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long been realized to be a subject well worthy of study: as worthy 

of study, though perhaps less often studied, is the influence of party 
politics, or of party feelings and the social preferences and animosities that 
invigorate them, on men’s thoughts about their economic interest: and so 
perhaps on economic theory. It is in order to raise these issues that I wish 
to return to the old history of the struggle that culminated in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

That history is indeed already a more than twice-told tale, and I would 
not dream of claiming to rival such books as C. R. Fay’s important discus- 
sion of the economic issues involved, to which my debt is very great.t 
Nevertheless, for the study of the relation of economics to politics it offers 
peculiar advantages. Over the repeal of the Corn Laws a major party 
conflict coincided with the clash of two well-defined economic interests. 
It was a topic that aroused a good deal of passion. Ever since a law had_ 
been passed in 1815 to save agriculture from the dreadful results of peace, 
the policy of hampering the importation of food had been the subject of 
bitter, if perhaps intermittent, political feeling. It is true that neither the 
- law of 1815, nor its successors, had in all probability done as much good 
or as much ill as either side credited to them. The price of wheat certainly 
oscillated violently, but in spite of a rapidly increasing population, it seems 
to have shared, though not perhaps to the full, in a general decrease in 
wholesale prices between 1815 and 1850. Moreover, though it is of course 
impossible to speak confidently about unfulfilled conditions, it seems now 
to be the best opinion that, taking into account all probable exterior 
sources of supply, the Corn Laws did not, at least over long periods, 
enhance in Britain the price of bread over what it would have been without 
them. Nor did they, nor probably could they, prevent British agriculture 
from going through what Lord Ernle calls ‘one of the blackest periods in 

1G. R. Fay, The Corn Laws and Social England (Cambridge, 1932). 
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English farming’. But these facts, which could hardly have been appreci- 
ated at the time, could not mitigate the emotive effects of the laws, their 
potency as a symbol, which was what mattered politically. To the country 
gentlemen, and still more to the farmer, they seemed to be the only means of 
safety in a very unkind world; and to the poor town-dweller, or to the 
manufacturer, they seemed to be plainly an instrument by means of which 
a selfish aristocracy starved or frustrated them to keep up rents. : 

Thus it was that, under the impact of the intense depression of British 
trade and industry in the late thirties and early forties, manufacturers in 
Manchester founded an Anti-Corn Law League to move the whole 
country for their repeal. They poured into that League the wealth which 
the Industrial Revolution had brought, and the force and ability that had 
produced it. They gained as leader Richard Cobden, one of the most 
effective economic controversialists of that day, and recruited John Bright, 
one of its greatest orators, and they developed an agitation which in its 
mixture of violence of language and piety of sentiment, middle-class 
leadership and popular organization, was a portent in our history, though 
it had its analogies, as also its contacts, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The sequel is well known. Between 1838 and 1841 the League was 
confronted by the failing Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne. The Whigs at 
first hesitated; they were largely an agricultural party and the Corn Laws 
were enshrined by long tradition; then in 1841 they made a step forward 
and proposed to reduce the protection on corn from the existing sliding 
scale to a small fixed duty. But they had already lost the political game. 
They were defeated, first in the House of Commons and then at a general 
election, and the Tory or Conservative party with strong agrarian support 
came into power under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel. In 1842 
Sir Robert Peel improved and modified the sliding scale, and reduced the 
duties on other provisions. The measures disappointed the agriculturists, 


but the more sensible of Peel’s followers were prepared to accept them as | 


a settlement of a dangerous problem. 

This they were not. Not only did the League not cease from agitating, 
but what was worse the Prime Minister’s mind did not cease from working, 
and into that mind in 1841-3 the sufferings of the working-classes bit deep. 
Nor could he comfort himself with the doctrine much used by the protec- 
tionists that wages varied with the price of corn, for in those dark years it 
seemed to Peel that if the price of food went up men did not earn more, 
they went hungry. And his experience as Prime Minister seemed to teach 
him other things as well. Peel had been brought up in the school of 
Huskisson and Lord Liverpool and was not a theoretical protectionist. The 
Corn Laws had only appealed to him on the plea that ideal systems could 
not be applied dogmatically to an artificial community and, from the start 
of his ministry, he had set to work to rationalize and reduce the innumer- 
able import duties which years of confused taxation had imposed. The 
results seemed to be surprisingly successful; between 1843 and 1845 the 
clouds rolled back from British industry, while in several cases prices after 
a reduction of duty went up rather than down. Meanwhile, he became 
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convinced that the Corn Laws were not necessary for the prosperity of 
British agriculture. In 1841 he had made very careful inquiries on the 
Continent as to the prices at which corn and other foodstuffs could be 
imported, and his results then, and his experience later, seem to have 
convinced him that they were not likely to be low enough to hurt the 
farmer, particularly if he used fully the resources which science was 
already putting at his disposal. For it must be remembered that Peel was 
deeply interested in science and was himself an experimental agriculturist. 

By 1845 all these considerations had had their effect. The Corn Laws 
were now to Peel a potential cause of human suffering, a certain cause of 
bitter and dangerous animosities in the body politic, an unwarrantable 
exception to a successful policy, while the idea that they were necessary for 
the salvation of British agriculture was a delusion of silly farmers and 
foolish county members to whom a hard-pressed Prime Minister had to 
waste time in being polite; a duty which, in any relationship but the most 
intimate, he never found easy, or gratifying. Then, that summer, came the 
news of the terrible Irish potato famine which seemed to open a new era 
of human distress. The traditional remedy for famine was to suspend the 
Corn Laws and open the ports. But Peel told his Cabinet that if he did this 
he could not promise to reimpose them, and a majority in the Cabinet felt 
that they could not support him in this policy on those terms. He therefore 
retired, but the Whigs could not, or would not, form a government. Peel, 
therefore, returned to office at the Queen’s request, repealed the Corn 
Laws himself and was hounded from office again by enraged country 
gentlemen under the rather incongruous leadership of Benjamin Disraeli 
and Lord George Bentinck, whose exploits had up to that date been in the 
field of horse racing. 

This then was the famous repeal of the Corn Laws. It is a turning point 
in British history. It has often been described and discussed, but it is 
possible that much of that discussion has been partly vitiated by the fact 
that historians have found it difficult to disentangle themselves from the 
political passions engaged in the battle. There has also been the, surely 
related, fact that till yesterday to many men in this country the contest 
between free trade and protection has always seemed to be the simple 
contest between good and evil, between enlightenment and science on the 
one hand and selfishness and absurdity on the other. While to-day the 
matter is further muddled by the strange desire of modern historians to 
describe everything in mid-nineteenth century England as betokening the 
‘triumph of the middle class’. 

At any rate whatever the truth of these strictures, it may help to throw 
light on the subject if the attack on the Corn Laws is considered for 
a moment not as a clear demonstration of economic truth, not even as 
a dispassionate statement of economic opinion, but more as an outpouring 
of social emotion, using a symbol or a myth as a catalyst. There is perhaps 
some excuse for this view in the fact that the attack was launched so 
fiercely on this particular point by these particular men at this moment. 
Let us grant that their opinions were directed by all the tendencies then 
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fashionable in economic thought; let us also grant, as we must, that it was 
natural for them to believe that the Corn Laws enhanced the price of bread 
to the poor and to be angry about it: yet it may not be unjust to suggest 
that Manchester manufacturers were as much moved by the depression in 
British industry as by the price of bread, even if it were the bread of the 
poor. But here the connexion with the Corn Laws was less obvious. After 
all, between 1815 and 1837, in spite of the Corn Laws, British industry 
and the British export trade had enjoyed their most extraordinary develop- 
ment. Nor, quite patently, had the slump been caused by the Corn Laws. 
It had been caused by the classical causes of slumps; overproduction, over- 
speculation and a financial breakdown in the United States. The distress 
which the leaguers made the burden of so much of their oratory was, 
again obviously, largely caused by the slump, and had the same origins. 
Nevertheless, to these men, able and sincere as they were, all hell was 
caused by the Corn Laws and all heaven was to be won by their repeal. 
About the way in which that heaven was to be won they were not consis- 
tent, or rather their opinions developed, and altered, as the demands of 
controversy developed. Certainly within two or three years they seem to 
have changed their minds on the probable effect of repeal on labour costs, 
on the price of bread, on the prosperity of the farmer and even upon rents. 
Of course, Cobden produced the best line of argument in pressing the idea 
that if we took more corn from abroad foreigners would take more of our 
goods, and the history of our trade with the Levant in the years immedi- 
ately after repeal seems to support his contention. But did not Cobden 
himself, in the heat of controversy, exaggerate the general importance of 
this? Certainly it seems doubtful how valid his argument was when 
applied, as he frequently applied it, to the United States which had not 
at that moment much corn to send us, but from whom we were normally 
taking greedily as much raw cotton as we could lay our hands on. 
Perhaps then this angry exaggerated concentration on one single par- 
tially irrelevant factor suggests that these men’s opinions were informed at 
least as much by passion as by science. And is that unusual in economic 
controversies that are also political? In these matters are not men’s 
psychological needs apt to come first and their arguments and explanations 
later to endorse conclusions already commended by their emotions? And 
when they consider their troubles, do not men most normally need two 
things, an elixir to promise salvation and a scape-goat on which to lay the 
blame? But the scape-goat must be human. It is well, of course, to label 
the cause of all troubles with some large-sounding abstraction like protec- 
tion, capitalism, socialism, communism; but that will not really satisfy 
unless men can feel that behind that label lurks somebody making evil profit 
out of their misfortunes. And it will be best of all if men can discover, with- 
out surprise, that the whole world is suffering from evils which have been 
caused by the wickedness of exactly the kind of persons they most dislike. 
But to explain why this was true of the manufacturers and the Corn 
Laws, it is necessary to turn to the structure of the England of the early 
nineteenth century. In that England there were two societies living cheek 
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by jowl. On the one hand, there was a new self-confident society: the men 
who were making fortunes and changing the world by means of the new 
industrial methods, and behind them a mass of others, substantial trades- 
men, dissenting shopkeepers and what used to be called intelligent artisans. 
Alongside of these, and detested by them, was a much older aristocratic 
England, the England of noblemen, squires and parsons who dominated, 
and so it seemed to their enemies, exploited for their own selfish benefit all 
the institutions of the country. Indeed, to fill in the picture there might 
be said to be a third and more unhappy England, the second nation of 
Disraeli’s novel Sybil, the nation of the poor, in whose interests each side 
in this controversy continually, and not insincerely, claimed to speak. But 
probably, if any generalization can be hazarded, neither side had the 
confidence of this other nation; nor with such spectres as those of the worst- 
situated farm labourers, or of the hand-loom weavers, or of the factory 
children in the background, did either side deserve it. 

But for our purposes the effective nation can be divided into those two 
great societies which we can call very loosely the aristocracy and the great 
middle class. The boundaries were not clearly defined. Some of the most 
important men engaged in the older commercial activities like shipping 
and banking were Tory, and in towns such as Leeds, Sunderland, Bristol, 
Liverpool, there was a Tory nucleus, while some of the new railway 
interest was Tory, as was King Hudson himself. On the other hand, 
certain Whigs or Liberals, though born members of the older society, 
worked in close alliance with the League. Indeed the line which best 
marks the division between the two societies is not economic or political, 
but religious, the line between the Church of England and Protestant 
Dissent. It is necessary to read contemporary literature to realize the full 
violence of the Dissenting attacks on the Church of England at this time. 
It is more than theological; it is pregnant with the festering bitterness of 
one class at another whom they believe to be insolently privileged at their 
expense. The attack on the Corn Laws was in the same vein, for the laws 
were held to protect the unjust advantages of the insolent nobility, of the 
fat Church of England bishops and rectors and of the booby squires. It 
was, as Bright said, ‘a movement of the commercial and industrious classes © 
against the lords and great proprietors of the soil’. 

In such circumstances, it was perhaps natural that Cobden should see 
the advantage of infusing as he said ‘a moral and even a religious spirit into 
the topic’. Moreover, he realized that the most successful middle-class 
agitation so far had been religious, the anti-slavery agitation. So he 
obtained the services of Joseph Sturge and of George Thompson, the hero 
of a famous crusade in the United States in the cause of the abolitionists, 
and Thompson organized on his behalf a meeting of nearly 700 ministers of 
religion in Manchester whom Cobden asked to declare that the Corn Laws 
were ‘opposed to the law of God...anti-scriptural and anti-religious’. 

1 I have received my information on the rather curious relations between 


Cobden and Thompson from an unpublished dissertation by Mr Raymond 
English of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
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Needless to say he gained the necessary anathemas, and in that sign they 
went forward to conquer, so that ever afterwards the cause of free trade 
in this country has had a curious holy smell about it which the actual 
subject-matter of the theory would not seem to warrant. 

And what of the fortress they were to attack? It was ancient, grotesque 
and formidable. The old aristocratic society of England may have had many 
of the vices peculiar to an aristocracy; but one vice it did lack, it was not 
decadent. The business of war, the business of sport, the business of 
agriculture and the business of politics all brought its members into the 
outer world into positions which they may not have deserved, but in which 
they had to show ability, enterprise, nerve, or, at the lowest, animal 
courage. For instance, there is every reason to think that the Earl of 
Cardigan was no suitable commander for the Light Brigade of Cavalry at 
the Battle of Balaclava, but at least he did ride the regulation five horses’ 
lengths in front of his men right up to the Russian batteries, while the 
career of the Duke of Wellington is not the only reminder that this class 
could throw up very much greater captains in war than the Earl of 
Cardigan. Sport is traditionally own cousin to war and in such matters as 
hunting and racing the nobility and gentry presided over a very rough 
world indeed. Here again they might gain their positions by right of their 
broad acres or great wealth, but they had to retain them by bodily prowess 
or sometimes by physical strength. In Squire Osbaldestone’s autobio- 
graphy you will find it on record how he had to fight a much larger man 
with his bare fists or charge a very angry crowd armed only with a light 
hunting crop to keep due order in the hunting field or on the racecourse. 
Perhaps, however, more to our purpose is the force of character by which 
Lord George Bentinck imposed his own standards on the racing world, 
and the infernal dogged obstinacy with which he insisted in 1835 on going 
. out to fight a duel with Squire Osbaldestone who had, in his view, broken 
the ethics of racing at his expense. It was apparently going to certain 
death, since the Squire had once for a bet placed ten pistol shots on the ace 
of diamonds at twenty yeards, and Lord George was not a particularly 
good shot.1 

The basis of this society was agricultural, and here it is germane to 
remember that the very remarkable revolution that was going forward in 
British agriculture in the nineteenth century was the work not only of 
practical farmers and scientists, but also of squires and noblemen. Coke of 
Norfolk, Philip Pusey, Sir John Bennet Lawes, the fifth Duke of Bedford, 
the third Earl Spencer and others created a very considerable legacy not 
only for Britain, but for the world. But the most absorbing occupation 
was politics. The nobility and their relations and nominees filled courts 
and cabinets and, with the squires, occupied a wholly disproportionate 


* Fortunately, on the night before the contest a friend managed to find the 
Squire and to tell him that his ruse on the turf, of which he had been proud, was 


in fact a dirty trick and that if he killed Lord George no gentleman in England — 


would speak to him again. It seems probable that next day the Squire inten- 
tionally missed his man. 


—- 
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section of the House of Commons. Again there was in the background 
a very rough world, as can be seen from the many accounts of the innumer- 
able disputed elections over which they expended so much energy and. 
money. Indeed many things in life can have been more agreeable than 
trying to address from the hustings a mob which at the same time was by 
tradition trying its skill at a relatively easy mark with spittle, dirt, dead 
animals or, in Kent, old pieces of bullock’s liver flicked from the end of 
a stick, which were a local speciality. 

Of course in that world they were very strongly entrenched. The British 
House of Commons had been reformed in 1832, but in truth the eighteenth 
century still stalked many of the constituencies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
if not quite naked, still as ever unashamed. In many cases it was still 
blandly accepted as a rule that a man’s tenants, dependants and employees 
should vote as he directed ; such influence as attached to the various persons 
of importance in a constituency went to make up what was called, in the 
jargon of the day, the ‘interest’ in it. In many constituencies the ‘interest’ 
was divided, and these were the scenes of traditional battles between two 
families or groups of families, in some no effective ‘interest’ existed, and in 
certain constituencies one ‘interest’ was overwhelming or at least good 
for one seat. For instance, it is stated in Dod’s Electoral Facts, published in 
- 1852, that in Tavistock, the influence ‘possessed by the Duke of Bedford 
is paramount; his friends and relatives have never been rejected’. In 
Peterborough, the influence is ‘wholly in the hands of the Earl of Fitz- 
William’. Of Chester and the Marquis of Westminster it is said that 
‘with trifling exceptions some member of his family has sat since the 
restoration’, and of the Wick district in Scotland the influence ‘possessed 
by the Duke of Sutherland is paramount here; the auditor of his Graces’ 
estates has sat for twenty-two years’. 

Moreover, the distribution of seats grossly favoured the aristocracy and 
it grossly favoured agriculture. Out of a house of 658 members the English 
counties produced no less than 144, and, in addition, there were 15 county 
members for Wales, 30 for Scotland, 64 for Ireland. Many small country 
towns enjoyed equal representation with some of the largest cities in the 
land. Thus Thetford, in the wilds of Norfolk, with about 200 electors and 
a population of about 4000 returned two members to Parliament which 
was the same number as Manchester; Malton, in Yorkshire, two members, 
which was the same as Birmingham. The boroughs of Dorset, Devonshire 
and Wiltshire produced 34 members and their whole population was 
certainly less than Liverpool with again only two representatives. And 
behind the House of Commons frowned the battlements of the House of 
Lords.+ 

Yet in eight years the Corn Laws were repealed, after only one general 
election conducted in circumstances unfavourable to the League. Now 
why was this? Of course part of the answer is Peel’s conversion. But that 
is only part of the answer; it is still necessary to explain how Peel was able 

1 [ have discussed the electoral background to the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
a paper that appeared in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th Series, vol. 1 (1951). 
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to complete his task, and to explain not only Peel’s conversion itself but 
also Lord John Russell’s conversion and indeed the conversion of almost 
everyone of Cabinet rank in either party all at about the same time. 

And in order to reach a satisfactory explanation it is necessary to make 
a distinction which historians have normally failed to make, and which 
Cobden and Bright did not want to make; the distinction between those 
elements which were primarily aristocratic and political and those which 
were primarily agricultural. The point is suggested by an analysis of the third 
reading in May, 1846, of Peel’s Corn Importation Bill. On that division 
327 voted in favour and 229 against. The group of constituencies producing 
the largest number of votes against the bill is that of the English counties 
with 107 votes against the bill and 25 in its favour to be compared, for 
instance, to the English Boroughs with 210 votes for the bill and 82 against. 
Now the county constituency is often represented as being entirely under 
the control of the landowners and nobility. Certainly to represent the 
county was a highly estimated honour; the county member ranked only 
behind such men as the Lord-Lieutenant, the Master of Foxhounds and 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions in the estimation of county society, and 
a man’s tenants were normally expected to help him, or someone he 
favoured, to gain the position. 

But that did not mean that a county member could vote as he pleased. 
Even the landlord-tenant relationship was by no means a one-way relation- 
ship. Pobably if he wanted to work his estate, a landlord had to respect 
the opinions of his farming tenants; certainly in many cases he thought it 
his duty to do so. For instance, when the Duke of Rutland heard what 
Peel intended to do in 1846, he was at a loss how he ought to vote in the 
House of Lords, so he rode round the tenants and labourers on his estate 
to ask their opinion, and it was apparently what the labourers told him 
that decided him to vote against the measure. This was perhaps not 
typical, but there exists a good deal of evidence that farming opinion, 
tenant or freehold, counted for a good deal in county elections and was 
rather anxiously considered by county members whenever agricultural 
matters were to the fore. Indeed there appears to be evidence that various 
country gentlemen were pushed in 1846 into a rather unwilling opposition 
to repeal from behind by the farmers.! 

All this fits in with a recent article on the protectionist agitations in 
1844-6.? The author, Mr Mosse of the State University, Iowa, pointed out 
that the main force of those agitations came from the tenant farmers, and 
indeed that their violence and their attacks on the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party were much disliked by the county magnates. But Mr Mosse 
did not push his inquiries far enough back. These agitations had been 


going on for some time among the farmers and some of the country gentry — 


certainly since 1834, probably since 1815. The subject-matter was not 


* Evidence on this point and on the farmers’ agitations generally has been 
supplied to me by Miss Mary Lawson Tancred of Girton College, Cambridge, 
whose work is as yet unpublished. . 


* G. L. Mosse, ‘The Anti-League 1844-6’. Econ. Hist. Rev. (1947), XV, 134. 
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always the Corn Laws. The deflationary return to a currency based on 
gold in 1819 had been a bitter source of grievance, so was the tax on malt, 
but the same personalities were normally involved and the shape of the 
agitation was always the same, many farmers and some country gentlemen 
against the government of the day and also against the leaders of the Tory 
party when a Whig government was in power. 

In fact, the position was this. Agriculture as an industry, the largest 
industry in the country, was going through very hard times. In its agony 
it appealed to government to help it out, and it gained one concession, the 
Corn Law of 1815, but that Law never produced the security that was 
promised and was constantly modified to the disadvantage of the farmer. 
In the matter of the return to cash payments, which was probably much 
nearer to the real source of their trouble, and in the matter of taxation, 
those who claimed to speak for the landed interest could never get the 
concessions they wanted. Therefore it is not surprising that the final repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846 was in their view only the culmination of a series 
of desertions and betrayals, in many of which Sir Robert Peel had been 
the main figure. He had been mainly responsible for the currency act in 
1819, and in his ministry of 1834-5 his one victory had been to resist 
a determined attempt to repeal the malt tax. 

But Peel was not the only Tory statesman to fail the land in this way. 
Even in the unreformed 1820’s Lord Liverpool can be found disappointing 
the agriculturists, and Lord Castlereagh begging the radical Ricardo to 
teach his agricultural followers a little economics. Nor is the explanation 
of this diversionism far to seek. However important an industry and 
however powerful its political position, a statesman in charge of the whole 
country must take into account the needs of other interests unless he is 
politically stupid or morally irresponsible, and the men who normally 
governed Great Britain were neither. But this means that your statesmen 
will always disappoint the representatives of a single interest for he will 
always see more than the other and see differently. The view from the 
windows of Downing Street will always be more extensive and varied than 
what a man sees angrily from his own stackyard or the parlour of his 
country house; and as a man sees, so will he act. 

More than this, no statesman can work in isolation, few statesmen can 
extemporize economic doctrine, and it is probably better that they should 
not try to do so. A statesman therefore must work in accord with the 
assumptions of the dominant economic thought of the day. Indeed it may 
well be that in many periods on many subjects, there will, in reality, be 
only one policy for any government to follow, one policy which satisfies 
the conjunction of the contemporary climate of opinion, the views of 
available experts and civil servants and the needs of the moment, and that 
a great deal of the business of party politicians is to pretend that there will 
be differences where no differences can be. Certainly, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century there was only one road along which a major 
British statesman could travel, the road that led by Political Economy to 
Free Trade. A population that had doubled itself and would double itself 
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again, an export trade that stretched forth its hands triumphantly into the 
four quarters of the globe, and the interpretative work of the great classical 
economists—all these spelt one thing, free trade, and to that bourne they 
all came in the end. 

It is true that the doctrine that we must buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market might seem likely to be hard on native agriculture, and 
Peel was by no means the only man to linger a little over protection to corn 
as an exception to other rules. But the necessities of the period led him 
forward, and it was easy to be convinced that those very necessities would 
also provide a solution to this problem of agriculture. Surely, it could be 
argued, a rapidly increasing population, particularly if it enjoyed the 
prosperity free trade would give it, would maintain a continuous demand 
for the home producer to satisfy, and the corn and meat grown at home 
would in general almost always supply most of that market most cheaply. 
Of course the British farmer would be better able to play his part and pay 
his way if he took advantage of the remarkable improvements in agri- 
cultural technique in the development of which so many of the peerage 
and larger landed gentry were engaged. But surely with the application 
to the land of capital, which Peel in 1846 took some steps to supply, and 
of science, which Peel said in 1846 was only in its infancy, British agri- 
culture need fear nothing. 

Certainly those arguments seemed reasonable enough to great nobles 
whose rent roles were comfortably supplemented by revenue from mines, 
or docks, or urban property. They even satisfied those whose sources of 
revenue were primarily agricultural, but whose estates had provided 
a surplus which could be used to tide over bad times or to use the new 
technique of deep drainage or the other facilities that were now offering 
themselves. They did not console farmers who thought that they might be 
ruined by one year’s drop in price, who had perhaps little capital and no 
science; or who at least would not trust science as the panacea to the 
troubles from which they knew they were suffering, like the farmers who 
opposed even the foundation of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1839 as 
‘delusive in principle’ because its constitution precluded agitating the 
cause of protection. Just as political influence descended by the usual 
channels from the party leaders, so agricultural opinion worked its way 
upwards from the level of the farmers. It influenced those country gentle- 
men who spent most of their lives immersed in the life of the county, it 
influenced the county members whose constituents the farmers were, it 
influenced those great magnates like the Duke of Richmond who valued 
their position as leaders of the agricultural community more highly than 
anything that politics could give, and it caused strange difficulties in the 
breast of a man like the Duke of Buckingham who wanted to be both the 
‘farmer’s friend’ and to enjoy those prizes, the garter, a Lord Lieutenancy, 
a variety of jobs for dependants, which Peel had in his pocket for magnates 
who behaved well; while certain of the more foolish country magnates like 
that tragic old goose, the Duke of Newcastle, or the Duke of Buckingham 
again who had bought land on so extravagant a scale to keep up their 
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position that they too had probably too little liquid capital to improve their 
estates or even to work them properly. Probably they, too, could not view 
an unprotected future with any degree of confidence. 

Of course the belief in.the necessity of the Corn Laws was as much 
emotionally conceived as the contrary opinion was in the breasts of the 
leaguers, particularly after the League had raised the temperature of the 
question. Surtees, the novelist, says of the farmers of Durham that they 
did not clearly know what would happen if the Corn Laws were repealed, 
but that they were sure it would be something very dreadful. To many 
farmers, and to not a few landowners, the Corn Laws also became a myth 
or a symbol, and the statistics they used had obviously been collected to 
prove an already firm conviction. Not that the arguments which were put 
forward on their behalf were as contemptible as they are usually said to 
have been. In fact some of the ‘heresies’ and ‘fallacies’ put forward by 
protectionists would seem to need but a little redressing to be turned into 
statements about the importance of full employment and the value of 
a managed currency to pass muster as the orthodoxies of modern economic 
controversy. 

But that does not matter at all; their thought was in the wrong phase 
and what they said was treated with contempt, and ruled out of court. 
The country party had probably always been weaker than the political 
interests that ruled Britain. In fact, the crisis of 1846 showed how weak 
they were. Never was there an occasion on which the landed interest had 
better chance of success. The suddenness of Peel’s conversion, and the 
great violence of the League, had shocked many people into opposition to 
Peel who would otherwise have followed their natural leaders. The 
Parliament of 1846 was a Tory Parliament, and on this occasion the landed 
interest had what they normally lacked, able leadership and debating 
power. The tongue of Benjamin Disraeli had a sharper cutting edge than 
that of the ordinary puzzle-headed country gentleman, and Lord George 
Bentinck felt about Peel’s conduct as he had felt about the Squire’s lapse 
in 1835 or the gang who had faked ‘Running Rein’ in the Derby of 1844; 
therefore with raucous voice, a knowledge of statistics that stank of the 
midnight oil, but with considerable ability and unwavering vindictiveness, 
he hunted Peel down. 

Certainly the country party made a better showing than Peel expected. 
He believed from experience he could manage them, indeed two years before 
he had told his intimates that people ‘like being governed’, a disputable 
proposition. But the debates on this measure were prolonged ad nauseam; 
more country gentlemen, the kind of men Bagehot called ‘the finest brute 
votes in Europe’, spoke than probably had ever spoken before; the Tory party 
was broken in two, and Peel driven from office. But none of this could save 
the Corn Laws. The apparatus of political control and influence by which 
the country was normally governed was turned against them. Bentinck 
complained of the number of placemen voting for Peel. For other purposes 
I once worked out a list of boroughs in which it was possible that govern- 
ment influence was either considerable or predominating and I found it 
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produced 21 votes for the repeal of the Corn Laws and 2 against. I have © 
already mentioned a number of boroughs where aristocratic influence 
predominated. The votes from every one of these boroughs were cast 
in favour of repeal. It is true that there were other pocket boroughs on 
the other side, but the list of all boroughs in England with less than 500 
constituents, those tiny boroughs of whom John Bright said later that ‘for 
the most part they cannot pretend to the power of free election in any way 
whatsoever’ produced 34 votes against the repeal and 50 in its favour, or in 
the United Kingdom 37 and 68; while a fair proportion of these counties 
whose members voted for repeal were notoriously under the control of 
some predominating aristocratic influence. 

Of course, much of this influence was Whig. The Tories were too much 
shattered by Peel’s sudden change to produce more than 108 votes in the 
final division, but considering the past of the Whigs, considering how much 
of their power was based on the large landowners, considering the fact 
that their leader had only been converted to total repeal in the previous 
autumn, it is a remarkable tribute to their party loyalty and discipline that 
in the final result only nine Whigs voted against the repeal, five of whom 
were county members. And the passage of the measure through the House 
of Lords probably demonstrates the military discipline which the Duke of 
Wellington enforced on that body for its own good. 

But can all this be called in any simple sense the ‘victory of the Middle 
Class’? Of course their part had been important, and the nationalist Irish 
also had provided votes for repeal, but would it not be equally correct to 
call it ‘a concession by the aristocracy’, a timely retreat, that is, from 
a forward position that had proved to be dangerous? If so, they had their 
reward. After the battle the power remained in the same kind of hands as 
those in which it had rested before. It is true that the governments of the 
period that followed were nominally Whig, but it was men like Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell who continued to direct policy and 
form governments, not men like Cobden and Bright. 

If behind the demand for the repeal there had lurked other middle-class 
aspirations, they were frustrated. In 1848, Bright, naturally in confident 
mood, expressed the belief that they would soon proceed to a real reform 
of the elective system of the country which he said was a ‘sham’ disguising 
the control of the country by the titled and proprietary classes. He was the 
more deceived. The next reform Bill was not till 1867, and vote by ballot 
not till 1872. Other movements had been set on foot about this time; the 
complete suffrage movement, the anti-state church movement. They were 
all without effect. Complete suffrage had to wait, the Church of England 
was never disestablished, even the House of Lords retained its powers intact 
till after the end of the century. No doubt this was partly due to the 
anodyne of prosperity and partly to a relaxation of emotional and intellec- 
tual tension, which for various reasons took place in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But may it not also have been due to the loss of that 


emotive symbol, the bread tax, which had united so much force behind 
the Anti-Corn Law League? : 
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In fact, saving common sense had again saved the British upper classes. 
No doubt the British middle classes were powerful in mid-Victorian 
Britain, but that period might also be called the Indian summer of the 


_ British aristocracy, as also it is in many ways the golden age of British 


farming. That continuation of aristocratic rule was not only part of Peel’s 
achievement, it had also been one of his objects. On the third reading of 
the Corn Importation Bill he said ‘Sir, if I look to the prerogatives of the 
crown, if I look to the position of the Church, if I look to the influence of 
the aristocracy, I cannot charge myself with having taken any course 
inconsistent with Conservative principles’. 

His claim was well justified, in fact he could go further; he could claim 
that he had saved the aristocracy by enabling it to side step from the blow 
which the organized passion of the Anti-Corn Law movement had 
threatened to deliver. But he could not have done that if the passions, 
or opinions, or interests of the great aristocracy, or of those who really 
governed the country had really been hopelessly committed to the other 
side. 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


RIDGE AND FURROW AND 
AGRARIAN HISTORY’ 


By ERIC KERRIDGE 


views on the historical evidence of the ridge and furrow to be seen in 

modern English fields. Following Prof. Tawney’s injunction to his- 
torians ‘to lay aside their books in favour of their boots’, Mr Beresford 
disturbed the still waters of English economic history and taught us all to 
observe the countryside more closely. The essence of Mr Beresford’s thesis 
is contained in an equation, and this 


|e a recent article,2 Mr M. W. Beresford put forward some interesting 


equation is the simple one that the single strip of the medieval fields is represented 
exactly by the ridge and furrow of the modern English landscape. From one 
green furrow, up and over the curved ridge, and down to the next furrow: this 
twenty-two feet or so is the selion, the land, the ridge of all open-field documents 
from the 12th century to the 1gth.... There are two simple ways of proving this 
equation before using it. The first is to take a pre-enclosure strip map and 
compare it with ridge and furrow. It will be found that the strip on the map is 
represented by the ridge on the ground. Where no such maps survive, a quick 
inspection of a few fields of ridged land will soon show some point where the 
ridging passes under a hedge, through a road, or over a canal in a practical 
demonstration of its priority over these post-enclosure, man-made obstacles to 
its pattern. With this equation we may move out into the fields armed with 
a 24 inch map. Before long the map will be covered with lines marking the 
direction of the strips, the boundaries where the strips change direction, the 
figures showing the number of strips within each of these blocks—the furlong or 
cultura of the medieval field.* 


And if this were done for the whole country, then we could measure the 
area of medieval cultivation, from which might be deduced the peak 
density of the medieval population.® Unfortunately, however, this simple 
equation is based upon a misconception of the nature of ridge and furrow, 


1 T am greatly indebted to Dr J. D. Chambers with whom I have studied 
ridge and furrow. Dr Chambers is preparing an article complementary to this 
based mainly upon field-work. I am also indebted to the members of the Notting- 
ham University Economic History Society for their assistance on field-courses. 

2 “Ridge and Furrow and the Open Fields’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1948) 2nd ser. 1 
34 ff. See also M. W. Beresford, ‘What is Ridge-and-Furrow’, Country Life 
(1949), CV, 472 ff. 

: 4 ; aoe ERR SOUT puts assy boots’, as I heard it. 

. W. Beresford, ‘Maps and the Medieval : qui. 
yroreee' Pp Landscape’, Antiquity (1950), 
® Art. cit. p. 114. It would take more than ‘a glance at any air-photo : 
showing ridge ‘sailing blithely’ under hedges te prove cau eontindite & ee 
M. W. Beresford, ‘Glebe Terriers and Open Field Leicestershire’, Studies in 
Leicestershire Agrarian History, ed, W. G. Hoskins (Leicester 1949), p. 98. 
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as well as upon a misconception of the nature of the open fields of England. 
Mr Beresford says that ‘the ridge and furrow was produced by the natural 
act of ploughing’.’ This statement, as it stands, is questionable. Dr and 
Mrs Orwin point out that high ridge and furrow could be avoided by 
placing the new ridge upon the old furrow. In other words, the raising of 
high ridges was not merely the natural movement of the plough, but was 
by design. Where high ridges were ploughed it was to provide or facilitate 
surface drainage, and the need for such ‘high-backed’ lands was greatest 
in heaviest soils.2, Mr Beresford! tells us that in open field it was not possible 
to plough down the ridges, since only enclosure permitted cross-ploughing. 
Let us suppose that the furrow slices were about 6 inches deep and 
g inches broad. When turned over they would be at least 2 inches above the 
original level of the field. Mr Beresford, however, speaks of generations of 
ploughing in the self-same manner, and always gathering up. Hence, if he 
were correct in his description of the art of ploughing, we would expect to 
find ridges 80 feet above the original level of the field. 

Ridge and furrow ploughing can be in many forms, of which the most 
common are gathering-up from the flat, twice- and thrice-gathering, crown- 
and-furrow ploughing, coupling ridges, casting down ridges, slitting or 
cleaving down ridges and ploughing two-in-and-two-out.t Ridges are 
composed of furrow slices laid beside and parallel to one another. The 
middle of the ridge receives the name of ‘crown’, the two sides, ‘the flanks’, 
the divisions between the ridges, the ‘open furrows’, the edges of the furrow 
slices next the open furrows, ‘the furrow brows’, and the last furrows 
ploughed in the open furrows are named the ‘mould’ or ‘hint-end’ 
furrows. As the water draining through and from under the furrow slices 
finds its way to the deeper channels of the open furrows, these latter are most 
commonly called ‘water-furrows’, though sometimes simply ‘furrows’.® 
Various local alternatives exist for some of these names. 

Ridges are often made in a north-south direction so that the crop 
growing upon their sides may receive the light and heat of the solar rays 
in an equal degree throughout the day; but they are also, and this is the 


1 Beresford, loc. cit. p. 95. 

2 C. S. and C. 8. Orwin, The Open Fields (Oxford, 1938), p. 34. 

3 Beresford, loc. cit. 

4 G. H. Andrews, Modern Husbandry (London, 1853), pp. 314-15; H. Stephens, 
The Book of the Farm (Edinburgh, 1855), 1, 171 ff. Good accounts of ploughing 
are to be found in Stephens, op. cit. 1, 171 ff.; Andrews, op. cit. pp. 312 ff.; 
W. Fream, Elements of Agriculture (London, 1892), pp. 42, 43; J. A. S. Watson 
and J. H. More, Agriculture: the Science and Practice of British Farming (Edinburgh, 
1937), pp- 82 ff.; T. Hennell, Change on the Farm (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 59 ff.; 
National Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Tractor Ploughing (S.O. 24-169, 
1948). For early ploughing see F. G. Payne, ‘The Plough in Ancient Britain’, 
Archaeological Journal (1948), ctv, 82 ff.; E. Barger, “The Present Position of 
Studies in English Field Systems’, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1938), Lm, 385 ff. For 
Napoleonic ploughing, see, for example, J. Bailey and G. Culley, General View 
of the Agriculture of the County of Northumberland (London, 1805), pp. 66-7. 

5 H. Hunter (ed.), Bailliére’s Encyclopedia of Scientific Agriculture (London, 1931), 
ul, art. ‘Ridge’; Andrews, loc. cit.; Stephens, loc. cit. 
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overriding consideration, except upon hillsides, made to traverse the slope 
of the ground, whatever its aspect may be, with the view of allowing the 
surface-water to flow away freely. Modern ridges are formed of different 
breadths in England, where ridges as narrow as 8, 6 or even less feet are 
not uncommon. The variety of width is occasioned partly by the nature 
of the soil, partly by climatic conditions and partly to suit the field imple- 
ments employed. In many parts of the English clay lands the soil is thrown 
into very narrow ridges, sometimes of 3 feet and even 26 inches.* 

Such ploughing can be done by any plough equipped with a share able 
to turn a furrow slice. On cold clays a foot or swing plough is usually 
preferred, because the mire would choke wheels, while a foot slides easily. 
On light soils wheeled ploughs are preferred, since with wheels the plough 
is much easier to handle, though more difficult to set up, the wheels being 
of different sizes and vertically adjustable. There are many types of ploughs 
commonly equipped with slice-turning shares. ‘There is a very great 
difference in Ploughs, that there is scarce any sure Rule for the making of 
them; and every Country, yea almost every County differs, not only in the 
Ploughs, but even in every part of them. Ploughs also do not only differ 
according to the several Customs of several Places, but also as the Lands 
do differ in Strength or Weakness, or the different Nature of the Soil.’? 

Slitting, cleaving or throwing down the ridges is the exact opposite of 
gathering them up. It is chiefly used in summer fallowing and other 
cleaning operations. The furrow slices are ploughed in exactly the reverse 
way to that employed in gathering or twice-gathering, and in half ridges. 
In a common field it is thus easy to lower ridges without encroaching on 
neighbouring land. Slitting brings the land once again to the level from 
which by gathering it had formerly been elevated. It is a necessary pre- 
liminary to fallowing and cross-ploughing in the spring, the object of which 
is cleaning and pulverization. This was the way in which the open-field 
lands of the Midlands and elsewhere were regularly lowered and levelled 


1 Stephens, op. cit. 1, 172; Andrews, op. cit. p. 316; J. Bailey, General View o 
the Agriculture of the County of Durham feancen hte p- ine “iE Middleton, 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Middlesex (London, 1813), p. 1 59: 
J. Tuke, General View of the Agriculture of the County of York, North Riding (London, 
1800), p. 102; A. Young, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Suffolk, 
(London, 1813), p. 46; W. Stevenson, General View of .the Agriculture of the 
County of Surrey (London, 1809), pp. 154-6; W. Marshall, The Rural Economy 
of Glocestershire (London, 1796), 1, 83-4; R. Baker, ‘On the Farming of Essex’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1844), V, 5, 7; B. Almack, ‘On the Agriculture of Norfolk’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1844), V, 323, 333; H. Tanner, ‘The Agriculture of Shropshire’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1858), xix, 27; H. Raynbird, ‘On the Farming of Suffolk’ 
ournal R.A.S.E. (1847), Vil, 268, 290; G. Legard, ‘Farming of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1848), 1x, 109; M. M. Milburn, ‘On the 
Farming of the North Riding of Yorkshire’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1848), 1x, 5133 
gee Cit. p. 34. Se f 

ndrews, op. cit. pp. 324-6; Fream, op. cit. p. 46; Payne, art. cit. pp. 86— 
go ff., 97; H. Handley, ‘On Wheel and Swing Ploughs?, Fowntk RASE (1840) 
I, 141, 146-7; John Worlidge, Systema Agriculturae (London, 1681), p. 229: 
Tractor Ploughing (H.M.S.O. 1948), pp. 2-3, 14-17. 
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at each fallowing.! The open-field lands of Gloucestershire, for example, 
were usually ploughed three times in the fallow year and once each other 
year. In fallowing, ‘the ridges are thrown down as soon as is convenient, 
in March; about Midsummer, the land is ridged up, and on this manure is 
spread. In August, it is ridged or taken up again.’ On every year’s land, 
instead of bare fallow, tares or vetches were sown: ‘in this case, the land 
having been laid up high for the wheat and being necessarily kept high for 
another winter’s crop, it is usual to “slit” down, that is to run the plough 
up and down the top of the ridge, and throw off the mould on each side, 
thus boring a hollow or channel in the middle: the mould thus thrown 
out, is scattered along the land on each side, with the spade, and then the 
next process is to ridge up, which completely fills the hollow, and keeps the 
land round and regular at the top, which, without this management, 
would be gathered too much to a high, keen edge or point.”? 

In addition to ridge and furrow ploughing, however, ploughing may 
also be done in breaks or divisions without water-furrows. This method, 
however, cannot be used except where soil and climate are dry. The need 
for setting out lands is altogether avoided and no water-furrows are created, 
all the furrow slices being set in the one direction across the entire field or 
division. Such ploughing may be done with any one-way plough. The one- 
way balance plough is of nineteenth-century origin, but the turn-wrest has 
been long used in parts of Kent and East Anglia and on light soils generally. 
In Cornwall and Devon the ‘turn-over’ plough serves the same end. The 
turn-wrest plough is also used on hilly land, being worked horizontally 
along the hillsides and turning the furrows all in one direction, thus 
obviating the necessity of running the plough back idle, to turn the furrows 
uphill being impossible. Market-gardeners also use the turn-wrest, since 
wide open furrows at the finish of each land are not desired.? In any event, 
the great thing upon a light, warm soil is to keep the land flat, the flatter 
the better. Consequently, we find the lands very wide as a rule and not 
ploughed in the ridge and furrow fashion of the cold clay countries. Thus 
the light lands of Suffolk are, and were, ploughed in wide stitches, usually 
about three rods across. Such a stitch is ploughed flat, without being 
ridged up. Between such stitches the ploughman on warm soil does not 
make a water-furrow proper, and the open furrow, even where used, is 
flat, no mould furrows being turned.* 


LR. tells us in 1598 that 


The manner of ploughing land is in three formes; eyther they be great Lands, as 
with high ridges and deepe furrowes, as in all the North parts of this Land, and 
in some sotherne parts also, or els flatte and plaine, without ridge or furrow, as 


1 W. Marshall, The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties (London, 1796), 
1h 227. 

=! Rudge, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Gloucester (London, 
1813), pp. 106-7. Cf. Marshall, op. cit. 1, 68-9. 

8 Payne, art. cit. p. 86; Handley, art. cit. p. 147; Fream, op. cit. p. 51; 
Worlidge, op. cit. p. 230; Tractor Ploughing, p. 32; Hennell, op. cit. p. 75. 

4 Raynbird, art. cit. pp. 273, 284; Young, op. cit. p. 46. 
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in most parts of Cambridge-shiere: or els in little Lands, no Land containing 
aboue two or three furrowes, as in Midlesex, Essex, and Hartfordshiere. For the 
first, it is needfull, where the grounde is stife, tough, and binding, beeing alwaies 
capable of much wette, that if the Lands did not lie hie, not onley would the fat- 
nesse choake the Corne ere it could come foorth, but also the colde soaking wette, 
would confound the vigor and strengthe of the seede. For the second, that is 
good where the ground is somewhat light, and giuen to barrennesse: so what 
forcst vertue soeuer you thrust into the ground, either by manure or otherwise, 
the Land lying flatte and plaine, shall still retaine it, not suffering it as els it 
would wash away with euery shower. For the last, that is, where the grounde 
is both barren, cold, and stiffe: if there you plough in large Lands, the wether 
and season will so binde it together, that the seede shall burst, but not finde any 
passage to sproute. Againe, such ground is subiect to much weede, besides, if 
your lands should be any greater, you should neuer possibly come to weede 
them, eyther as they would or should be done. 


By the most part of Cambridgeshire, the writer evidently refers to the 
chalk country of the East Anglian Heights. And upon all the chalk 
countries radiating from Chalk Wiltshire, as in Chalk Wiltshire itself, the 
usual mode of tillage was upon the flat. On the drier soils of Berkshire 
the arable land was made as level as possible.2 The warm soils of Kent 
were ploughed flat.? Ridging up the land was unknown in Chalk Wiltshire, 
and Cobbett found it ‘the most delightful farming country in the world, 
no ditches, no water-furrows, no drains, hardly any hedges, no dirt and 
mire even in the wettest seasons of the year’.4 The husbandry was similar — 
on the warm soils of Devon.®> Just the same type of ploughing was used in 
the fields of the Isle of Portland.* Of the North Riding of Yorkshire, the 
reporter says that ‘where the subsoil is not retentive, the surface cannot be 
laid too even.” Suffolk light soils were ploughed flat. On the light, dry 
soils of Warwickshire, the ridges were sometimes 40 feet wide, though very 
different on heavy soils.2 On some of the light soils of Worcestershire, 
‘hacking’ was practised and water-furrows avoided.” In Northumberland, 


fs “hk W. Skeat (ed.), The Book of Husbandry (London, English Dialect Society, 
1882), p. 132. 
6 a Mavor, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Berkshire (London, 
1813), p. 160. 
6 Boys, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Kent (London, 1813), 
p- 64. 
* This will be found confirmed by virtually all the extant surveys and court 
rolls for sixteenth and seventeenth century Wilts. Cobbett, Rural Rides (Every- 
man ed.), U1, 41. 

° H. P. R. Finberg, ‘The Open Field in Devonshire’, Antiquity (1949), 
xxm, 180-187. 

® R. Douch, ‘Customs and Traditions of the Isle of Portland’, ibid. p. 152. 

? Tuke, op. cit. p. 103. 

8 Young, op. cit. p. 46. 

* A. Murray, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Warwick (London, 
1813), pp. 66, 68-9. 

10 W. Pitt, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Worcester (London, 1813), 


p. 63. “Hacking” is ribbing. A. Young, General View of the Agriculture of Hertford- 
shire (London, 1804), P- 59- 
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on dry lands, the ridges ‘are quite flat, and alternately gathered and split’. 
In Hampshire, and Wessex generally, ‘throughout this hill country we all 
plough the grounds upon the flat, and thwart the furrows in stirrings. 
In fine, ‘in the Open Champion where the Land is dry, they do not lay 
up their Ridges as in other places’. 

It is precisely this sort of tillage that accounts for the presence of grass 
balks in the open fields of the chalk countries of England. Without water- 
furrows, a grass balk was needed as a dividing line between land and land. 
Such grass balks obtained throughout the open fields of Chalk Wiltshire,4 
and in all chalk countries generally, in Devon no less than on the Isle of 
Portland, where they may still be seen.> Grass balks were not confined to 
southern England: they were used at Leathley in Yorkshire, and the only 
unusual circumstance at Portland is their survival at the present day. 
Flat fields with balks were just as common as fields in ridge and furrow, 
and the distribution of both depended upon local farming conditions. 
Therefore it would be rash to say that ‘the myth of the boundary “balks” 
of grass must also be banished from Yorkshire’.6 The dogma of the ubiqui- 
tous grass balk was unfortunately replaced by the dogma of the ubiquitous 
boundary furrow. ‘Ridge and furrow bears out the erasure of balks’,’ but 
grass balks also bear out the erasure of ridge and furrow. 

Nor is the reason for the gathering-up of ridges on cold clays less in 
doubt. In Bedfordshire ‘all the clay land of the county is in a state of high 
ridge and furrow’... ‘The higher part of the land becomes dryer first, 
and the water gradually filters through the earth till it enters the open 
furrow.’® In Berkshire, ‘in the deeper soils of the Vale, the ridges are 
generally thrown pretty high as a substitute for draining’.1° ‘In the tillage 
of the open-fields’ in Buckinghamshire, ‘the height of the middle or crowns 
of the ridges. . .are raised very often more than 2 feet above the level of the 
furrows between them’ as a ‘means of getting rid of water’. Where the 


1 Bailey and Culley, op. cit. p. 67. 

2 E. Lisle, Observations in Husbandry (London, 1757), 1, 130. 

3 Worlidge, op. cit. p. 36. Champion, needless to say, does not necessarily 
mean common field. 

4 Linches, linchards, linchets, landsheres are commonly mentioned in the manorial 
documents. 

5 Finberg, art. cit. p. 180; Douch, art. cit. p. 152. 

6 M. W. Beresford, ‘Glebe Terriers and Open Field Yorkshire’, Yorks. 
Archaeol. F. (1950), XXXVU, 345 and n.2. Balks survive in some Suffolk farms also. 

7 Beresford, ‘Ridge and Furrow and the Open Fields’, p. 42. 

8 Those who have doubted the existence of grass balks would have profited 
from a perusal of Worlidge, op. cit. pp. 324, 328, where he gives these definitions: 
‘Lynchet—a certain line of green-sword or Bounds, dividing Arable Land in 
Common Fields.’ ‘Dool—a green balk or mound between the Ploughed Lands 
in Common Fields.’ ‘Mere—same as Lynchet.’ The existence of such balks 
has long been known though recently controverted. See J. A. Venn, The 
Foundations of Agricultural Economics (Cambridge, 1933), pp- 44-5, 48. 

9 Batchelor, op. cit. pp. 279-80. 

10 Mavor, op. cit. p. 159. 
11 St John Priest, General View of the Agriculture of the County of Buckingham, 
(London, 1813), p. 131. 
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stetches are ‘upset’ in Cambridgeshire ‘it is for the purpose of surface- 
drainage’, these ridges being called ‘high-backs’.t In Devon, the lands 
were high or level according to the soil.2 The object of high ridging in 
Durham was to keep the wheat dry on cold land. On the strong lands of 
Essex, the ‘eights’ (stitches of eight furrows) had the same object.* In 
Gloucester the clay vale was in ridges considered too high if the land were 
but properly drained.’ High ridges were ploughed in the heavy soils of 
Hampshire. The Kentish farmer used high, round ridges on wet land.’ 
In Lincolnshire, the reporter did not think it necessarily advantageous to 
plough down the ‘highlands’ on clay soils. Oxfordshire ridges were very 
high on clay.? In Warwickshire the strong clays had large, crooked ridges, 
and between each pair of these was a smaller ridge. ‘Upon wet land, 
narrow ridges will not keep the land so dry as ridges’ of less height ‘well 
rounded, so as to throw off the rain that falls’.° On the other hand, some 
of the ridges on Surrey clay were held to be too low. In Young’s opinion, 
upsetting stetches was ‘the most excellent way of all others of laying wet 
soils dry’.!? 

The use of high-backed ridges for surface drainage is as old as the 
Romans. Walter of Henley advises ‘when your lands are sown let the 
marshy ground and damp ground be well ridged, and the water made to 
run, so that the ground may be freed from water’.4 Lisle in the eighteenth 
century was just as clear about the matter as I.R. in the sixteenth.” 

Worlidge says much the same. ‘All Clay, stiff, cold, and moist Grounds, 
are generally thrice ploughed, in the Spring, Summer, and at Seed-time for 
Wheat; and four times for Barley, if it be the first Grain sown after long 
resting, which in most places is not usual. These several Ploughings or 
Fallowings are very advantageous to Ground in several respects. It layeth 
the Ground by degrees in Ridges, in such order, as nature requireth, the 
better they are for Wheat, which naturally delighteth in moist Ground, 
so that it be laid dry, that is, not subject to be drowned or over-glutted 
with moist years. And this method of laying the Ridges, much prevents 
the blasting of Wheat; for Wheat is easily. over-charged with Water either 


1 Gooch, op. cit. pp. 95-6. 
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in Winter or Summer.’ And again: ‘Over much moisture proves very 
injurious to.Corn, and other Plantations; the normal remedy whereof is 
to lay the Land high in Ridges, and cut Drains at the ends of the Furrows 
to carry away the superfluous Water.” 

And this, too, was the opinion of old George Barwell, who, when asked 
the reason for high ridges replied: ‘Yea, Sur, we mun lie ’em up, a-thissen, 
or we canno get onny wheat. An us lie ’em flat o’th’ top, th’ first pash 
oi rain runs ’em into lakes, and sets the crop. It hen been tried a many 
time; but it wunno do.’ And, when asked by Marshall why the ridges were 
lowered after enclosure, he answered: ‘Yea, yea, Sur, when they ha’ 
gotten some turf in ’em, they wunno run, a-thaten: but here we fallow, 
fallow, fallow, every three year, till they runnen like lime welly: and if 
they dunno lien up sharp, we canno get onny wheat, skant. 2 

Jethro Tull tells the same story, though more pretentiously. ‘The only 
Remedy to prevent this Disease [blight] in Plants is, to lay such wet 
Land up into Ridges, that the Water may run off into the Furrows, and 
be convey’d by Ditches or Drains into some River.... The Method of 
plowing Land up into Ridges is a particular Sort of Tillage; the chief Use 
of which is, the Alteration it makes in the Degrees of Heat and Moisture, 
being two of the grand Requisites of Vegetation; for very different Degrees 
of these are necessary to different Species of Vegetables’. And, travelling 
through Northamptonshire, Young writes that: ‘The only reason given for 
the present ridge and furrows is their being dry—the tops of them certainly 
are so; but the furrows are surely worthless. ’4 

Thus, although Mr Beresford asserts that the directions of the strips are 
not reconcilable with the requirements of drainage,® and that ‘ridge and 
furrow may have helped drainage, and considerations of drainage may have 
determined the direction in which they lay, but drainage was not the reason 
for their creation’, what emerges clearly is that most ridges were gathered 
and gathered again precisely for surface-drainage. Now, surface-drainage 
is by no means the same as under-drainage in either purpose or method. 
In surface-drainage, although the works generally run from high to low 
ground, they do not, and should not, always run thus. In many instances 
efficient surface-drainage can only be obtained by works along the contour 
line. It might be thought that the so-called horizontal ridges along hillsides 
contradict the demands of surface-drainage; but nothing could be further 
from the truth. According to Tull, ‘The Two Sorts of Land most liable 
to be over-glutted with Water, are Hills, whereof the Upper Stratum (or 
Staple) is Mould lying upon a Second Stratum of Clay. And generally all 
strong deep Land. Hills are made wet and spewy by the Rain Water 
that falls thereon, and soaks into them, as into other Land; but being 
stopp’d by the Clay lying next the Surface or Staple, cannot enter the Clay; 


1 Worlidge, op. cit. pp. 35, 212. 

2 W, Marshall, op. cit. 1, 42. 

3 J. Tull, Horse-Hoeing Husbandry (London, 1762), p. 241. 

4 A. Young, Eastern Tour (London, 1771), 1, 61. 

5 ‘Ridge and Furrow and the Open Fields’, p. 42; Hoskins, op. cit. p. 95. 
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and for want of Entrance, spreads itself upon it.... The Land of such 
an Hill is not the less wet or spewy for being laid up in Ridges, if they be 
made from the higher to the lower Part of the Field; for the Force of the 
Water’s Weight continued will raise it so, as to cause it to issue out at the 
very Tops of those Ridges; the Earth becomes a sort of Pap or Batter, and 
being like a Quagmire, in going over it, the Feet of Men and Cattle sink 
till they come to the Clay.’ Even trench draining becomes ineffective after 
a time, ‘for the Trenches are apt to be stopp’d up, and then the Springs 
break out again as before: Besides this is a very chargeable Work, and in 
many Places the Expence of it may almost equal the Purchase of the Land. 
Therefore ’tis a better Method to plow the Ridges cross the Hill almost 
horizontally, that their parting Furrows, lying open, may serve as a Drain 
to the Ridge next below it; for when the Plough has made the Bottom of 
these horizontal Furrows a few Inches deeper than the Surface of the 
Clay, the Water will run to their Ends very securely, without rising 
into the Mould, provided no Part of the Furrows be lower than their 
Ends.’ 

Moreover, it is clear that the high-backs themselves provided surface- 
drainage, no matter whether they ran from high to low ground or not. 
The soil on the crown was dry while that in the furrows was wet. Hence, 
even ‘Flat Land in Ridge and Furrow is dryer than if not’.2 Another 
consideration was that ridges were better placed for the sun if directed 
from north to south. Lastly, in practice the direction of the ridge is never 
counter to the demands of surface drainage, no matter what the main 
purpose of the ridge. 

Indeed, it must be said that all ridges were not ploughed primarily for 
the purpose of surface-drainage. ‘Ridges pretty generally prevail on the 
Derbyshire ploughed lands, whatever be the nature of the soil, or the 
declivity of the surface’, while high-ridged pasture lands are not common.? 
Two-bout ridges are to be found even on the less strong lands of Essex. 
‘Stitches of a yard wide, or two-bout lands, are common in the chalky 
district’ of Bedfordshire ‘and are thought useful’, supposedly because they 
provided a better and deeper tilth on thin soils.> In Suffolk, ‘on many of 
the poorest and driest sands, rye is sown on four-furrow ridges, which to 
persons accustomed to wet soil appears absurd; but it is done in order to 
lay a greater depth of mould (if such it may be called) together, for the corn 
to strike root in. The poorer the land, the more necessary is this mode 
thought to be.’® A great deal of the Warwickshire light land was also 
ridged.” On the self-draining chalks of the Yorkshire Wolds, two-bout 
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ridges were used to provide depth of tilth.1 ‘Even upon the Wolds of 
Yorkshire’, says Marshall, ‘I have observed the thin, light, chalky loam, 
with which they are covered, scraped up together into high ridges.’? The 
sandy land of Cheshire was formed into ridges 27 inches wide.® 

Not dissimilar was the ridging along the sides of the chalk downs in some 
countries. Cobbett tells us: ‘I saw, on my way through the down countries, 
hundreds of acres of ploughed land in shelves. What I mean is, the side of 
a steep hill, made into the shape of stazrs, only the rising parts more sloping 
than those of a stairs, and deeper in proportion. The side of the hill in its 
original form, was too steep to be ploughed, or even to be worked with 
a spade. The earth as soon as moved, would have rolled down the hill; 
besides the rains would soon have washed away all the surface earth, 
and have left nothing for plants of any sort to grow in. Therefore the sides 
of hills, where the land was sufficiently good, and where it was wanted for 
the growing of corn, were thus made into a sort of step or shelves, and the 
horizontal parts... were ploughed and sowed, as they generally are, indeed, 
to this day.*4 The rising parts were the balks, walls or linchards.5 Defoe was 
seeing no innovation in the ploughing-up of downs.* Already in the 
fifteenth century some of the demesne arable at Aldbourne lay in severalty 
on the hillside in an area called les Rigges.? In Amesbury Earls there was 
arable ‘upon the walls’.8 Possibly horizontal ridging can be traced back 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages. ‘The transformation of the balk into 
a linchet where the soil is turned downhill is also illustrated’ at Portland, 
‘and the theory that some linchets, at least, are intimately connected with 
Open Field agriculture is thus proved’.® This agrees with the theory that 
the strip-linchets discovered by aerial photography form evidence of such 
cultivation before as well as after the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons. It might 
also be, however, that archaeologists have antedated some of these linchets, 
which might have been slowly formed in medieval times by the use of balks 
on hillsides where soil-creep could not be avoided.” 

Still another special purpose of ridges is the growing of root-crops. This 
purpose is merely an extension of the system of ridging for a deeper tilth. 
Since root-crops were already being introduced from about the middle of 
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the seventeenth century, we may suppose that these ridges began to appear 
from about that time. In some parts potatoes and cabbages are put ‘on 
the ridge’, much like root-crops.* 

Another purpose of ridge and furrow has no connexion with arable 
cultivation. It was the prerequisite of floating a water-meadow to throw 
the land into ridge and furrow. In Wiltshire, it was always necessary to 
throw up new ridge and furrow to this end. These ridges and furrows 
may still be seen in the Avon and Wylye valleys there. The floating of 
water-meadows started in Herefordshire and Wiltshire in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries and spread to the north and east Midlands 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.? Hence, it would be too much 
to say that all ridge and furrow necessarily indicates arable cultivation. 

It can hardly be doubted, moreover, that much ridge and furrow was 
created in seeding down pasture and meadow. In Derbyshire the pasture 
grounds were ridged only somewhat less than the arable fields.? Surface- 
drainage is necessary also for the safe keeping of cattle, and especially of 
sheep, in wet seasons. The ridges provide cover from the wind and a dry 
platform for the spreading of feed. In Warwickshire, on strong clays, large 
crooked ridges were used for arable and gathered very high, but between 
each pair of arable ridges was a smaller ridge of pasture. These small 
ridges ‘used generally to be in grass, but now remain in that state only in 
the common field land’.* In nineteenth-century Cheshire, the land was 
gathered in ridge and furrow mainly for the drainage of pasture grounds. 
‘Exactness in making the butts may not be so essential in arable land, but 
in pastures’ very much so. ‘On some of the best clay land, if it have 
a tolerable slope, I do not consider thorough-drainage necessary, particu- 
larly if it be kept much in pasture, and the butts be well formed.... On 
much of the pasture land the butts are too small and flat."® Best noted that 
‘In a moist yeare hardland-grasse prooveth better then carres, or ing- 
growndes, and ridges of lande better than furres, for water standinge longe 
in the furres spoyleth the growth for that yeare.’® 

Even, however, if we prove that a certain area was ridged and furrowed 
for arable cultivation, this by no means proves that cultivation was 
permanent, nor does it follow that the arable was in an open-field state. 
None of the writers on agriculture has ever considered ridge and furrow 
peculiar to open-field land, but peculiar to certain farming conditions on 
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both open and enclosed fields. Also ridge and furrow could be ploughed 
for temporary, shifting cultivations and for the more regular out-field of 
the in-field-out-field system. On the Yorkshire Wolds in-field-out-field 
tillage was practised until the Napoleonic Wars.1_ Most Northumberland 
farms in the eighteenth century still worked on the same system. Nor is 
there any reason to consider these areas as greatly exceptional.? 

Even if we prove that the arable cultivation of a certain area was more 
or less permanent, this by no means excludes the possibility of convertible 
husbandry, which is in fact nearly approached by temporary out-field when 
excellently managed. We know that convertible husbandry was being 
increasingly practised in early modern England, mostly in closes, but also 
in open field. Ley farming, especially in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire 
and district, was all the rage in the early seventeenth century, as it has 
been in our own lifetimes, and was the usual course of arable management 
in many parts of England, including the Midlands. Ley farming was 
general in Cheshire, the length of leys being between four and nine years.® 
In Cornwall, ‘the whole is convertible’.6 Leys of seven to nine years were 
general in Cumberland; on breaking up they were put under corn for nine 
to twelve years.’ The fertile soils of Derbyshire were in leys, which the 
poorer farmers laid down ‘with foul hay-seeds’.§ In Essex ley farming was 
commonly practised.? In Kent leys are found very widely.!° Leys were in 
use also in Hampshire, Hereford"! and elsewhere. And even where con- 
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vertible husbandry was not in vogue, it was not uncommon for townships 
entirely to recast their field arrangements, laying a common field down to 
grass and ploughing new fields out of the common.* 

Still less, however, was ridge and furrow ploughing confined to open 
fields. It was used in enclosed fields also; whether the fields were common, 
open or closed made no difference to the mode of ploughing.” In Middlesex 
the ridges varied considerably in form between open and enclosed fields.? 
The Buckinghamshire reporter reprehends the two-foot ridges and says 
‘if they existed only upon lands under open-field culture, no notice would 
be taken of them in this place; but that is not the case’. Young describes 
the ploughing up of ridges near Bradwell, for drainage, not because the 
fields were open, which they were not, but because the land was cold.° 
When Tull discusses ridging it never enters his head that this should be 
done merely on common field, still less merely on open-field land. At 
Shalbourne the land was, in any case, mostly enclosed by Tull’s time.’ 
In fact he specifically tells us that he tried out his new contour ridging 
method on land newly enclosed and converted to arable.* The farmers with 
whom Lisle discusses the matter are obviously not mere holders of tenantry 
land in common fields, but well-breeched farmers of land in severalty.® 
In Northamptonshire, Young describes the travelling woadsmen who ‘hire 
closes of old grass for two years to take a crop of woad.... When they have 
taken up the crop the old tenant re-enters the land, and ploughs for two 
years more... but is to lay down the land to grass with the second crop... 
and so leaves the turf to come again.’ He suggests that the woadsmen be 
prevailed upon to slit down their ridges before departure. ‘As to the 
laying arable land down to grass, they do it in the ridge and furrow way.’ 
Thus, in Northamptonshire, the farmers seeded down under oats with ten 
pounds of white clover and half a bushel of rye grass to the acre, but in the 
ridge and furrow way. As might be expected, it was particularly in the 
Midlands that the gathering of ridges continued after enclosure. The en- 
closures of this area were not mainly for permanent pasture, but about half 
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for long leys. The usual mode of husbandry after such enclosure was to seed 
down to grass for six or seven years. After this period in ‘turf’, the leys 
were broken by a single ploughing for oats, then sown to wheat on two or 
three ploughings. The wheat stubble was winter fallowed, grass seeded 
under barley, and so back to six or seven years of turf. And all these 
ploughings were in the old ridge and furrow way.! When sown, the ridges 
would have been gathered up and twice-gathered or more. Allowing for 
furrow slices 9 inches broad and 6 inches deep, gathering-up from the flat 
would make the elevation of the crown above the bottom of the water- 
furrow about g inches. Thus all the ridges to be seen in the Midlands 
to-day are explicable, in respect of height, by the ploughings of the ley 
husbandry of the enclosures. More, the ‘generations of ploughing’ invoked 
by Mr Beresford are seen to be the work of a single ploughing season. Nor 
is this merely applicable to the Midland district. At the end of the summer 
fallow on Essex ley land, the mould was laid in four-furrow ridges, elevated 
again for the winter, sown with barley, ploughed crown-and-furrow and 
then seeded down with clover that is said to have fared better in the 
furrows than upon the crowns.? In Cumberland the same narrow ridges 
were ploughed for grass as for corn.? Marshall, the most reliable of the 
writers of this time, finds nothing extraordinary in the ploughing of high- 
backs in closes. It.is precisely of an enclosed field that he tells the story of 
the man who could not see any of the five or six ploughs at work because 
‘they were making up their furrows, and were wholly hid, by the ridges, 
from his sight’.4 Elsewhere he discusses high ridges on both enclosed and 
unenclosed fields.* Nor was such ploughing confined to old enclosures, nor 
even to old ploughland. In the course of the increased cropping in Carmar- 
thenshire after. the beginning of the Napoleonic wars, the fields newly taken 
in were ‘drawn out into ridges 3 feet wide’. The mere fact that they were 
drawn out shows that there was not ridge and furrow there previously.® 
In some cases the evidence of new ‘Napoleonic’ ridge and furrow is so 
clear as to convince the most sceptical. Thus, in Bedfordshire, ‘Mr Smith 
of Kimbolton, who has ploughed up some old level pastures, has raised 
them into ridges about 3 yards wide’.’ Evidently land was ploughed into 
high ridges on both old and new enclosures and on both old and newly 
broken land, both where there had been gathering-up before and where 
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there had not. It was precisely because of this that the various writers of 
the nineteenth century described the gathering and twice-gathering of 
lands.! : 

Even, however, if it has been proved that some particular area of ridge 
and furrow was for open-field cultivation, it would still not be proven 
that the field was common. The demesne lands would be ridged and 
furrowed, whether lying dispersedly or in severalty. Field-work could 
hardly be expected to disclose whether or not the common rights had been 
extinguished, nor could it prove ‘strip-cultivation’. Suppose that the 
Yorkshire Wolds were found gathered into ridge and furrow. Field-work 
might help to disclose the purpose of the ridges if high, for here is a great 
variety of soil types, in some places flint debris, in some bare chalk, in some 
gravel beds,? and high ridges might not be everywhere for the same end. 
But field-work would not disclose that the Wolds were mostly sheep-walk 
until about 1770; that two-thirds of them were broken up by 1812 and the 
whole by 1847; nor would it disclose that this new permanent cultivation 
was not in common fields; nor which parts were formerly out-field and 
which tillage-field.* 

Certainly no aerial photograph would distinguish land in severalty from 
land in tenantry. Historians have become so accustomed to reading of the 
only two categories of arable known to the writers of text-books—common 
and enclosed—that the existence of open arable in severalty tends to be 
forgotten. The word ‘enclosure’ fastens on an outward distinction to 
describe a whole system of land management that did not always possess 
this outward feature. What distinguished the two managements was not 
merely the hedges, walls, ditches and fences, but the presence or absence 
of common rights. More important than the distinction between enclosed 
and champion counties, in this respect, is the distinction between common 
field and severalty. In Wiltshire, ‘bringing the dispersed properties of 
each person into fewer pieces, freed from all rights of commonage’ was 
called ‘putting the lands zm severalty’. Where this had not been done the 
lands were “‘in tenantry”’.4 ‘These terms were habitually employed, and not 
only in Chalk Wiltshire.® 

Now, severalty was by no means uncommon without enclosure. Many 
of the demesne farms of Wiltshire were so disposed.® The pages of early 
modern survey books teem with entries of lands in severalty in the open 

+ E.g. Stephens, loc. cit.; Andrews, loc. cit.; D. Low, Elements of Practical 
Agriculture (London, 1843), pp. 214 ff.; J. Wilson, Rural Cyclopedia (London 
1849), art. ‘Ploughing’; J. Caird, English Agriculture (London, 1852), p. 335. 
I am indebted to Mr G. E. Fussell for the last three references. In ridging up 
the amount of grass would be slightly increased with the increased surface area. 
See Marshall, op. cit. 1, 77, 81; Gooch, op. cit. p. 96; Best, op. cit. p. 44. 

Strickland, op. cit. p. 4; Legard, art. cit. pp. 85, 87-8. ' 

/ 3 Strickland, op. Cit. pp. 105, 107, 109; he speaks of the recent plough-up of 
‘inclosed lordships’. See also L. D. Stamp, ‘The East Riding of Yorkshire’ 
in his Land of Britain (London, 1941-5), Iv, 241 ff. ; 

E Syed oa es P- con oe . ey: op. cit. pp. 100-1. 
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fields. Slater saw the significance of this when he wrote: ‘Rights of common 
in Wessex more than elsewhere have decayed, irrespective of actual 
enclosure; and using the word enclosure in its broad sense, it may be said 
that in Wessex the process of enclosure has least of all taken visible shape, 
either in the growing of hedges, or building of walls, or in the conversion 
of arable into pasture... .If Celia Fiennes could revisit the neighbourhood 
of Amesbury and Stonehenge, she would probably again describe it as 
“all on the downs, a fine champion country”’.”! If for no other reason 
then, because of the great number of open-field farms in severalty it is 
impossible to accept Mr Beresford’s conclusion that the presence of ridge 
and furrow ‘certainly does indicate that the field in question was at one 
time under strip’. 

Ridge and furrow was not peculiar to the open fields. Nor was high 
ridging for any imagined purpose of common field cultivation. High-backs 
were for floating, for tilth-deepening and, most of all, for surface-draining. 
That surface-drainage is independent of under-drainage is proved by the 
fact that it continued to be used after the introduction of the most efficient 
system of under-drainage. And the evidence of this incidentally yields 
further proof of the elevation of ridges in enclosed fields. In Bedfordshire, 
‘even ‘when the land has been drained, many of the old ridges’ remain. 
“When the drainage is completed our more skilful farmers lower them, 
only so far as the soil will permit.... Many of the best farmers adopt at 
present the narrow twelve-furrow ridges; a plan that enables them to drill 
and harrow with the horses in the furrow....Among others, Mr Pain and 
his sons at Felmersham have long adopted this system, and the county 
cannot boast of better farmers.’ In the Vale of Gloucester ‘some question 
whether the high-ridged lands without under-draining, are not in a worse 
state than if they had remained flat as nature left them’.? In the East 
Riding ridges were abandoned, except for swedes,* but in the North Riding, 
‘the ‘‘lands’’, or spaces between the furrows, vary from six to seven yards 
wide, and slope gradually into the furrows, so that the water may descend, 
flow on to the ditches, and thus be carried off the land’.® 

Thus there is ample evidence that ridge and furrow was still needed on 
some lands after under drainage as well as before, and that these ridges 
were sometimes gathered high and round. What then puts an end to the 

+ Slater, op. cit. pp. 234-5. 

2 W. Bennett, ‘The Farming of Bedfordshire’, Fournal R.A.S.E. (1857), XV, 
3, 6. For other evidence see: S. Jones, ‘On the Farming of Cambridgeshire’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1846), vu, 59; Palin, art. cit. pp. 62-3, 77-8; J. J. Rowley, 
‘The Farming of Derbyshire’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1853), X1v, 287; Baker, art. cit. 
pp- 35, 40; H. Evershod, ‘Agriculture of Hertfordshire’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1864), 
xxv, 279; B. Almack, ‘On the Agriculture of Norfolk’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1844), 
V, 323, 333; R. W. Corringham, ‘Agriculture of Nottinghamshire’, Journal 
R.A.S.E. (1845), Vi, 11, 31; H. Tanner, ‘The Agriculture of Shropshire’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1858), XIX, 11, 55. 

3 J. Bravendar, ‘Farming of Gloucestershire’, Journal R.A.S.E. (1850), XI, 151. 

* Legard, art. cit_p. 1009. 

5 M. M. Milburn, ‘On the Farming of the North Riding of Yorkshire’, 
Journal R.A.S.E. (1848), 1x, 513. ; 
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gathering-up of highbacks on cold lands? Neither the plough nor the 
tractive force decides the method of ploughing more than in part. Both 
the method of ploughing and the implements designed or evolved to this 
end, are decided by two factors: first, the local farming conditions of soil 
and climate; and, secondly, the general economic conditions. Local 
farming conditions, however, remain relatively stable and form the more 
permanent or underlying factor in deciding ploughing methods. What 
decides relatively rapid changes in farming methods must be, above all, 
the general economic conditions in which the farmer operates. And this is 
precisely what we find for the decline of highbacks. Ridges were lowered 
or levelled under the impact not of enclosure or internal combustion 
engines, but under the impact of unprecedented farming boom. To find 
the cause of the lowering or levelling of the ridges, we need to establish 
precisely the cause of their elevation when this was for the purpose of 
surface-drainage. 

Why the reporters made inquiries for the reason for highbacks was 
because it was considered something of a mystery. In the words of the 
best writer, ‘the orIGIN of high ridges has long been considered, I believe, 
as one of the secrets, which antiquity may call its own. They are certainly 
monuments of human industry; but are too humble to have engaged the 
attention of the antiquary.’! When he heard Barwell say, ‘we mun lie 
°em up...or we canno get onny wheat. An us lie ’em flat o’th’top, the 
first pash of rain runs ’em into lakes, and sets the crop...when they ha’ 
got some turf in ’em, they wunno run... but here we fallow, fallow, fallow, . 
every three year; till they runnen like lime welly’, Marshall remarked that 
he had at last found the secret. The older practice, on both enclosed and 
unenclosed fields, was either to have a fallow every second, third or fourth 
year, or to lay to grass periodically and have one fallow, say, every ten 
years. In fallowing, the ridges were continually slit down, or slit down in 
one very deep ploughing, until the land was quite level, apart from a trace 
of the water-furrow. A fallow stirring overthwart the ridges often followed; 
but whether the land was cross-ploughed or not, the soil was cleared of 
weeds and pulverized by continual ploughings. At the first ‘pash’ of rain, 
the whole field would have become waterlogged, the whole crop drowned 
or blighted. When pulverized, the soil loses its self-draining properties and 
water would literally stand upon the field. Therefore, after fallowing, the 
husbandman throws the soil into high ridge and furrow, in order to plough 
as much of the land as possible out of the water. In the common fields 
under the four-field course of cultivation in Gloucestershire, ‘the number of 
plowings, in the four years round, is six. Three in the fallow year; one for 
barley; one for beans; and generally one for wheat. The fallow is broken up 
after barley seed time; slitting the ridges down, by a deep ploughing. In the 
first stirring, they are gathered up. On this second plowing, the manure is 
spread; and plowed under, with a shallow furrow; which is likewise turned 
upward; to lay the ridges dry, during winter. In the spring they are slit 
down for barley; and next autumn, gathered uf, for beans; and the ensuing 

? Marshall, Glocestershire, 1, 77. 
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autumn, again plowed upward for wheat. Six plowings, in four years, for 
pee crops and a fallow; four of them being upward, two downward, of the 
ridges.”! 

Provided that the ridges were gathered high, wheat was a good crop on 
heavy soil. The highbacks supplied the surface-drainage that fallowing 
obstructed. The heavier the soil, however, the greater the need for fal- 
lowing. Hence, even when conditions made possible the general restriction 
of fallowing, we would expect this restriction to be least narrow on the 
heaviest lands. Worlidge stresses the additional necessity for the bare fallow 
on the heavy clays. ‘The Sun and Sull are some Husbandmens Soil—The 
greedy Villager likes best that Mold, Which twice have left the Sun, and twice 
the Cold—That is to say, often Plowed and exposed to the Sun and Frost, 
as some strong Clays require before they are sown, and then become 
extraordinary Fertile.’ ‘For this reason bare fallows were continued on 
land in severalty in Cambridgeshire in the nineteenth century, and for 
this reason some Bedfordshire farmers continued to fallow, twi-fallow and 
tri-fallow, in their closes. And in our time, ‘when land cannot be kept 
clean by ordinary rotational methods, it may be left without a crop for 
a year and “‘bare-fallowed’’>’. Thus in Essex the fallowing system continued 
undiminished and was considered ‘essentially necessary on this soil’. In 
November was the first fallow ploughing; then the stitches were laid up 
round; then the close cross-ploughed several times; then put into four- 
furrow ridges; then ploughed again. At Bradwell, eight fallow-ploughings 
were made. Eight or nine such ploughings were general and in some parts 
ten or twelve.* Except on stiff soils, the wide intervals between fallow crops 
suffice for cleaning operations, but ‘the stiff clays do not always allow of 
such management, fallowing is therefore the only way such land can be 
brought into that clean tilthy state that is necessary, and wheat being the 
principal crop usually raised in such soils, is far more benefited than any 
other by being treated for a summer fallow. As soon as the spring crops are 
got in, the land should be ploughed first, and if it can be done earlier, all 
the better. In June it must be ploughed again, across the last furrows; 
immediately after this it must be well harrowed by double turn, crossing 
each other over and over again, to eradicate all plants and weeds that be 
in it; these are then collected in heaps and carted off to be rotted and con- 
verted into manure... .If the land require it, and it generally will, another 
ploughing and harrowing, precisely the same as before, must be repeated, 
and the land may then be prepared for cropping by being heavily dunged 
and ridged as circumstances may require.’” 

‘The heavier class of clays. . .have not yet been ameliorated to the degree 
of bearing green-crops profitably, so they must continue to be bare- 
fallowed; but part of even the ameliorated soil of almost every farm is 


1 Marshall, op. cit. 1, 68-9. 

2 Worlidge, op. cit. pp. 35-6. SG 00Ch,. OD. CAt.. DP. £10: 

4 Batchelor, op. cit. p. 328. 5 Watson and More, op. cit. p. 115. 
6 Young, Essex, 1, 195-6. I am indebted to Mr Fussell for this reference. 

7 Andrews, op. cit. pp. 242-3. 
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necessitated to be bare-fallowed, for want of adequate farm-yard manure.’ 
Extraneous manures, however, have helped to cut out the bare fallows, 
since they make possible the profitable cultivation of green-crops. After 
the cross-ploughing of the fallowings, ‘the usual preparation of bare-fallow 
land for laying dung upon it is to feer it into ridges, though in the sheep and 
corn countries dunging is done by the fold in which sheep are fed upon 
tares or other forage’.+ ; 
Now, we have already seen that bare fallowing continued even in ley 
husbandry in both open and enclosed fields in the heavy soil districts of 
England in the early modern period and afterwards. And we have also 
seen that the gathering and regathering of ridges continued in these 
countries. The connexion between fallowing and the elevation of ridges has 
already been made clear. We have, moreover, seen that the heights of 
the ridges visible to-day are explicable by a single season’s ploughing. 
Therefore, we would be correct in concluding that most of the ridges to 
be seen to-day in the heavy clays are in fact the work of nineteenth- 
century farmers practising ley husbandry in enclosed fields. The ridges 
were normally lowered upon enclosure and not laid up sharp, simply 
because ley farming had been, or was being, introduced, and the soil, 
having turf in it, had greater self-draining properties. Why, then, should 
it be mainly in this area that the ridges are preserved? The great farming 
boom in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century made possible 
the purchase of imported natural manures and of home-produced arti- 
ficials. By this means the bare-fallow area was more narrowly circum- 
scribed. Nevertheless, bare-fallowing and elevated ridges continued to be 
used in the heavy soil areas, even where convertible. Then the whole of 
British agriculture reeled under the impact of foreign competition. Only 
in the most highly favoured areas of England did the plough remain 
profitable. In some long ley countries, in particular in the Midlands, the 
leys degenerated into permanent pastures, some of which, by occasional 
ploughing-up and reseeding, remained good grassland, while the remainder 
degenerated further into semi-rough pasture. Under these circumstances, 
and at this time, were gathered up most of the high ridges now to be seen 
in the Midland district. They were intended only to have been there for 
the ley period, but they became as permanent as the turf. This is not to 
say, however, that ploughing into high ridges was everywhere abandoned 
even at this stage. What decided, in part, which of the heavy soil lands 
should be abandoned by the plough was the climate. In the eastern 
counties of England, where good harvests could be generally expected, the 
heavy clays continued to be tilled and to be gathered up and even twice- 
gathered. The second factor helping to decide which lands should be tilled 
was economic. Where the occupation of the soil was mainly in the hands 
of family farmers the old routine of the long ley might be retained. And 
since precisely these family farmers were unable to manure intensely enough 
to avoid fallowing, the soil continued to be pulverized from time to time, 
and hence to be twice-gathered. In parts of Derbyshire, leases continued 
1 Stephens, op. cit. pp. 261-4. 
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to stipulate that one-third of the tilled land be fallowed every year. Until 
1939 some of the Derbyshire farmers continued to plough up highbacks.2 
It is only with the increasing economic autarkie of the modern world, that 
the virtual, though not absolute, abandonment of highbacks has been 
achieved. In a word, once general economic conditions made it possible 
for the farmer to move the plough round the farm with all the resources 
of modern industry at his disposal, the virtual end of the highback was 
come. 

At the risk of dispelling illusions that should never have been conjured 
up, it is necessary to say that most of the ridge and furrow to be seen in 
the English countryside to-day is the result of fairly recent ploughing, not 
so much medieval as nineteenth century, and mostly in enclosures. Nor is 
this ridge and furrow the result of generations of ploughing. It will be 
observed that the most part of the present ridge and furrow is only twice- 
gathered and more or less straight. It was upon enclosure, though not 
because of enclosure but because of convertible husbandry, that many of 
these ridges were ‘straightened’ and ‘lowered’, that is, the old ridges slit 
down and the new ones ploughed straight, more or less, and elevated less 
than the former ones. Also in ploughing the land newly enclosed from the 
level common pastures, it was common to gather up new straight ridges 
instead of gathering up the old serpentine type.2. In Durham the old 
ridges were serpentine, the new straight. In Gloucestershire, the ridges 
were lowered after under-draining, but not levelled.4 In Middlesex they 
were often serpentine in the common fields, ‘but in the enclosures they are 
more straight’.® In the North Riding, they were lowered after enclosure, 
though still considered too high in many places.6 By the avoidance of 
spring ploughings, the ridges of the strong lands of Suffolk were being 
changed in 1803 to suit the requirements of the drill.” In Surrey, ‘with 
regard to the form of the ridges, there is no appearance of the least devia- 
tion from a straight line, except in some of the common fields, and in some | 
fields where the enclosures are crooked and irregular: where this is the case 
to an extreme degree, and the field is at the same time small, it is often 
thought advisable to retain or to resume the crooked ridges, following the 
bends of the hedges, as taking up less time to plough than would be 
required for a number of short ridges if they were down straight’.§ In 
Bedfordshire, in the clays, since ‘the land has been drained, many of the 
old crooked ridges have become straight’ and ‘when the drainage is com- 
pleted our more skilful farmers lower them, only so far as the soil will 
permit....Many of the best farmers adopt at present the narrow twelve- 
furrow ridges... . There are others, however, who after reducing judiciously 
the old lands, plough straight but not in narrow ridges. Here and there, 


1 E.g. Boyah Grange Farm, O.S. Grid Ref. 443,381. 
2 For a good discussion of the problems involved, see Marshall, op. cit. 1, 
83-4. See also Stephens, op. cit. p. 172. 
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perhaps, you may encounter a farmer whose reverence for the old serpen- 
tine system of ploughing is so profound, that, for the life of him, he will not 
go in any other direction. There are farms in this country where modern 
cultivation is scarcely known.’! In West Cambridgeshire, however, straight 
ridges were in a minority, even after enclosure, the farmers being also 
opposed to cleaving them down.? On the Cheshire dairy farms, with their 
ley husbandry, the old butts and loons were scarcely altered, ‘unless by 
a few furrows being ridged up in the rein, to the width of 5 or 6 feet’. 
Here, in ridging up pastures for the sake of surface drainage, the advice 
was to make the ridges with ‘exactness’ and to make them bigger and 
rounder than before; and this was in 1844.3 Some of the old-fashioned 
curved ridges survived in Warwickshire. Buckinghamshire farmers had 
not altered the form of their ridges much by the middle of the nineteenth 
century.® ‘In some parts of Essex, ploughing is done according to the shape 
of the hedge. At Wimbish Green a field whose longest boundary is in the 
form of an arc is still “ploughed rainbow’’.’® Serpentine ploughing con- 
tinues in many parts of the country where the hedges demand it. It might 
well be argued, then, that straight ridges, like straight hedges, are a sign of 
late enclosure, and that serpentine ridges and hedges are a sign of early or 
piecemeal enclosure. On the other hand, the serpentine ridges were con- 
tinued after many of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century parliamentary 
enclosures, so that any such argument would be fraught with danger. 
Furthermore, in Essex, a county of very old enclosure, some of the hedges 
and ridges are ‘rainbow’ in shape, while most are straight. Although 
serpentine ridges and hedges might argue the enclosure of open field, such 
evidence would be worthless by itself, since we cannot be sure if the ridges 
follow the hedge or the hedge the ridges. Straight ridges might argue 
enclosure from the wood or waste, but this argument would be dangerous 
because the open field ridges might have been replaced by others. Nor 
were all ridges in open field necessarily serpentine in shape. In many parts 
of the country they were as straight as a die. All that can be said is that 
serpentine ridges are more old-fashioned, though not necessarily older, 
than straight ones. 

It so happens that whether a ridge be straight or serpentine has no 
necessary connexion with the enclosure or lack of enclosure of a field, nor 
with the presence or absence of common rights. The most generally 
accepted explanation of the serpentine form is that it resulted from 
ploughing with a large team. Such a team would need to make a more or 
less wide circling movement at the end of each furrow and this would 
account for the S-bends. In short, there is no necessary correlation of ridge 
shape with field type and the shape of the ridge cannot argue, still less 
prove, the field arrangements obtaining in former times.. When a hedge 
crosses a line of ridge and furrow, this might argue that the field was 
formerly open and afterwards enclosed with hedges. But this argument 

1 Bennett, art. cit. pp. 3, 6. 2 Jones, art. cit. p..56. — 


3 Palin, art. cit. pp: 62-3, 77-8. 4 Evershod, art. cit. pp. 480-1. 
5 Rowley, art. cit. p. 287. ® Hennell, op. cit. p. 64. 
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is dangerous and could lead to incorrect results. All that is needed for 
the appearance of continuity between the ridges of two fields is that the 
fields should be of the same soil and enjoy the same climate, a circumstance 
not altogether rare. If then the ridges were drawn out by the same 
ploughman, or by two ploughmen of the same mind in this matter, they 
would be of equal breadth, and if the fields were end on end, every appear- 
ance of continuity would remain. It would then be impossible to see if 
the hedgerows had preceded the ploughing or the ploughing the hedge- 
rows. And even if the hedgerow were proven by record to have been 
posterior to the drawing of ridges, this would by no means prove that the 
original undivided field was open, still less common. On the contrary, the 
original field might well have been enclosed also. When arable was con- 
verted to permanent pasture in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, or between the two wars, many of the enclosed arable fields 
were split into smaller closes by new ditching and quicksetting. This 
practice was common in Midland England, since it was here that the 
greatest conversion was made. Similarly, now that tillage is profitable 
again, many of the hedgerows of the Midlands are being levelled. Hence, 
even if ridge and furrow does sail blithely over or under hedges, this in 
itself proves nothing but the division of fields. 

In the comparison of survey maps, aerial photographs and visible ridge 
and furrow, it is often found that there is an approximate coincidence of the 
direction of ridge and furrow, and, to those first confronted with all three, 
this coincidence appears a convincing argument of the identity and con- 
tinuity of these self-same ridges and furrows, a proof of the permanence 
of the ridges of the old open fields. Second thoughts, however, reveal that 
it merely proves something that might well have been assumed, to wit, 
that the lie of the land has remained the same throughout the ages. As long 
as the lie of the land remains the same, then ninety-nine ploughmen of 
a hundred will plough their ridges in the same direction, the tractor 
ploughman of to-day just as the medieval husbandman. 

In conclusion, then, we cannot agree with Mr Beresford that ‘the single 
strip of the medieval fields is represented exactly by the ridge and furrow 
of the modern English landscape’. Ridge and furrow was not always for 
arable cultivation; when for arable, not always for cereal crops; when for 
cereal crops, not always for permanent cultivation; when for permanent 
cultivation, not always for continuous tillage; when for continuous tillage, 
not always for open-field tillage; when for open-field tillage, not always 
for common-field husbandry. Conversely, much land that was subject 
to common-field husbandry was never thrown into ridge and furrow at all, 
still less twice-gathered. If a calculation were made, it would probably 
reveal at least as much common-field cultivation without ridges as with 
ridges. A very great part of our English land was, in fact, always ploughed 
flat, often without any water-furrows at all. Hence, ridge and furrow is 
very far from being a clear indication of the former extent of open field or 
of common field. Where the surveyor of 1586 or 1674 was cautious, we must 
be doubly cautious, since many hands have been set to the plough since | 
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then. The most precise conclusion that can be drawn, in part, from the 
presence of ridge and furrow, is that drawn in Cheese Wiltshire by Thomas 
Davis, the best reporter to the Board of Agriculture. He remarks that ‘the 
straightness of the hedges, the uniformity of the enclosures, and the evident 
traces of the plough, are convincing proofs, that a great proportion of it 
was originally in an open field arable state’.! This, however, is an old and 
familiar general conclusion. All that the evidence of ridge and furrow 
proves by itself is that the land was at one time thrown into ridge and 
furrow. 

Whatever hazards are run by those who try to determine the area of 
common field from the evidence of ridge and furrow, they are slight 
compared with those of estimating the population of medieval England 
from the extent of ridge and furrow.? Only a small proportion of the ridge 
and furrow at present discernible in any way is medieval. Indeed, if a great 
extent of medieval ridge and furrow were ever proved, this might equally 
well argue a low level of population. Since highbacks would only have 
been used where the land was bare-fallowed or the soil thin and poor, 
a great extent of high-backs would only prove once again the relatively 
feeble nature of medieval economy and of medieval agriculture, the 
degradation of agriculture by the excessive burdens placed upon the 
producer in feudal society. The vicious circle of medieval husbandry is too 
well known to bear repetition, but it was linked with the vicious circle of 
feudal economy: the inability of the producers to accumulate and retain 
competent stocks of capital. 

Finally, what we need is not to lay aside our books in favour of our boots, 
but to study the records and books in order to reveal the immense variety, 
flexibility and richness of English agriculture in the early modern period, 
and so to discover our great agricultural history. This is not to say that our 
boots may be dispensed with. On the contrary, precisely in order to make 
sense of our books and documents, we need to master the art and science 
of husbandry and to do this we shall find stout boots essential. Hence we 
need ‘not more documents but stouter boots’. We have plenty of docu- 
ments and books: we need only to understand them. 


University of Nottingham 


1 Davis, op. cit. p. 7. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE AND THE 
‘UNFAVOURABLE BALANCE’ 
CONTROVERSY, 1660-1685 


By MARGARET PRIESTLEY 


N the years following the restoration of Charles II, Anglo-French 
[sation became one of the dominant themes in English politics. The 

mounting tension against France, which reached a climax in the late 
1670’s, was not confined to any one sphere of activity, and everything 
French became suspect. Among the questions at issue between the two 
countries, economic matters ranked high in importance, and contemporary 
opinion, particularly in the City of London, indicated with alarm the 
growing threat of French competition in all the markets of the world. The 
core of the commercial problem, however, lay in Anglo-French trade itself, 
with its supposedly unfavourable balance of £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum. It was to adjust trading relations between the two countries and 
to remedy this adverse balance that a commercial treaty was urged so 
strongly by City merchants during Charles II’s reign, although the English 
government’s negotiations with France in the period 1663-72 failed to 
achieve the desired objective. 

The projected treaty aimed at abolishing a number of the irritating 
restrictions and vexatious practices which English merchants complained 
of in their trade with France.? Its primary concern, however, was with 
the effect of Colbert’s policy, particularly tariffs, upon England’s export 


1 Although the project of an Anglo-French commercial treaty was frequently 
mentioned in diplomatic exchanges after 1672, and the English government 
attempted in 1674 to renew negotiations, it never succeeded in doing so. For 
the drafts of the commercial treaty and details of the negotiations, see Board of 
Trade Commercial, 1696-1782, Original Board of Trade Papers, 6; State Papers 
Foreign, France; Treaty Papers; A. Baschet, ‘Transcripts of Reports by French 
Ambassadors in England from Originals in the Affaires Etrangéres, Paris 
(Public Record Office); Bath MSS. in Appendix to Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Fourth Report (1874); Buccleuch and Queensberry MSS. Montague House, 1 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1899); J. J. Jusserand, Recueil des Instruc- 
tions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, Xx1v and xxv, Angleterre (Paris, 
1929); P. Clément, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert (Paris, 1861-82), 11/2, 
Appendix VIII; M. Mignet, Négociations relatives a la Succession d’Espagne (Paris, 
1835-42), U, ut and tv; P. de Ségur-Dupeyron, Histoire des Négociations Com- 
merciales et Maritimes du Régne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1863); C. W. Cole, Colbert and 
a Century of French Mercantilism (New York, 1939), 1, Appendix I. 

2 On both the English and the French sides, grievances covered a wide range 
of topics and showed remarkable similarity; see the treaty drafts in Original 
Board of Trade Papers, 6; Clément, op. cit. 1/2, Appendix VIII; Cole, op. cit. 
u, Appendix I; Jacques Savary, Le Parfait Négociant (Paris, 1749 edition), 1, 
Dl. 2, pe 121. 
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trade in cloth. It was this policy which caused the greatest outcry of all 
among merchants, and there can be no doubt that in their view the regula- 
tion of duties was the most important issue of the whole agreement: ‘the 
goal and indeed only point in this Treaty is to be a provision that the 
woollen manufactures be subjected to reasonable Customs in France’.* 
The tariff question assumed this position of significance because of its 
close relationship with one of the essential tenets of contemporary economic 
thought, the maintenance of a favourable balance of trade through an 
export surplus of manufactured goods.? To achieve this objective, home 
production must be stimulated and ready markets sought abroad. In terms 
of England’s export trade with France the chief commodities involved were 
woollen manufactures. Mercantile opinion, exerting pressure upon the 
English government to conclude a commercial treaty, was unanimous in 
emphasizing the serious decline that had taken place of late years in the _ 
export of cloth to France, to such an extent, it was said, that not one- 
fortieth of the previous quantity was now shipped there.? Writing to 
Secretary Williamson in 1674, Sir Patience Ward,‘ a leading City merchant, 
stressed the grave repercussions of this on the woollen industry at home, 
waxing eloquent on the question of the unemployed in northern counties: 
‘My solicitation is on their behalf a thousand times more than my own. 
Twelve or fourteen years ago six or eight thousand pieces a year came 
from Kendal to this town (London) and now not three hundred; of kerseys 
from the west of Yorkshire, ten thousand, now not five hundred to be 
shipped for France; from Lancashire several thousand pieces of bayes 
formerly and now scarce one, and all from the excessive customs dis- 
couraged and disabled, and most other goods are decreased in proportion.”® 

1 Treaty Papers, 13. The tariff clause figured prominently in all discussions 
and negotiations centring around the commercial treaty during Charles II’s 
reign. The most radical proposition which the English made was in a treaty 
project drawn up by a number of City merchants in 1668-9. Article 7 stated 
that customs duties on the woollen and silk manufactures of both England and. 
France should be completely abolished: ‘And for the further increase of Com- 
merce, and greater incouragement of the respective merchants and subjects of 
either nation, it is covenanted and agreed that all the manufactures of wool 
and silk of the dominions 6f the King of Great Britain, and the most Christian 
King shall be reciprocally Custom free, and imported into their respective 
dominions without paying for the same any Toll or Imposition.’ After govern- 
ment amendment of the draft, however, the article in this form was omitted. 
Instead of being abolished, duties were to be reduced to the level of 1664. But 
by 1674 even this was no longer regarded as a remedy, the only satisfactory 
basis for customs being ‘mutual and reciprocal parity’; Original Board of Trade 
Papers, 6; Cole, op. cit. m, 565-6; Treaty Papers, 14. 

2 E. Heckscher, Mercantilism (London, 1935), u, 116. 

° S.P.F. France, 135, f. 209; Treaty Papers 13 and 14; Cole, op. cit. 1, 564-6. 

* For an account of Sir Patience Ward’s life, see C. E. Whiting, ‘Sir Patience 
Ward of Tanshelf, Lord Mayor of London’, Yorks. Archaeol. F. (1939), XXXIV, 
245 ff. Ward, who came from Pontefract in Yorkshire, played an important partin 
City affairs after the Restoration. He was one of the most persistent advocates of an 
Anglo-French commercial treaty in the sixteen-seventies, and a signatory of the 


‘Scheme of Trade’ of 29 November 1674. Later he became a prominent Whig. 
° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1673-1675, 319. 
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Contemporaries illustrated the gravity of the situation still further by 
pointing out the inequality of the customs in the two countries, which, they 
said, enabled France to flood the English market with an ever-increasing 
volume of silks and linens, paying only 5% duty instead of the 50% 
exacted in France on English woollens.! This expansion of French textile 
imports was used as a means of throwing into even more vivid relief the 
sombre picture of a declining export trade in English cloth. 

Such was the mercantile statement of the case for a commercial treaty 
to safeguard England’s woollen manufactures. The effectiveness of these 
arguments, however, was very much enhanced by the damning evidence 
produced of an unfavourable balance of trade. In itself, the belief was not 
a new one; even the figure quoted of £1,000,000 sterling per annum had 
appeared as early as 1659.2 But it was not until 1674 that a specific table 
of Anglo-French trade was drawn up, showing that imports from France 
exceeded exports by £965,128 each year. The ‘Scheme of Trade’, signed 
on 29 November 1674 by fourteen prominent merchants‘ trading to France, 
came into existence’ at a time when active negotiations between the two 


1 Treaty Papers, 14; Cole, op. cit. u, 564-6. The 5% duty levied in England 
was, of course, an ‘ad valorem’ one, based on the official valuations in the Book 
of Rates; see 12 Car. II, c. 4. 

2 English merchants had complained in that year that trade with France 
“doth exceedingly drain us; for that thereby our National Stock is diminished, 
and the Frenches Stock Increased a Million of pounds sterling per Annum, 
with the dayly motion of the Trade: the exportation of our Native Commodities 
into France not being the one Fifteenth part of the Value of what the French 
Commodities imported into England do amount unto...,? The Merchants’ 
Humble Petition and Remonstrance to his late Highnesse. With an Account of the Losses 
of their Shipping and Estates since the War with Spain, with a Preface by Richard 
Baker (London, 1659), p..13. The first mention of the unfavourable balance after 
the Restoration appears to have been in a pamphlet written by Samuel Fortrey 
in 1663 entitled, ‘England’s Interest and Improvement, consisting in the Increase 
of the Store and Trade of This Kingdom’, in which he referred to some par- 
ticulars recently given to the French King showing that England lost at least 
£1,600,000 p.a. by her trade with France, see Select Collection of Early English 
Tracts on Commerce, ed. J. R. McCulloch (London, 1856), pp. 231-4, where the 
1673 edition of the pamphlet is printed. Later pamphleteers quoted either the 
{1,000,000 or Fortrey’s figure of £1,600,000 for the adverse balance. 

3 *A Scheme of the Trade, as it is at present carried on between England and 
France...’, London, 29 November 1674, printed in Somers Tracts, ed. Walter 
Scott (London, 1809-15), vil, 32; Cole, op. cit. m, Appendix I, 562-69 and 
W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1806-12), 1v, Appendix XI, 
CXV—CXVIil. 

4 Patience Ward, Thomas Papillon, James Houblon, William Bellamy, 
Michael Godfrey, George Torriano, John Houblon, John Houghe, John Mervin, 
Peter Paravicine, John Dubois, Benjamin Godfrey, Edmund Harrison and 
Benjamin Delaune. 

5 No evidence has been found for the statement made by D. G. E. Hall, 
‘Anglo-French Trade Relations under Charles II,’ History (1922), vu, 22, that 
the statistics quoted in the 1674 ‘Scheme’ had been laid before Parliament by 
Houblon, Papillon and other important London merchants in the year 1667. 
The ‘Scheme’ seems to have been first introduced into Parliament by Sir George 
Downing, on 27 October 1675, Journals of the House of Commons, 1x, 365. 
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countries for a commercial agreement had ceased, and when mercantile 
pressure on the English side to secure their renewal was especially inten- 
sive.! City merchants used the bogey of an unfavourable balance in order 
to impress upon the government the serious damage which, in their view, 
Colbert’s policy was inflicting on English exports of cloth, so that Charles 
and his ministers might be spurred on to conclude a treaty adjusting 
customs duties. In its origins, then, the ‘Scheme of Trade’ was closely 
linked with the question of the cloth trade, and its concluding paragraph 
focused attention on the great discrepancy between England’s imports and 
exports of textiles: ‘By the account above, your lordships may perceive 
that the linnen and silk manufactures only, imported from France, amount 
to upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds; and the manufactures of 
wool and silk exported from England thither, do not amount to eighty-five 
thousand pounds.’ The ‘Scheme’ soon found wide acceptance in current 
economic phraseology, and served throughout the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries as a powerful instrument in the moulding of 
anti-French opinion.? Since the belief in an adverse balance which it 
helped to foster led to political repercussions that were far-reaching long 
after Charles II’s reign, some investigation is required of the state of 
Anglo-French trade from which it arose. 

It was from London and the south coast ports that direct trade between 
England and France was largely transacted. London in the seventeenth 
century occupied an outstanding position in the structure of England’s 
commercial activity, and contemporary writers drew attention to the 
increasing number of wharves and quays in the port and the quantity of 
goods landed.* Every branch of trade was represented there, from the 
export of England’s own manufactures to the re-export of East Indian 
commodities and tobacco from the Plantations. London’s customs revenue 
far surpassed that of any other port, accounting for something like 70 % of 
the amount paid in at the Exchequer each year, and as the total volume of 

1 Patience Ward was one of the leading agitators during these years. In July 
1674 he organized a petition to the King, complaining of the damage inflicted 
by Colbert’s tariffs on the export of English cloth to France. The English 
government, in reply, tried without success to renew negotiations, see Cal. §.P. 
Dom. 1673-5, 314-15, 319; Bath MSS. in Appendix to Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Fourth Report (1874), pp. 238-9. 

* The statistics of the “Scheme of Trade’ were widely quoted at meetings of 
the Committee of Trade, in Parliament, and by the writers of mercantile 
literature. In 1713, they became the centre of a particularly heated controversy, 
when an Anglo-French trading agreement was under consideration by Parlia- 
ment as part of the Tory peace settlement at Utrecht; see Board of Trade Journal, 
1675-1 782, 1, ff. 165-6; Journals of the House of Commons, rx, 365; ibid. xm, 432-3; 
ibid. xvu, 422-4; Mercator (London, 1713-14); The British Merchant, ed. Charles 
King (London, 1721), 3 vols. 

’ While a certain proportion of Anglo-French trade was undoubtedly con- 
ducted through the medium of Amsterdam, the statistics for that must, of 
necessity, remain more obscure. The conclusions arrived at in this article are 
based on the evidence which exists, particularly in the Port Books, for a con- 
siderable degree of direct trade between England and France. 

* Sir Josiah Child, A Discourse about Trade (London, 1690), p. 12. 
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foreign trade expanded she continued to maintain her predominant share 
of the whole.1 Trade with France from the south coast ports was on 
a smaller scale, but they enjoyed regular contact with Normandy and 
Brittany, and Exeter, in particular, ranked as an important centre for the 
export of cloth.? The chief commodities exchanged in Anglo-French trade 
were English woollens and lead, for French wine, brandy, linen and 
canvas, wrought silk, paper and kidskins.* Among French ports, Dunkirk, 
Dieppe, St Valéry, Rouen, Calais and Bordeaux received imports of 
English cloth; those of Brittany and Normandy were primarily concerned 
in the export of French linen and canvas, while Marseilles, La Rochelle, 
Bordeaux and Nantes sent large quantities of wine and brandy to London, 
England’s biggest wine port.’ This exchange of goods in France was 
facilitated by the work of factors, upon whom English merchants relied 
for the conduct of their business.® 


Statistically, analysis of Anglo-French commercial activity is limited by 
the type of evidence available and by the absence of official trading 
returns.’ For Charles II’s reign, however, a survey of foreign trade 


1 The following figures are taken from the Declared Accounts, Customs, 
Exchequer Rolls 1050, 1054, 1144, 1058 and 1066. They cover selected years 
(Michaelmas to Michaelmas) after 1671, when the system of farming the customs 
came to an end. The figures for total receipts at all ports include the sums paid 
in from the Plantations after 1673, when the Plantation Trade Act imposed 
a number of customs duties on the Colonies, see Calendar of Treasury Books 
1681-1685, vi1/1, Introduction, xvii, xxvi and 25 Car. u, c. 7. These sums range 
from £369 (1675-6) to £3700 (1677-8). 

1671-2 1673-4 1675-6 1676-7 1679-80 

(£) (£) (£) (£) (£) 

Total receipt at Port of 502,312 54554083 569,531 597,704 600,049 
London 

Total receipt at all ports 712,343 763,576 801,939 828,200 788,663 


2S. P. F. France, 130, f. 81; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1672, 341-2; ibid. 1672-1673, 
243; ibid. 1678, 214. 

3 Charles Davenant, Political and Commercial Works, ed. Sir Charles Whitworth 
(London, 1771), Vv, 355 ff. 

4 There were several different types of linen and canvas, which were fre- 
quently called after the area of manufacture, e.g. ‘lockram’, ‘quinton’ and 
“Vitry’ canvas made at Lockram, Quintin and Vitré in Brittany, New English 
Dictionary. 

5 A. L. Simon, History of the Wine Trade in England (London, 1906-9), 11, 165. 
From London, the wine was distributed to inland towns. 

6 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1667, 37-8; A. A. Houblon, The Houblon Family (London, 
1907), 1, 205; Cal. Treas. Books 1676-1679, v/i, 347- 

7 On this point, see G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 
(R. Hist. Soc., London, 1938). It was not until the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Imports and Exports in 1696 that a national ledger was compiled 
each year. Previously, when Parliament or the Committee of Trade required 
information of this kind, the Customs House books had been used to supply the 
necessary information. An instance of this occurred on 2 December 1669, when 
additional duties were under consideration, and the Farmers and King’s 
Customs officers were asked to submit to the Commons an account of what 
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remains, drawn up by contemporaries and giving details of London’s 
imports and exports with other countries of the world for the two years 
Michaelmas 1662-3 and Michaelmas 1668-9.! Unlike the ‘Scheme of 
Trade’, this Book of Tables is free from any specific propaganda con- 
nexions and, as a document of reasonable authenticity,? provides within 
limits,? a valuable foundation on which to begin a study of the main trends 
of trade between England and France after 1660. 

The Book of Tables shows that, in size, trade with France was consider- 
able; in 1662-3 and 1668-9 it ranked among the five largest with which the 


foreign liquors and French linens had been imported between Michaelmas 1667 
and Michaelmas 1669, Clark, op. cit. Introduction, xrv, 1 ff.; E. Lipson, 
Economic History of England (London, 1947 edn.), u, 189; 7.H.C. 1x, 115 and 
infra, notes 1 and 2. There are a number of Port Books for Charles II’s reign, 
which are a useful source for foreign trade statistics in certain limited fields; see 
Clark, op. cit. pp. 52-6; G. D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford Hist. Series, 1943), Appendix II, 
pp. 140-6 and infra, p. 44 ff. 

1 Additional MSS. 36,785 (British Museum). The information in the Book 
of Tables is subdivided into countries, and then into imports and exports, with 
details of the type of commodity, its quantity and estimated value. Re-exports 
are excluded, however. The account of foreign trade on which the Book of 
Tables was based originated in 1669, during a parliamentary inquiry into the 
economic state of the nation. It was used again ten years later for an investiga- 
tion of a similar nature. In 1679, the Lords of the Committee of Trade were 
concerned with the question of trade statistics. On 2 July 1679, they were 
informed that Mr Brown, Clerk of Parliament, had in his possession a Scheme 
of Trade ‘in 62, 63, 69, etc.’. Two days later, he appeared at a meeting of the 
Committee of Trade bringing these Schemes, which contained an account of all 
merchandise imported and exported throughout England for 1662-3 and 1668-9. 
At the end of July, the Committee of Trade, through the medium of the Treasury, 
asked the Commissioners of Customs to provide ‘an Account of all Commodities 
exported and imported throughout this Kingdom. . .for the year 1678 according 
to the schemes here inclosed whereof they are already possessed for some years 
past...’. In 1679, therefore, the accounts for 1662-3 and 1668-9 were forwarded 
to the Commissioners of Customs, and it was in the Customs House in 1711 that 
Davenant found the manuscript containing them. These circumstances help to 
explain his statements that the abstract was ‘taken in the year 1679’, and that 
it was ‘an authentick copy of what had been offered to the House of Commons, 
but in what year I cannot find’, Add. MSS. 36,785; Board of Trade Journal, 
1675-1782, 3: 2 and 4 July 1679; Board of Trade Commercial, 1673-1696, 
Entry Book of the Lords of Trade, 11: 30 July 1679; Davenant, op. cit. v, 351 ff. ; 
Clark, op. cit. Introduction, pp. xiv-v; L. A. Harper, The English Navigation 
Laws (New York, 1939), pp. 420-1. 

* The opinion was expressed by Davenant, who as Inspector-General of 
Imports and Exports under Queen Anne was well acquainted with customs 
records, that, within the scope of the information it gave, the Book of Tables 
could be regarded as generally reliable. He pointed out that its contents were 
drawn up in almost the same form as the Customs ledgers for 1711, and that the 
actual quantities of imports and exports stated had almost certainly been derived 
in the first instance, from the Customs books themselves; note on the fly leaf of 
Add. MSS. 36,785; Davenant, op. cit. v, 352; Harper, op. cit. pp. 420-2. See 
also Davenant, op. cit. v, 353 ff. for an analysis of Anglo-French trade based on 
the information in the Book of Tables. 

3 See infra, pp. 49 ff. 
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capital was concerned.! But if the total value of London’s imports and 
exports with France for these two years is compared, a wide margin of 
fluctuation becomes apparent.? In 1662-3 trade with France was London’s 
biggest in value; imports and exports combined totalled £1,018,772. In 
1668-9, however, they had decreased by 36 % to £650,283. This large drop 
in value was due to a heavy falling off in the export of English commodities. 
London’s exports to France in 1662-3 totalled £375,065, but in 1668-9 
they had fallen by 71% to the sum of only £108,699. As Colbert imposed 
his tariffs in 1664 and 1667, that is in the interval between the two years 
for which figures are quoted in the Book of Tables, it might appear on 
a superficial reading of this evidence that contemporary opinion was 
justified in holding them responsible for a catastrophic decline in English 
trade. 

But a closer analysis modifies this conclusion. The magnitude of the 
drop in exports from London to France in 1668-9 was due primarily to one 
factor—namely that in 1662-3 English exports had been swollen by the 
shipment of an exceptional quantity of lead. Under normal conditions 
the two most important exports to France were first, woollen commodities, 
and secondly, lead. In 1662-3, however, there was a temporary reversal 
of this order, and lead exports from London to France totalled’£239,327— 
64% of the total value of exports—while woollens accounted for £67,586. 
Davenant’s comment on this unusually high demand for lead in France 
was that it might have been ‘on account of the French King’s buildings, 
and for a store of bullets. ..’.4 By 1668-9, the situation was back to normal. 
Woollen goods valuing £49,542 held first place as the largest single export 
to France, while lead now ranked second, having shrunk from £239,327 to 
£14,608. The large decrease in London’s total exports to France in 1668-9, 
therefore, needs to be interpreted first in the light of these circumstances. 

In the case of London’s cloth trade, the Book of Tables records a drop 
of 27 % in the value of her French exports, from £67,586 in 1662-3, to 
£49,542 in 1668-9.° Since woollen manufactures were regarded as a factor 
of primary significance in England’s balance of trade, and English mer- 
chants made repeated assertions during the agitation for a commercial 
treaty with France that these exports had suffered a catastrophic decline, 
some further investigation of the trade is necessary. For this purpose, the 


1 The others were with Spain, Holland, the Plantations and Turkey. 

2 Commodities were valued at the same rate for both years, so that comparison 
is possible without the complicating issue of price fluctuations. 

3 Davenant, op. cit. Vv, 353-4. 

4 Thid. p. 354. 

5 The following types of woollen cloth are included in these totals: long cloths, 
short cloths, Spanish cloths, north dozens double, north dozens single, Devon 
dozens, clothrashes, penistones, kerseys, single bays, double bays, minikin bays, 
Norwich stuffs and serges. Fabrics such as cottons and flannel have been 
excluded. In his analysis of Anglo-French trade based on the Book of Tables, 
Davenant gives higher figures for the value of woollen exports, £96,774 in 
1662-3 and £68,521 in 1668-9; Davenant, op. cit. v, 354. This is because he 
includes partly woollen fabrics and also woollen and worsted hose. 
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Port Books! have been used as additional evidence to supplement the 
information for 1662-3 and 1668-9 given in the Book of Tables.” 

If the total figures for all types of cloth? shipped from London to France 
at the beginning and end of Charles II’s reign are compared, the conclusion 
reached is that the French market increased in volume by 36%. For the 
twelve months Michaelmas 1662 to Michaelmas 1663, a total of 20,790 
pieces of English cloth went from London to France; for the year Decem- 
ber 1683 to December 1684, it had risen to 28,2814 pieces.® This expansion, 
however, was not a continuous process; it belongs to the later years of the 
reign. From 1662 until the middle 1670’s, the trend lay in an opposite 
direction and the market contracted. In 1668-9 exports had fallen from 


1 There were several types of Port Books, determined to a large extent by the 
different categories of customs duties. Included among those for London are 
books dealing with cloth exports, viz. Spanish cloths, long and short cloths, 
kerseys, north dozens, double and single, Devon dozens, penistones and cloth- 
rashes. Unfortunately, there is not a continuous series to cover the whole of 
Charles II’s reign, but a number still remain, and in some cases they are dupli- 
cated. Woollens such as bays, serges and Norwich stuffs, however, were entered 
in the books for general exports, so that both series have to be used, in so far as 
this is possible, for a complete picture of woollen exports. In every instance, 
the Books used cover the twelve months from December to December, and refer 
to the shipments of native merchants only, and not of aliens. 

2 There are no Port Books for cloth exports during these years, to act as 
a counter-check on the figures in the Book of Tables. The nearest ones are for 
1663-4 and 1667-8, but their totals for individual woollens come very much 
within the same range, as the following examples show: 


(1) Kerseys: Pieces 
Mich. 1662—Mich. 1663 8,842 
Dec. 1663—Dec. 1664 10,120 
Dec. 1667—Dec. 1668 5,9614 
Mich. 1668—Mich. 1669 3,585 

(2) North dozens single: 

Mich. 1662—Mich. 1663 390 
Dec. 1663-Dec. 1664 1074 
Dec. 1667—Dec. 1668 114, 
Mich. 1668—Mich. 1669 69 
(3) Spanish cloths: 
Mich. 1662—Mich. 1663 1,178 
Dec. 1663—Dec. 1664 1,307$ 
Dec. 1667—Dec. 1668 1,137 
Mich. 1668—Mich. 1669 829 

(4) Long cloths: 

Mich. 1662—Mich. 1663 88 

Dec. 1663-Dec. 1664 63 

Dec. 1667—Dec. 1668 . 2134 

Mich, 1668—Mich. 1669 112 
Add. MSS. 36,785; Exchequer K.R. Port Books 50/1 and 52/1. 
See supra, p. 43, n. 5. 4 Add. MSS. 36,785. 


° Exch. K.R. Port Books 118/6 and 123. It is not possible to give total figures 
for 1684-5, as the Port Book containing the entries for bays, ae and Norwign 
stuffs during that year is missing. 
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the figure of 20,790 pieces in 1662-3 to 13,764 pieces,! while in 1675-6 they 
reached the level of only 11,989} pieces. Considerable expansion took 
place, therefore, during the latter part of the reign, and the total of 28,2814 
pieces recorded in 1683-4 marks an increase of 136 °% on the volume of 
cloth exports for 1675-6. 

The export market in woollens was a highly specialized one. It included 
within its scope a number of fabrics of varying cost and quality, and some 
examination of these individual trades will indicate what trends were 
present within the different branches. In terms of volume, cheaper 
woollens such as kerseys, serges, dozens and bays had a considerably larger 
market in France than better quality fabrics. During the twenty-five years 
of Charles II’s reign, the trade in cheaper cloths shows the same features 
as the total market for woollens: decline up to the middle 1670’s; expansion 
by 1684. From Michaelmas 1662 to Michaelmas 1663, a total of 19,464 
pieces of cheaper cloth? were shipped from London to France; for the same 
period of 1668-9, 12,781 pieces,* and from December 1675 to December 
1676, 10,3384 pieces.> For the year December 1683 to December 1684, 
however, the total of cheaper cloths exported had risen by 127% above 
the 1676 level, and 23,4834 pieces were sent from London to French ports.® 
- Among these less expensive fabrics, the two largest individual trades to 
France were in kerseys, a coarse woollen cloth manufactured particularly 
in Yorkshire, and serges, a lighter material of the worsted type.’ In 1662-3, 
kerseys and serges together made up 70 % of the total volume of cheaper 
cloths exported there. During the period 1662 to 1685, their history is one 
of striking contrast. The most outstanding feature of the kersey trade 
throughout these years is the marked decline which took place. In 1662-3 
London sent 8842 kerseys to France.’ In the following year, 1663-4, 
shipments rose to 10,120 kerseys.® But after this, the market contracted. 
In 1668-9 only 3585 were exported, in 1675-6, 3436 and in 1683-4, 
45894. For the last year of the reign, 1684-5, the total fell again to 3474.4 
Between 1662 and 1669, therefore, the kersey trade decreased in volume 
by 59%, and from this acute contraction during the first decade of the 
Restoration period, it never materially recovered. In the case of serges,™ 


1 Add. MSS. 36,785. 2 Exch. K.R. Port Books 63/8 and 70. 

3 The following types of cloth have been included in the category of ‘cheaper 
varieties’: kerseys (rated at £1. 13s. od. a piece in the Book of Tables); north 
dozens single (£5); north dozens double (£10); Devon dozens (£2. 10s. od.) ; 
clothrashes (£3. 10s. od.) ; penistones (£4. 10s. od.); single bays (£2. 155. od.); 
double bays (£6); minikin bays (£7); Norwich stuffs (£2. 10s. od.) and serges 
(£2. 10s. od.); Add. MSS. 36,785. 

a * Ibid. 5 Exch. K.R. Port Books 63/8 and 70. 

6 Exch. K.R. Port Books 118/6 and 123. 

7 See S. W. Beck, The Draper’s Dictionary (London, 1886), for further details 
concerning these fabrics. 

8 Add. MSS. 36,785. 9 Exch. K.R. Port Book 50/1. 

10 Add. MSS. 36,785; Exch. K.R. Port Books 63/8 and 118/6. 

11 Exch. K.R. Port Book 126/1. 
32 Including perpetuanas, which are grouped together with serges in the Book 
of Tables, and frequently entered in the same way in the Port Books. 
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the story was a very different one. From 1662 to 1684, the French market 
for this commodity expanded in volume by 190%. At the beginning of 
Charles II’s reign, serges ranked as the second largest item in London’s 
woollen exports to France, and in 1662-3, 4863 were shipped there. By 
1668-9, however, the number had increased to 5564,’ in that year ex- 
ceeding the total for kerseys. For the remainder of the reign, serges 
maintained this position of superiority. Although in 1675-6 exports fell 
slightly to 4819 pieces,” by 1683-4 they had risen in a sharp upward move- 
ment to the considerable figure of 14,094, while for the same period 
kerseys reached the level of only 45894. If London’s kersey trade to 
France declined, then, after the Restoration, this is certainly not true of 
her trade in serges, which went through the very opposite process of 
expansion, particularly in the years between 1676 and 1684. 

Woollens of better quality* enjoyed, in France, a more restricted market, 
in which the fabric known as Spanish cloth was heavily predominant. 
Manufactured in Wiltshire, and originally from a dyed wool imported 
from Spain, Spanish cloth became one of the most popular types of fine- 
textured English cloth abroad during the seventeenth century.® In 
Charles II’s reign, the French market underwent rapid expansion: from 
1662 to 1685 it increased in volume to the extent of 313%. As with the 
Anglo-French cloth trade in general, there was contraction in exports of 
Spanish cloth between 1662—3 and 1668-9. In the former year, 1178 pieces 
were shipped from London to France, and in the latter year, 829 pieces.® 
But in this case, the decline proved to be of shorter duration, and by the 
middle 1670’s there is evidence of expansion: in 1675-6 exports had risen 
to 1345% pieces.’ From 1676 to 1685 the upward movement continued 
at a swift rate. By 1683-4, shipments totalled 4131,° and during the last 
year of the reign, when they reached the level of 4856 pieces, France 
ranked as England’s best customer for this particular commodity.® 

The main conclusion which emerges from an analysis of the market in 
France for English woollens after 1660, is that two opposing tendencies can 
be seen. Until the middle 1670’s, the trend was one of decline, with 
contraction sharpest of all during the decade following the Restoration. 
Between 1676 and 1685, however, the line of direction changed, and con- 
siderable expansion took place. Among the three largest individual trades, 
serges and Spanish cloths illustrate the later increase, while kerseys alone 
failed to regain their earlier prominence. In what way can Colbert’s tariff 
system be related to this state of affairs? It was in 1667 that particularly 


1 Add. MSS. 36,785. * Exch. K.R. Port Book 7o. 

° Exch. K.R. Port Books 123 and 118/6. 

* That is, Spanish cloths (rated at £18 a piece in the Book of Tables) ; long 
cloths (£12) and short cloths (£8). See also Davenant, op. cit. v, 354 and 
Ramsay, op. cit. passim. 

° Ramsay, op. cit. pp. 103-6, 118 and Appendix II, pp. 142-5 

6 Add. MSS. 36,785. 7 Exch. K.R. Port Book 6 

Exch. K.R. Port Book 118/6. ete 

_® Exch. K.R. Port Book 126/1. See also Ramsay, op. cit. p. 118 and Appen- 
dix II, pp. 142-5. Dr Ramsay’s total, calculated from the aie source, is slightly 
lower—4600} pieces. ; 
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heavy duties were imposed, and the rate for 1664 in many cases doubled. 
After 1667, a kersey valued at £1. 135. od. in the Book of Tables, paid ros. 
duty; a piece of serge valued at £2. 105. od., £1, and a piece of Spanish 
cloth valued at £18, £6. 13s. 4d. The result of these progressively in- 
creasing tariffs during the 1670’s was a sharp decline in the total volume 
of the market, extending into the middle of the next decade, although in 
the case of better quality fabrics, the process of recovery began rather earlier 
than with cheaper woollens. . 
Looking at Charles II’s reign as a whole, it seems that the main effect 
of Colbert’s tariffs was to retard for a while the trend upwards which 
characterized England’s cloth trade to the rest of Europe during the first 
ten years of the Restoration. France, indeed, was the only major European 
market in 1668-9 where the value of English woollen exports did not 
show an increase on the figure for 1662-3. In this process of European 
expansion, the growing popularity of serges stands out as a prominent 
feature, and it is not without significance that even in France this com- 
modity increased in 1668-9, overtaking kerseys as foremost among the 
cheaper types of fabric.? The failure of the once considerable French kersey 


1 The following table gives some idea of the scale of duties at different periods 
of the seventeenth century. A livre was worth nearly 1s. 8d.; S.P.F. France, 135, 
f. 209; D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles IT (Oxford, 1934), 1, 186, n. 3. 


1654. 1664 1667 
A Spanish cloth 30 livres 40 livres 80 livres 
A serge 5, livres 6 livres 12 livres 
A kersey 3 livres 10 solz. 3 livres 12 solz. 6 livres 


2 The following totals have been worked out from the Book of Tables, For 
the different types of cloth included, see supra, p. 43, n. 5. 


1662-3 1668-9 
(£) (£) 

Spain 285,097 360,230 
Levant 167,661 191,458 
Germany 154,052 203,058 
Italy 125,433 161,108 
Flanders 86,829 159,769 
Portugal 85,917. - 131,768 
France 67,586 495542 
Holland 555236 67,377 


3 The figures below, taken from the Book of Tables, show kersey and serge 
exports to the countries listed in note 2 above. 


Kerseys Serges 

a #{({W yo 

1662-3 1668-9 1662-3 1668-9 
Spain 1,400 2,720 31,522 52,480 
Levant - 12 45 Nil Nil 
Germany 830 413 8,914 26,398 
Italy 1,740 1,004. 18,820 26,160 
Flanders 810 4,287 5276 614,352 
Portugal 540 © 499 14,942 16,170 
France 8,842 3,585 4,863 5564 


Holland 620 687 2,090 4,676 
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trade to recover lost ground during the later years of the reign cannot 
be attributed solely to the operation of Colbert’s tariffs. It is due, at least 
in part, to the changing nature of the market, reflected, in accordance with 
European trends, in the rapid growth of serge exports. 

From the angle of Restoration England, however, it was the marked 
decline of cloth exports to France in the decade after 1660 which impressed 
itself most upon contemporaries, a decline particularly pronounced in the 
case of kerseys, for which France had been England’s leading market in 
1662-3.! Mercantile propaganda, reaching a climax in the middle 1670's, 
launched upon Colbert’s tariffs an attack out of all proportion to their 
actual effects. Its very violence, however, sprang in no small measure from 
the complexities of a situation in which political passions reacted closely 
on the expression of economic grievances. In such an atmosphere, 
a declining export market became a question of major significance, and 
City merchants resorted to the cry of an unfavourable balance of trade as 
a means of awakening Charles II’s government to the seeming dangers of 
the situation. It was against this background that the ‘Scheme of Trade’ 
came into existence in 1674, to show the relative value of England’s cloth 
exports as an item in her balance of trade with France. 

When it is subjected to a close analysis, the inadequacies of the ‘Scheme’ 
as a.statement of Anglo-French trade become very apparent. Indeed, it 
seems to have represented the situation, from England’s point of view, in 
the gloomiest possible light. Although it was compiled in 1674, the 
‘Scheme’ drew its statistics, not from that year, but from 1668-9, a period 
when the market in France for English woollen manufactures was con- 
tracting in volume. To interpret accurately, in terms of value, the various 
trends observed in the cloth trade, depends, of course, upon a knowledge of 
actual export prices. But in the absence of this information, the valuations 
in the Book of Tables provide some basis on which to work out and compare 
approximate totals for different periods of the reign.? In 1668-9, the year 
which the ‘Scheme of Trade’ depicts, London’s woollen exports to France 
totalled £49,542, a downward trend of 27 % from 1662-3, when the figure 
was £67,586.° But this decline was not maintained thoughout the reign. 
If the same rates of valuation are used, the total by 1675-6 would have 
risen to £55,726, owing to increased shipments of Spanish cloth, an 
expensive fabric, while by 1683-4, marked expansion in Spanish cloths 
and serges would result in a total value of £ 145,033.4 Considering the 
reign as a whole, therefore, it is obvious that woollen exports became a very 


1 See supra, p. 47, n. 3. 

3 Davenant considered exports in the Book of Tables as more accurately rated 
than imports; Add. MSS. 36,785; Davenant, op. cit. v, 368; infra, p. 50. 
For internal cloth prices during the seventeenth century, see Sir William 
Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century 
(International Scientific Committee on Price History, London, 1939), 1, passim 

F a TMP Ts P. 43- of 

e value of Spanish cloths alone during this year would be £74,358 
(4131 pieces rated at £18 each). This would exc a 
de Gill or = ) eed the total of £67,586 for all 
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considerable item in London’s trade with France, and that the ‘Scheme’ 
of 1674 portrayed a phase of decline that was only temporary. 

Even more important from the point of view of the ‘Scheme’s’ accuracy, 
are the startling discrepancies which appear when its import and export 
details are compared with those for 1668-9 in the Book of Tables. In the 
case of exports, the ‘Scheme’s’ total of £171,021 covering all commodities 
shipped from London-and the outports is not improbable, in relation to 
the figure of £108,699 for London only in the other source, and among 
individual items, the entries for London’s woollen manufactures tally, 
with the exception of some small differences in valuation.) But when 
imports are examined, a very different story emerges. Their total value, 
represented in the ‘Scheme of Trade’ as £1,136,150 for all English ports, 
is more than double the figure of £541,583 which the Book of Tables gives 
for London. The entries for French linens and silks show the most striking 
divergence of all between the two documents. According to the ‘Scheme’, 
imports of these commodities for all England totalled £807,250, compared 
with the figure of £198,308 for London.? That the outports would be 
engaged in this trade to the extent of £608,942 hardly seems feasible, 
particularly at a time when the capital was noted as England’s chief 
importing centre. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the ‘Scheme 
of Trade’ deliberately represented England’s import total, above all in 
linens and silks, at an abnormally high level, in order to throw into vivid 
relief the contrasting position of cloth exports.? But the fact that it should 
do so is not surprising, when the ‘Scheme’ is considered as an integral part 
of the agitation for a tariff adjustment. 

This propaganda aspect, however, renders completely invalid the state- 
ment that England’s balance was adverse to the extent of £1,000,000 
sterling per annum. Unfortunately, sufficient evidence is not available 
from which to construct in its place a more accurate statistical assessment. 
A country’s balance of trade at any given time depends upon a number of 
factors including the price level, re-exports and invisible exports, on which 
even the Book of Tables as a source of information is extremely unsatis- 
factory. In the circumstances, then, the most that can be done on the 
question of England’s ‘unfavourable balance’ with France, is to indicate 
the existence of certain features which would at least have an important 
bearing upon its modification. 

1 The effect of these differences makes the corresponding total for woollen 
cloth in the ‘Scheme of Trade’, £44,218 instead of £49,542. The figure which 
the ‘Scheme’ actually quotes of £63,466 for the value of London’s woollen and 
silk manufactures exported includes cottons, flannel, woollen and worsted hose 
and wrought silk. One-third is added to this for the outports, and the resulting 
total of £84,621 raised to £171,021 by the addition of other exports such as lead, 
tin, leather, etc. 

2 Davenant, op. cit. V, 355. 

3 The opinion was expressed in 1713 that the authors of the ‘Scheme of Trade’ 
had balanced the exports of 1668, a ‘low’ year against the imports for 1674, the 
‘highest’ year they could find, Mercator, no. 2, 26-28 May 1713. 

4 For Davenant’s comments on the Book of Tables, see note on the flyleaf of 
Add. MSS. 36,785 and Davenant, op. cit. v, 351 ff. 
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From this point of view, the first limitation of the Book of Tables is that 
the details it gives refer only to London. While the capital certainly held 
a dominating position in England’s overseas commerce, the share of the 
outports, although less, cannot be discounted entirely. They were noted, 
for example, as exporters of non-dutiable commodities such as fish. “In 
the years 1662 to 1668’, wrote Davenant, ‘several commodities were 
carried from hence to France, from the outports only, as in particular fish, 
viz. cod, herrings red, herrings white, and pilchards.’! Woollen manufac- 
tures were also exported, and the outports enjoyed the privilege of shipping 
abroad a certain proportion of cloths, customs free, as wrappers. It was 
laid down in the Book of Rates that the merchants of Exeter and other 
western ports were to be allowed ‘one Perpetuanoe in ten for a wrapper 
and three Devons dozens in twenty for wrappers; the same to be shipped 
out of the Ports of Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Barnestable, Lyme 
Regis or the members thereof’.2 Similarly, the merchants of York, 
Kingston-upon-Hull and Newcastle-upon-Tyne could ship two northern 
cloths and kerseys in every ten for the same purpose.’ All commercial 
activity of this kind is obviously of significance in drawing up a specific 
balance of trade between the two countries. 

In the case of London’s trade with France, it would appear that she 
had an unfavourable balance both in 1662-3 and in 1668-9. In the former 
year it was £268,641; in the latter year £432,884, owing to the large 
decrease in English exports. Certain qualifying factors, however, need to be 
taken into account. The rate at which commodities are valued is extremely 
significant in its effect on the ultimate balance of trade, and on this score 
the Book of Tables is not satisfactory. It was the opinion of Davenant that, 
while exports, on the whole, were fairly assessed there, imports, and 
particularly those from France, had been considerably overrated.t To 
illustrate this, he quoted the case of wines and brandies, which were 
valued, not at their prime cost, but at the retail price in London, including 
freight charges, customs, merchants’ commission and retailers’ gain. As 
a result, a tun of wine was rated at £36 and brandy at £45, instead of £8 
and £9 respectively, a difference so considerable that in these two instances 
alone, it raised the import total by £177,336 above its true level.® 

Secondly, important items such as re-exports and invisible exports 
received no mention at all. Sufficient evidence exists for Charles II’s reign 


1 Davenant, op. cit. v, 375. 

2 No. XV of ‘Certaine Rules, Orders, Directions and Allowances, for the 
Advancement of Trade and encouragement of the Merchant’, in the Book of 
Rates, 1660. 

3 Ibid. no. XIV, see also no. XVI. 

* Davenant’s note on the flyleaf of Add. MSS. 36,785. He was, of course, 
anxious to make the most of this point for political purposes (see Clark, op. cit. 
Introduction, xv), but an overvaluation of imports is far from improbable at 
a time when economic thought was dominated by the ‘fear of goods’, and the 
need for an export surplus. For an analysis of this element in mercantilist 
thought, see Heckscher, op. cit. 1, 175-82. 

® Davenant, op. cit. v, 366-8. 
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to show the growth of a re-export trade, based primarily on goods such as 
tobacco, spices and ginger from the Plantations and the East Indies, and 
its sharp upward trend, especially in the 1670’s. During the first decade 
of the Restoration period alone, the total value of Plantation imports into 
London increased from £484,641 in 1662-3 to £605,574 in 1668-9. 
Similarly, London’s import of East Indian commodities rose from £384,671 
in 1662-3, to £432,869 in 1668-9. After 1670, this trend continued. 
The amount of customs revenue paid by London on Plantation imports 
in 1671-2 was £46,767, by 1682-3 it had reached the sum of £114,883. 
London became the centre, par excellence, for the re-shipment abroad of 
these goods in ever-growing quantities, and her predominance in this 
sphere can be seen from the repayment of additional duties and subsidies 
made to merchants on re-export.t In 1671-2, a total of £6572 was paid 
back on Plantation goods shipped abroad from London,® in 1682-3 it had 
risen to £42,243.6 France was one of the countries with a market for re- 
exported commodities, although it is not possible to say exactly what 
proportion of them were sent there.’ But any balance of trade confined 
to exports ‘of the growth and Manufacture of England’$ only, and omit- 
ting this important branch of commercial activity, is certainly deficient 
on the credit side. 

For invisible exports, statistical data of the same kind is not available. 
But there are very clear indications that England’s shipping services 
counted as an important asset during the Restoration period, and that her 
mercantile marine was commissioned by foreign merchants including the 
French. After unloading woollen manufactures at St Malo, English vessels 
headed south for Spain with French linen, and from Bordeaux they carried 
wine to the Netherlands.® The development of England’s carrying trade 
was particularly marked during the years 1674-8, when she used her 
neutrality in the war between France, Spain and Holland to capture from 
the Dutch as great a share of this trade as possible.!° The payments involved 
would certainly count as a further item in her favour. 

A number of factors exist, therefore, which cannot be estimated on 
a quantitative basis, but which would modify what contemporaries re- 
garded as an unfavourable balance. In any event, that balance is not 
represented by the figure of £1,000,000 sterling per annum, quoted in the 
‘Scheme of Trade’, a document originating in a tariff controversy that was 


1 Add. MSS. 36,785. 

2 Declared Accounts, Customs, Exch. Roll 1050. 

8 Tbid. 1071. 

4 Nos. II, IV and V of ‘Rules. ..for the Advancement of Trade...’, in The 
Book of Rates, 1660. 

5 Declared Accounts, Customs, Exch. Roll 1050. 

Siibid. 1071, 

7 Clément, op. cit. 1/2, 826. 

8 Add. MSS. 36,785. 

9 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1677-1678, 24, 605. 

10 On this point, see H. Koenigsberger, ‘English Merchants in Naples and 
Sicily in the Seventeenth Century’, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1947), LXU, 304-25. 
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heightened as a result of its interaction with politics. Considering Anglo- 
French trade from the angle of Charles II’s reign as a whole, two main 
conclusions emerge. First, England’s export of woollen manufactures 
flourished, although the nature of the market in France underwent a cer- 
tain process of change. Secondly, enough evidence exists to warrant 
a more cautious approach to the often repeated assertion that England’s 
balance of trade with France was highly unfavourable. To say this, how- 
ever, is in no way to detract from the contemporary significance of the 
belief. So firmly did the idea of an adverse balance of £1,000,000 per 
annum become established as a political as well as an economic issue, 
that it continued to exercise a powerful influence on the shaping of public 
opinion for many generations to come. 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


THE HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE TERMS OF TRADE’ 


By W. W. ROSTOW 


I 


PREVIOUS article in this Review? considered analyses of the terms of 
Aw with special reference to their use of short-period and long- 
period concepts. It was suggested that the historian’s problem in 
respect of the terms of trade—the problem of accounting for actual 
movements in the terms of trade for a particular country over particular 
periods of time—required for its satisfactory solution a combining of various 
theoretical approaches. Further, it was judged likely, in the nature of the 
short- and long-period factors relevant to movements of the terms of trade, 
that a satisfactory analysis could proceed, essentially as a by-product, only 
from an investigation of a wide range of forces determining the growth and 
fluctuation of a national or regional economy in the context of the world- 
trading area. 

The purpose of the present article is to outline and to illustrate one such 
eclectic approach to the historical analysis of the terms of trade. Illustra- 
tions will be drawn mainly from British economic history since 1790. In 
no sense, however, does this article constitute a systematic treatment of the 
British terms of trade. Throughout this article the terms of trade will be 
considered under its most common definition; namely, as the relation 
between export and import prices for a given country. Thus, an improve- 
ment or deterioration in the terms of trade will not carry with it any 
automatic connotation of gain or loss. The measurement of gain and loss 
through changes in the terms of trade, can, of course, only be conducted 
in real terms. This article does not consider, for example, the problems of 
formally measuring, in Viner’s vocabulary, the single factoral or double 
factoral terms of trade.* The sort of historical analysis outlined for relative 
price movements would, however, constitute also a useful foundation for 
interpreting measurements of such real relationships; for, in order to judge 
the significance of price changes, movements in productivity must be 
established. 


1 This is the second of the two articles based on a paper read at the Annual 
Conference of the Economic History Society in 1950. See, ‘The Terms of 
Trade in Theory and Practice,’ Econ. Hist. Rev. (1950), 2nd ser., m1, I. 

2 Ibid. 

3 For a listing of various terms of trade definitions designed to isolate real 
as opposed to price relationships, see the first of these articles, pp. 4-5 n. For 
indices designed to exhibit the effects of changes in the volume, as well as prices, 
of exports and imports over the years 1798-1913, see A. H. Imlah ‘The Terms of 
Trade of the United Kingdom’, 7. Econ. Hist. (November, 1950), p. 177. 
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There are three forms of analysis which, if applied concurrently to the 
data, should furnish the historian with the materials for explaining the 
course of a particular terms of trade series. These would take account of the 
theoretical considerations examined in the previous article on this theme. 
The three forms of analysis might be designated respectively: ie: 

(1) The comparative analysis of long-period movements in those indi- 
vidual prices most relevant to the terms of trade of a particular country 
or region. 

(2) The analysis of relative price level movements (inter-sectoral, inter- 
regional, or international) generated by the changing character of 
investment within the world economy. 

(3) The analysis of cyclical and short-run random movements: (a) in 
import and export prices, taken as indices; and (d) in the most important 
individual prices which affect the course of the indices. 
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Chart 1. Net barter terms of trade of the United Kingdom, 1798-1913 (Imlah). 


It is not a purpose of this article to explore the relationships among 
these three forms of analysis and the movements they seek to isolate. It is, 
however, the author’s view that they are, in fact, related, and that their 
relationship is one key to a general understanding of the growth and 
fluctuation of economies. 

Throughout this article considerable emphasis will be placed on the 
movement of prices of individual commodities entering into international 
trade. Such movements are, demonstrably, fundamental to the long-run 
trends in the terms of trade of particular countries; and it is important not — 
to lose sight of them—not to attach a special abstract magic to the import 
and export price index numbers—in analyses covering shorter periods of 
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time as well. A high proportion of the movements in the terms of trade for 
particular countries have occurred because of relative price movements as 
among a comparatively few commodities, because such commodities bear 
a heavy weight in their foreign trade and/or because they were subject to 
relatively large amplitude in their trend or cyclical movements. Certain 
commodities entering into international trade do not lend themselves 
easily to such isolated treatment, notably engineering and chemical 
products and other highly processed manufactures. Price indices and sub- 
indices, must, of course, be used. But even with such advanced hetero- 
geneous products it is often the movement in the price of a fundamental 
raw material (e.g. cotton or coal) which is decisive to their net movement 
and to their impact on the terms of trade; for changes in cost deriving from 
the accretion of technological development in industry have, in general, 
tended to be more gradual and less mercurial than changes induced from 
the side of raw material supply. 

Further, it is difficult to interpret the movement of an index of the terms 
of trade before one has analysed the reasons for the price movements of the 
main commodities determining its course. Prices rise and fall for many 
reasons, of differing analytic significance, responding to changes in the 
supply-demand relations affecting them. The reasons for price changes 
must be sorted out before the meaning of the movement of an import or 
export price index number can be determined. A series representing the 
terms of trade is a moving ratio which can only pose questions. 

Individual commodities have, finally, a special virtue for the historian. 
The historian knows a good deal about cotton or iron, coal or wheat. But 
even such abstractions as raw materials, foodstuffs and manufactures make 
it difficult for him to bring to bear his full homely knowledge and wisdom 
in these matters. 


a 


Appendix I and Charts 2A and B set out, on a common base (1840-50), 
price trends for certain basic commodities of importance to the British 
economy over the period 1790-1945.1 Trends are presented in the form of 
over-lapping eleven-year averages, which effectively eliminate cyclical 
movements. 

The most striking fact about the trend movements is that while, un- 
doubtedly, these commodity prices were subject to a variety of common 
influences (notably during war periods), and while they were inter-related 
in subtle and complex ways, they widely diverge in their trend movements, 
both over the period taken as a whole and for shorter intervals. Note, for 
example, over the whole period, the substantial net declines in the prices 

1 Any price comparison over so long a period of time must suffer, to some 
extent, from changes in the quality of the products denoted. This problem is, of 
course, more acute in the case of manufactured articles, but would even affect 
the basic commodities presented here. A detailed analysis of the long-period 
terms of trade would have to take account systematically of this factor. It is not 
believed that changes in quality would alter any of the limited and illustrative 
conclusions here drawn from the data. 
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of cotton and sugar as compared with wheat, wool and coal, which stand 
in the final decade not far from their initial positions, and with timber, 
beef and iron, whose price levels in 1935-45 were well above the late 
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Chart 2A. Trends in selected British prices overlapping eleven-year averages, 1840/50= 100. 
—, cotton; --—-, iron; —-—, timber; ----, wool. 


eighteenth-century level. On firmer grounds of comparability in the 
quality of the commodities, note the movement from the decade 1840-50 
to 1865-75, embracing the famous price-level increase of the third quarter 
of the century: the absolute declines in sugar, timber and wheat; the 
modest increases in coal, iron and beef; the more substantial rises in cotton 
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and wool.’ Excepting iron, these commodities might, under existing con- 
ventions, be lumped together under ‘foodstuffs and raw materials’; or 
broken down further, a foodstuffs sub-index might conceal strongly 
divergent trend movements in wheat and meat; a raw materials index, 
concealing the divergent movements of timber, coal, and the textile raw 
materials. For certain purposes, of course, notably in making real wage 
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Chart 2B. Trends in selected British prices overlapping eleven-year averages, 1840/50= 100. 
—, beef; -—-, coal; —-—, sugar; ----, wheat. 


calculations or estimates of changes in industrial costs, such indices are 
useful and necessary. Further, the existence of such divergences does not 
deny the possibility of certain common forces operating upon wide cate- 
gories of prices taken as a whole. But the prices within them cannot be 
assumed automatically to have moved together in the past;? and, in fact, 


i For a recent analysis of such individual price divergences, in post-war as 
compared with pre-war years, with special reference to the terms of trade, see 
Relative Prices of Exports and Imports of Under-developed Countries (United Nations 
Lake Success (New York, 1949)). See also Sir Walter Layton and G. Crowther, 
An Introduction to the Study of Prices (London, 1938), pp. 65, 75, 88, 108, 185, for 
relative movements of individual prices in trend periods over the years 1821- 
1937; A. G, Silverman, ‘Index Numbers of British Export and Import Prices, 
1880-1913’, Rev. Econ. Statist. (1930), pp. 145-473 and the classic analysis of 
W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles (Berkeley, California, 1913), chap. Iv, especially 

. 109-12. 

PE The tendency to group commodities according to ‘foodstuffs and raw 
material’ on the one hand, ‘industrial manufactures’ on the other probably 
proceeds from three sources: the classical distinction between the productivity 
prospects in the two forms of economic activity; and the empirical fact that 
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the divergences in trend movements within these categories have been 
substantial, and significant for important aspects of economic history and 
analysis. The first of the suggested stages of analysis would consist in 
a comparative consideration of the forces affecting the relevant particular 
commodities, sufficiently refined to explain such trend divergences and to 
provide insight into the nature of the forces determining the net character 
of movement of the terms of trade index. 

The factors relevant to comparative price analysis are numerous and 
complex.1 On the supply side, there are questions of capacity and acreage; 
of transport costs; of productivity and technique; and of changes in cost 
induced by the general course of wage rates in the producing areas, or by 
shifts in source of supply from one region to another with varying wage 
levels and techniques, and with natural resources of varying fertility. 
To these supply factors one must add the extent to which production 
and sale are carried on under competitive conditions as opposed to 
one form or another of monopolistic arrangement, and the influence of 
tariffs. 

On the demand side there are questions of the rate and character of 
industrial growth (for raw materials), and of population movements, 
changing income levels, and changing tastes (for foodstuffs and consumer’s 
goods). In virtually all cases the cost and price history of partially com- 
petitive commodities is likely to be relevant. 

One could envisage, ideally, a series of definitive econometric studies, in 
which these and other relevant variables were measured, related, and in the 
special vocabulary of econometrics, ‘explained’.? The statistical data are 
not likely to be sufficiently accurate, continuous, or complete for the his- 
torian to execute such studies for the long periods of time required. 
Nevertheless, many of the relevant questions can be answered in sufficient 
approximation to identify and characterize the main forces determining 
the trend in a given price, and to compare these forces with those operating 
on other relevant prices. Much of conventional economic history includes, 
in more or less analytic form, precisely such data.® 

Consider the relevance of this approach to the much discussed downward 


there have been periods of evident relative depression and relative prosperity 
in agriculture, as compared with other branches of economic activity and the 
empirical fact of relative inelasticity of short-period supply. in ‘foodstuffs and 
raw materials’. A recognition of the lack of uniformity of price trends within 
these categories should not obscure the reality of such broad uniformities in 
price and income behaviour as may exist among sectors of national economies 
or of the world economy (see below, pp. 63-67). 

* See, for example, discussion of factors determining movements of individual 
prices in An Analysis of Price Behaviour During the Period 1855-1913, Jorgen Pedersen 
and O., Strange Petersen (Copenhagen and London, 1938). 

* For a summary of some exploratory efforts of this type see C. F. Roos 
Dynamic Economics (Bloomington, Indiana, 1934). ; 

® See, for example, discussion of the raw wool supply in J. H. Clapham, The 
heii Shik Het? aber (London, 1907), especially chap. m; and ‘The 

evolution in Cotton’ (chap. x1); J. L. and Bar 7 
Modern Industry (New York, Pres : acs ae 
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trend in the British terms of trade from 1800 to 1860.1 Clark and Lewis 
have characterized this deterioration in relative prices as the passing along 
by Britain to the rest of the world of the benefits of the Industrial Revo- 
lution at a time when British import prices were falling less sharply. More 
or less explicitly they regard this movement as an example of the con- 
current operation of increasing returns in industry, and diminishing returns 
in agriculture. The Malthusian monster thus invoked is combated by 
Ashton, who establishes the special role of the decline in cotton goods 
export prices for the terms of trade movement and emphasizes the con- 
nexion between the fall in export prices and the salutary trend rise in the 
volume of cotton exports.2. Imlah, examining further the textile com- 
ponent of the price indices, notes the extraordinary fall in the price of 
imported textile raw materials, concluding: ‘The inter-relationships of 
import and export prices, markets, foreign investments, tariff rates, and 
other factors affecting the British trading position in these years need 
closer examination.’? He hazards the conclusion, however, that an ex- 
clusive emphasis on the cost-reducing effects of the new machines ‘over- 
simplifies the matter and obscures the importance of other contributing 
PactOrs’;:’.. . 

The decline in cotton export prices resulted, of course, mainly from the 
_ interaction of two long-period developments: the fall in the costs of growing, 
transporting, and cleaning raw cotton, especially in the United States; 
and the rising productivity of manufacture in England.* Not only were 
British manufacturers passing along the benefits of new methods of produc- 
tion, but the United States was also passing on to Britain the benefits of the 
cotton gin, transport improvements, and the new fertile cotton lands of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida. In response to 
the high cotton prices of 1814-18 there was a first push into these regions; 
and then, in the thirties, a second great period of development of new lands.® 
It was the complex interplay between intensive development of industry 
in England and extensive development of cotton growth in the United 
States that heavily influenced the average price of British exports and the 


1 C. Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1940), pp. 453-43 
W. A. Lewis, Economic Survey, 1919-1939 (London, 1949), pp. 194-5; T.S. Ashton, 
‘The Standard of Life of the Workers in England, 1790-1830’, The Tasks of 
Economic History (1949), especially pp. 25-8; Imlah, op. cit. especially pp.183~-g0. 

2 Ashton, op. cit. p. 26. 

3 Imlah op. cit. pp. 184-5. 

4 See Ashton’s discussion of the elements in the fall of real costs, op. cit. 

. 26-7. 
oe Bae lane sales by states over the period see A. H. Cole, ‘Cyclical and Sec- 
tional Variations in the Sale of Public Lands, 1816-60’, Rev. Econ. Statist. (1927) ; 
or W. B. Smith and A. H. Cole, Fluctuations in American Business before 1860 
(Cambridge, U.S.A., 1935), pp- 51-8. For the course of land development in 
relation to cotton prices see M. B. Hammond, The Cotton Industry (Ithaca, 
New York, 1897), especially pp. 70-2 and 247+8; L. CG. Gray, History of Agri- 
culture in the Southern United States to 1860 (Washington, D.C., 1933), especially 
vol. u, chap. xxx, pp. 691 ff.; and, from the perspective of the British importer, 
T. Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (London, 1886), pp. 89-90. 
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course of the terms of trade over these years. ‘Thus,’ wrote Baines, ‘do 
mechanical improvements in England and agricultural improvements in 
America act and re-act upon each other. The spinning machinery in 
England gave birth to the cotton cultivation in America; and the increase 
in the latter is now, in turn, extending the application of the former.”* 

Table 1 indicates the rough relative influence of the two forces on the 
costs of yarn manufacture in Lancashire between 1812 and 1830.2 Of 
the decline in cost of no. 100 yarn, for example (totalling 213d.) about 
two-thirds (14}d.) was accounted for by the fall in raw material costs, 
one-third by the decline in labour costs per lb., with wage rates estimated 
(by Baines) roughly constant as between 1812 and 1830. The proportionate 
contribution to cost reduction of raw materials is greater in the lower 
grades of yarn than in the more expensive products: 71 % for no. 40 yarn; 
only 5 % for no. 250.3 


Table 1. English cotton yarn 


Hanks per Price of 
day per cotton and 
Description spindle waste per lb. Labour per lb. Cost per Ib. 
yan ee eee a he Oe eee 
No. 1812 1830 1812 1830 1812 1830 1812 1830 
Saned. PMSend. Sane ds Sr pids S. ds Bias 
40 2°00 2°75 1 6 La I Oo o 74 246 I 2t 
60 1°75 2°50 2 0 0 10 16 I of Bb I 10$ 
80 1°50 2°00 Dae o 11f Die 92 ay Fs 4 4 2 6% 
100 1°40 1-80 2 4 I 1% 2 10 2 23 5 2 3 44 
120 1°25 1°65 Da) Tared, 3 6 2 & [a 4 Oo 
150 TOO) 43 2 10 r’'s 6 6 Agit 9 4 ail 
200 0°75 0-90 3 4 3.0 16 6 TT 20°*-0 "748 eG 
250 0°05 0-06 4 0 3 8 50 t0 24 6 950? Coase 


In manufactured cotton goods, the relative importance in total costs of 
raw materials was, of course, less than in spinning and the increase in 
productivity was, relatively, a larger factor in bringing down costs of 
production (Table 2).4 ; 

Here, the decline in cotton costs appears to account for about 20 % of 
the decline in the unit value of output; although the base 1819-21 excludes 
the effects of the precipitous fall in raw cotton prices in the years 1814-20 
(about 60 %). 


1 E. Baines, History of the Cotton Manufacture (London, 1835), p. 317. 

» Quoted by E. Baines, op. cit. p. 353. T. Ellison, op. cit. p. 61, gives figures 
consistent with these for selected years from 1779 to 1882, for no. 40 and no. 100 
yarn. Ellison, however, designated ‘cost per lb.’ as ‘selling price’ and ‘labour 
per lb.’ as ‘labour and capital’. 

* Baines, op. cit., p. 68. These figures for the increase in productivity in 
spinning are only roughly consistent with those presented, in over-all terms, by 
Ellison which show over the decade 1820-0, a rise in output per spindle from 
15°2 to 21-6 lb.; and a decline in wages paid per Ib. from 6-4d. to 4:2d. Ellison 
thus indicates a rise in productivity for the decade roughly equal to that shown 
by Baines for the longer period, 1812-30. 

4 Ellison, op. cit. p. 69. 


’ 
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Table 2. English cotton goods 


1819-21 1829-31 
Goods produced (Ib.) 80,620 143,200 
Value output (£) 29,388 32,062 
Average value per lb. (pence) 86 51 
Cost of cotton (£) 6,187 6,713 
Cost of cotton per lb. output (pence) 18-4. I1*5 
Cotton as % value QI°I 20°9 
Hands employed 250,000 275,000 
Wages per lb. (pence) 15'5 9:0 
Total wages 10,413 11,604 
Wages as % value 35°4 36:2 
Looms at work 255,000 305,000 
Output per loom (Ib.) 335 4.70 


Admitting the large importance of the decline in raw material costs for 
the over-all decline in the export price of British cotton manufactures, 
what of the net effect of the decline in raw cotton prices on the terms of 
trade; for raw cotton is a major direct component of the import index as 
well as an indirect component of export prices. Measurement is difficult, 
given the inadequacy of the data; and its meaning highly abstract, given 
the fundamental interdependence of the processes of expansion and cost 
reduction in England and the southern United States. Nevertheless, on 
balance, it would appear that between 1815 and 1890, the fall in the raw 
cotton price would have produced a slightly greater decline, of about 3 %, 
in the import than the export price index for Great Britain, if no other 
price changes had occurred. The higher proportion cotton exports bore to 
total exports in 1830 than cotton imports to total imports (about 50 and 
17%, respectively) is outweighed mainly by the low proportion of raw 
cotton costs in cloth manufacture (20%). The net downward effect on 


1 Based on data in Baines (op. cit. p. 353) and Ellison (op. cit. pp. 61 and 69) 
the following factors were used in this arithmetic exercise: 

(a) A decline in the raw cotton price of two-thirds, between 1815 and 1830 
was assumed; the result is not, however, significantly affected if the larger 
decline of about 75% from 1814 is taken. 

(6) Cotton imports were taken as 15 % of total imports in 1815; 17% in 1830. 

(c) Cotton exports were taken as 40 % of total exports in 1815; 50% in 1830. 

(d) Yarn and thread were taken as 10 % of total cotton exports in 1815; 20% 
in 1830; cloth at 90% and 80%, respectively. 

(e) Raw cotton was taken to represent about 50% of the sales value of yarn 
in 1815; 60% in 1830; for cloth the approximate figure is 20%, in both 

ears. 

With import and export indices taken as 100 in 1815, they stand, under these 
abstract hypotheses, at 88 and g1, respectively, for 1830, yielding an improve- 
ment in the terms of trade due to the movement of the cotton price of about 3%. 
If the proportion of cotton cost in cloth is taken at the figure for 1859-61, as 
given by Ellison (36-5 %), the balance shifts, in this exercise, and the net effect 
of the price fall yields a greater decline of export than in import prices. This fact 
is worth noting since the proportion of raw material costs in cotton manufacture 
was much higher in the latter half of the century. See G. T. Jones, Increasing 
Return (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 104-6 and 192-6, for British and American data 
after 1845. 
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the terms of trade of the movement of cotton export prices down to 1830 
must be accounted principally a consequence of the technological revo- 
lution. This conclusion in no way alters the basic interdependence of the 
technological revolutions in manufacture and cotton growth. 

It is evident that over the years down to the end of the forties nothing 
equivalent to the changes in cotton occurred in the long period develop- 
ment of the other major items of British imports. In wheat, after the sharp 
fall from 1812 to 1820, the price fell only slowly. Nevertheless, Britain 
and the trading world of the time were able to feed a growing population 
at, probably, a rising standard of consumption. The technological improve- 
ments in agriculture were real. A picture of the world sliding down a static 
curve of diminishing marginal productivity in agriculture would be false. 
The developments in food production were not, however, on a scale and 
of a productivity to match the special sequence in cotton. American 
grain and the western railways are a later story of disproportionate increase 
in productivity, which also leaves its imprint on the British terms of trade. 

It would, undoubtedly, have been better for the welfare of the British 
industrial working class if wheat and other basic import prices had fallen 
even more rapidly than, in fact, they did; and if the terms of trade had 
moved favourably for this reason.t But this is a quite different thing 
from regarding the decline in the British terms of trade that did take 
place as, in any sense, unhealthy.? Relative price movements automatically 
measure the real gains and losses from trade only under severe limiting 
short-period assumptions, unlikely to apply fully to any particular period 
of time, and certainly peculiarly inapplicable to the period from 1815 to 
1830 in England. The real return from a unit of British labour in terms of 
imports was almost certainly increasing over these years; and the shape and 
position of the demand curve for British cotton textile exports were such 
as to permit, under falling costs and prices, the expansion of output and 
exports on which so much of British economic development then depended. 

There are other periods when the trend contours of the British terms of 
trade are to be understood essentially in terms of relative price movements 
among a few key commodities; for example, the period 1870-1914.3 The 


1 One must, of course, modify such an observation with the proviso that lower 
import prices did not so diminish incomes among overseas customers as to 
counter-balance the improvement in British real wages with structural under- 
employment in the export industries. 

* In the light of the literature on the advantages of ‘small tariffs’ one might 
well speculate as to whether it would have paid either the American or British 
cotton interests to impose export tariffs, given their relatively monopolistic 
positions, over these years. It is likely that the strong Free Trade instinct of 
both groups (southern planters and Lancashire manufacturers) was economically 
justified and that it was the part of wisdom to eschew the small gains from inter- 
ference with full free trade admitted, for example, by Marshall, Official Papers 
(London, 1926), “Memorandum on the Fiscal Policy of International Trade’, 
P- 392. 

° See K. Martin and F. G. Thackeray, ‘The Terms of Trade of Selected 
sp 1870-1938’, Oxford University Institute of Statistics Bulletin (November, 
1948). 
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determining relationship, at some risk of oversimplification, appears to lie 
mainly in the diverse course of grain and coal prices, the relation between 
which, while damped by other influences, helps to give the terms of trade 
its main lines; notably, their decline from 1873 to the early eighties; 
their rise to 1900; their decline to 1910. 

Wool, meat, sugar, timber, shipping services and many other com- 
modities and services have their stories. And the first stage of the method 
of analysis suggested here would mobilize these so that their meaning for 
the terms of trade for particular countries and regions might be assessed. 
The story of individual commodities cannot stand alone. Not only are 
individual commodities subject to the sort of common demand influences 
discussed below, but they are linked as partially competing products 
(cotton and wool; grain and meat; etc.), and they are linked by the net- 
work of wage levels in the various economies. There are, moreover, 
questions of new applications of technology and changing consumers’ 
tastes, which are, at least partially, autonomous.? Nevertheless, a satis- 
factory consideration of the terms of trade for a given country or region 
requires that the index of relative prices be studied in the light of the 
comparative history of key commodities. 


III 


The second range of factors that requires consideration was referred to 
above as the changing character of investment. Statistics indicating total 
investment and its changing constitution provide, for the period before 1914, 
very nearly the least satisfactory coverage that we now possess for any 
major economic variable. And even for more recent times there are 
significant ambiguities in the concepts of investment employed by econo- 
mists and unsolved problems of statistical measurement. Nevertheless 
such statistics as we have, combined with what we can learn from other 
sources, tell us a good deal about the character of new enterprise at 
different periods over the past century and a half. We know, for example, 
that British investment during the period of the French Wars was devoted 
heavily to fighting those wars, to expanding the capacity and productivity 
of agriculture, to building ships and docks, to supporting allies, to financing 
an expanded foreign trade, especially a re-export trade, and to expanding 
domestic industry. We know that after the wars, on balance, the character 


1 An index of coal/wheat prices yields an association index of 0-75 with respect 
to amplitude and direction of movement when compared with year-to-year move- 
ments of Imlah’s terms of trade figures; 0-8 on a simpler test of direction of 
movement. In themselves, of course, outside the context of knowledge of 
the weight and amplitude of movements of coal and wheat prices, and of the 
significance of their movements for other relevant prices, such correlations are 
not persuasive evidence. 

2 Such changes in technique and even taste may be, at least partially, induced 
by a rising relative price for a commodity, which leads to enlarged efforts to 
introduce cheaper substitutes and, over time, to a modification in tastes, as, for 
example, in the recent history of timber utilization. 
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of investment shifted, in the direction of industry and housing and domestic 
transport, with a brief flier in Latin American lending in the twenties; 
more substantial lending to the United States in the thirties and fifties, and 
some interesting Far Eastern financing in the forties. We know that in the 
United States there were great surges of investment in new land immedi- 
ately after the end of the Napoleonic Wars, in the thirties and again in the 
fifties. We can track the periods when an important part in the world 
economy was played by the development of Australia, the Argentine, 
South Africa and India. We know not only the periods when British capital 
exports took place, and where they went, and roughly on what scale; but 
we also know when, on balance, the world as a whole was devoting 
enlarged or diminished outlays to the extension of the world’s resources, 
as opposed to their consolidation and refinement. 

It should be noted, in passing, that the character of investment, in any 
period, may be closely linked to the course of relative prices in the pre- 
ceding period. It is a relationship of this type, notably with respect to 
foodstuffs and raw materials, that would largely explain the sequence which 
Colin Clark refers to as ‘capital sated’ and ‘capital hungry’ periods,* 
and which would give to Schumpeter’s ‘Kondratieff cycles’ a firmer basis 
in history? than is afforded by its emphasis on cotton textiles, railroads, and 
the chemicals-internal combustion engine-electricity complex. The three 
famous periods of extensive expansion, with rising price and interest 
trends (roughly, 1793-1815; 1848-73; 1896-1914) were part of the rough 
and ready process by which an appropriate balance of world production 
and a more or less appropriate distribution of population on the earth’s 
land were maintained. Relative price movements, reflecting underlying 
powerful shifts in the long-run relation between the demand and supply 
for particular major commodities, presented apparent opportunities for 
profitable investment and helped to induce the periods of expansion. 
A reversal of these relative price trends contributed to a re-evaluation of 
profit possibilities and to the establishment of new patterns for current 
investment. Foreign investment, long associated in theory with current 
terms of trade movements, followed these inducements and in some cases 
can be demonstrated to have followed them in time.® 


+ See my previous article (Econ. Hist. Rev. (1950), 2nd ser., 11, 17-19). 

2 Kondratieff’s original observations, to which he harnessed no theoretical 
mechanism, placed considerable emphasis on the historical sequence of agricul- 
tural prosperity and depression. This element is not wholly lost in Schumpeter’s 
formulation but it is not central to it. Those tempted to offer or accept a new 
fifty-year long wave, based on agricultural price, investment, and income 
fluctuations should consider, however, the ‘counter-cyclical’ character of the 
expansions of the 1830’s, the 1860’s, and late 1880’s. 

* It is a distinction in time of this sort which accounts for Prof. D. H. Robert- 
son’s uneasiness about the author’s use of the date 1900 rather than (say) 1895, 
to mark a secular turn in the British economy (‘New Light on an Old Story’, 
Economica (November, 1948), pp. 294-5). The world-wide rise in prices of food- 
stuffs and raw materials certainly began in the mid-nineties; and, as R. M. Carr 
points out (‘Note on the Role of Price in the International Trade Mechanism’, 
Quart. F. Econ. (1931)), in Canada extensive expansion, with its attendant 
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This is by no means a complete explanation of the course of price trends 
in relation to the pattern of investment. It would not include the influence 
of wars; adventitious gold discoveries,! and various other factors. It is, 
nevertheless, an important part of the sequence of modern economic 
development, and it establishes a suggestive link between the first two 
stages of the analysis of the terms of trade presented here. The changing 
character of enterprise in the world economy, superimposed on, and 
partially related to, fundamental long-run price relationships, had impor- 
tant further consequences for the terms of trade for particular countries; 
and, one might add, it had important consequences for the distribution of 
income among the various sectors of the world economy and for the scale 
and composition of international and inter-regional trade. 

In the present narrower context, consider the possible consequences for 
relative price levels of the bursts of extensive investment illustrated by the 
American booms of the 1830’s and 1850’s, and the surge of development in 
various parts of the British Empire in the decade before 1914. 

These expansions into new areas had two important characteristics. 
They promised, or appeared to promise, a high yield on capital, and thus 
were capable of drawing investment resources both from capital-exporting 
countries and from within the developing economies (e.g. from the eastern 
seaboard of the United States). Secondly, the acts of investment and 
development had a relatively long period of gestation, meaning in turn, 
that the passage of some time was required before the returns on investment 
could be compared with the expected yield and before new supplies were 
coming on to the market. The consequence of these factors could be 
expected to be an expansion accompanied by relatively high rates of 
interest, relatively resistant to rises in costs, causing (and sustaining) an 
upward movement in the level of wages. Relevant portions of the curve 
of the marginal efficiency of capital might be expected to be high and 
relatively inelastic, over the period of expansion. 

The character of the process can be further understood by considering 
the sort of structural adjustment required, both in the expanding area and 
in the capital exporting area, in the course of such an expansion. 

In the expanding area men were flowing in, either from other regions 
of the country or from abroad. They had to be ‘grub-staked’: they required 
food, shelter, and clothing over the period when they were transferring 
their residence, financed either out of their own or someone else’s savings. 
They had to build towns, roads and basic facilities, to say nothing of 


phenomena, began well before the international capital market turned to 
financing it on a large scale. In Britain, however, until the Boer War intervened, 
we have a bicycle boom, with a tendency for the Great Depression phenomena 
to persist. On an international basis, as the author would now be inclined to 
view the matter, the classical date in the mid-nineties, upheld by Prof. Robertson, 
‘would appear the more appropriate bench-mark. 7. 

1 For a discussion of gold discoveries as induced, rather than adventitious, 
phenomena, see N. Silberling, Dynamics of Business (New York, 1943), Pp- 74-973 
also, A. H. Hansen, Business Cycles and National Income (New York, 1951), 


pp. 66-71. 
E 
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railroads, before they could begin to produce or before what they produced 
found its way to market. Over this period they were not only withdrawn, 
in asense, from the currently effective labour force, but, like soldiers at war, 
they required outlays by the community in order to continue to live and 
to set up the facilities for life and production in the new areas. There was, 
thus, a double inflationary force operating. It is little wonder that wage 
rates in general have been found to have risen sharply within such 
developing areas. 

In the capital exporting areas, in addition to the possibilities of emigra- 
tion tending to raise wage rates, there was a sudden shift in demand in 
favour of the export industries. In the fifties and again in the early seventies 
when railway construction was proceeding at a high rate, this pressure came 
to rest heavily on the capital goods industries. To the extent that domestic 
investment was diminished, out of competition with investment abroad, 
there might be idle pools of labour which might or might not be drawn 
promptly into production for export, although building workers do not 
convert easily or quickly into coal miners. One might expect in the capital 
exporting areas also a rise in prices and wages, but less strongly marked 
than in the developing area itself. 

The upshot of this whole process might be a relative increase in prices 
and wages in the developing area, a tendency there to draw labour away 
from the older industries, including export industries, and a tendency to 
shift the terms of trade against the capital exporting country.1 It is in these 
terms that one can re-phrase the mechanics of Taussig’s classic case, 
explored by Viner and others.? 

The process need not, in itself, yield a favourable shift in the terms of 
trade for the developing area; for other forces may be in operation affecting 
its export prices, of the kind considered earlier. For reasons unconnected 
with the current direction and character of investment the world- 
determined export prices of the developing area might be falling so rapidly 
that, on balance, they are not fully counter-acted by the current expansion. 
Something of this kind appears to have happened in Australia in the 
eighties.® 

It should be further noted that, in this perspective, the international 
movement of capital is an incident to the underlying process. One can 


1 In addition to the classic studies referred to in the first of these articles 
(pp. 7-10), note the behaviour of the American price level in relation to the 
British price level and domestic vis-d-vis import prices in the 1830’s and 1850's, 
as presented by W. B. Smith and A. H. Cole, Fluctuations in American Business 
1790-1860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 66, 68 and 100. It should be noted, 
however, that in the capital export boom of the early seventies, so inelastic was 
the supply of British coal and capital goods’ exports that the terms of trade 
shifted favourably to the capital exporting country. 

* This description might be regarded also as a dynamic version of the process 
presented by Mrs J. Robinson in ‘The Pure Theory of International Trade’ 
Rev. Econ. Studies (1946-7), x1v. ; 

* Roland Wilson, Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade (Melbourne 1931) 
especially pp. 101-3. : > 
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envisage dis-proportionate movements of income, wages, and prices, as 
among various countries, without the movement of international capital ;1 
and one can envisage movements of international capital, not related to 
such fundamental processes of development, which would not produce the 
described effect on the terms of trade. 

The obverse of these relationships operated when periods of extensive 
development ceased and, on balance, world investment turned inward. 
The former developing areas are then producing the flow of supplies the 
expansion had sought to establish; and, perhaps, expansion having been 
carried too far, their prices are falling rapidly and the terms of trade 
turning unfavourable. The former capital exporting country, while en- 
joying more favourable terms of trade (after its previously inflated price 
position in the export industries had subsided), must shift the character 
of its investment and may find difficulty in sustaining employment in its 
export industries, both because capital exports have decreased and because 
the relative price and income relations ruling in the world may relatively 
impoverish its export markets. After 1873, a transfer of resources of this 
character was, on the whole, successfully and quickly made by Great 
Britain; during the inter-war years it was made only slowly and with 
indifferent success. 

Thus, the second suggested stage in the analysis of the terms of trade 
for a given country is the study of the character of world investment flows 
and their impact on the position of that country at different times. No 
more than the analysis of the comparative long-period price history of 
selected commodities to which it relates can this approach be sufficient or 
conclusive; but it is an essential element in the story. 


IV 


The third of the suggested converging approaches to the analysis of the 
terms of trade would focus on short period factors, cyclical or random in 
character. This is not synonymous with actual fluctuations in the terms of 
trade taking place over short periods of time, for year-to-year movements 
are, of course, determined by the full complex of forces operating on prices 
in the world economy. The third approach deals with that part of the 
movement in the terms of trade which results from short-period fluctua- 
tions of income both within and outside the national economy and from 
the influence of short-period elasticities of supply and demand for import 
and export commodities. This portion of the analysis would also take 
account of harvest fluctuations, major labour disturbances, and other more 
or less random influences operating on prices in such a way as to leave an 
imprint on the terms of trade. 

Throughout the period from 1790 to (say) 1931 trade fluctuations were, 
essentially, an international phenomenon. The various economies within 


1 One cannot, however, envisage this process without assuming inter-regional 
or inter-sectoral shifts in the direction of investment. 
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the world trading area, which itself gradually expanded, accepted, on the 
whole, the impulses to expansion or contraction communicated from 
abroad and let them have their ‘natural’ impact on the volume and 
character of foreign trade as well as of internal production. Since the 
various national economies were of different structure and industrialized 
in different degree, the normal commodity constitution of their imports 
and their exports varied at any given moment and they varied with the 
course of their development over time. One would expect that, even with 
a completely synchronous world trade cycle, the terms of trade, in so far 
as they were determined by short-period factors, would vary in short-run 
behaviour as among the various world economies.! On occasion, of course, 
economies did not move synchronously; and this introduced a variable 
factor. In addition, good and bad harvests and random factors operated. 
And, finally, one must take account of tariffs, wars, cartels, and other 
limitations on the basic notion of a freely inter-acting world-trading 
area. 

Given the nature of the forces playing upon the terms of trade at any 
particular period in time, one would thus not expect to find a high degree 
of consistency in their short-run behaviour over very long time periods. 
And, indeed, looking back to the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
behaviour of the British terms of trade in relation to general trade fluctua- 
tions is irregular. 

Some twenty-one trade cycles can be marked off between 1801 and 1914. 
In these the terms of trade moved in rough conformity with the trade cycle 
in seven cases; inversely with the trade cycle in eight cases; and in six 
cases there is one or another kind of major irregularity with respect to 
general business movements. The behaviour of import and export prices 
and the net barter terms of trade (Imlah calculations) are set out by cycles 
in Appendix II, where indices are calculated in terms of the average level 
for each cycle. Chart 3 presents visually the behaviour of the terms of trade, 
cyclical indices with vertical lines indicating cyclical peaks. The figure for 
1914 has been included from Schlote. Appendix III presents the behaviour 
of Silverman’s monthly data on importand export prices, from 1879 to 1914, 
in relation to general trade fluctuations.” 

The heterodox pattern of the British terms of trade over the whole period 
does not imply, of course, that no systematically operating forces can be 
detected in their short-run behaviour. The inter-war period, not examined 
here, saw a fairly regular inverse movement; that is, the British terms of 
trade deteriorated in prosperity and improved in cyclical depression. In 


1 For a systematic analysis of the price and output responses of American 
commodity groups to cyclical fluctuations, relevant to terms of trade analysis, 
over short periods, see F. C. Mills, Price-Quantity Interactions in Business Cycles 
(New York, 1946). , 

* Appendix IIT consists in the calculations of reference cycle behaviour for 
the Silverman series, carried out by the National Bureau for Economic Research 
and reproduced here by courtesy of that organization. It should be noted that 
the National Bureau, on the basis of monthly data, marks off a cycle with a peak 
in June 1903, not recognized in the tabulation of Appendix II. 
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the period 1868-1914, on the other hand, a consistent positive correlation 
between the terms of trade and the trade cycle can be observed; to 
which the only important exception is the cycle with its peak in 1883. 
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Chart 3. The net barter terms of trade of the United Kingdom 
by trade cycles, 1801-1914. 


Before 1868, where most of the ‘irregular’ cases occur, there is, nevertheless, 
some tendency for the terms of trade to move inversely with the trade cycle; 
and there are important complex links between the behaviour of the wheat 
price, the quantity and value of British wheat imports, the terms of trade, 
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and the trade cycle itself.1 Taking further into account that the cycles 
before 1868 are a mixture of major and minor cycles of differing character, 
irregularity in the cyclical behaviour of the terms of trade is explicable. 

It is not an aim of these articles to account in detail for this sequence of 
cyclical irregularities and patterns. The present argument would suggest, 
however, that the short-period price response of British imports and 
exports to cyclical fluctuations in effective demand depended on the under- 
lying trend position with respect to supply; for the shape of short-period 
supply curves, over the period of the cycle, was influenced strongly by trend 
developments. Here, as elsewhere, cyclical movements must be analysed 
in the context of the long-period sequence to which they relate. 

A satisfactory analysis of the inter-war behaviour of the British terms of 
trade would require an investigation of the excess capacity position in the 
major export industries, as well as the underlying capacity and stock 
position for the principal items of British import, investigations that would 
have to reach back at least to the nature of events in the pre-war decade 
and in the period 1914-18. In the half century before 1914 the inelasticity 
of the British coal supply, under boom conditions, was perhaps the most 
powerful single factor determining the cyclical behaviour in the terms of 
trade. The sharp rise of the coal price, late in prosperity, raised the price 
of iron, steel, and the important range of British exports which related to 
these prices. This inelasticity of supply was sufficient to move the terms of 
trade favourably during the boom; and to turn them sharply unfavourable 
during depression. And when the boom reaching its peak in 1873 en- 
couraged a vast expansion in coal capacity, we observe that the following 
prosperity, in the early eighties, yields only a mild rise in the coal price, 
outweighed in its effects on the terms of trade by other factors. There is 
a somewhat sharper rise in the expansion reaching its peak in 1890; and 
something like a repetition of the experience of 1873 in 1900; both with 
respect to the coal price and the terms of trade.? Less markedly, this 
pattern of positive correlation persists down to 1914. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century one would not expect coal and 
capital goods to play so large a part in determining movements in the terms 
of trade. British textile exports were subject to a milder cycle in demand 
than the later capital goods. The price of textile exports was, moreover, 

1 For a brief discussion of harvests and the British trade cycle see the author’s 
British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948), pp. 50-2. From 1790 
to 1850 the price of British wheat, taken on an annual basis, moved roughly in 
conformity with the trade cycle; i.e. on the average it rose during expansion and 
fell during general contraction. There were, however, significant deviations in 
this average behaviour. Nevertheless, the course of the wheat price in relation 


to cycles is certainly an important element in imparting an inverse bias to the 
British terms of trade over these years. 

* The effects on the British terms of trade of this sequence of cyclical reactions 
can be roughly observed by comparing the movement of export and import 
prices, cycle-by-cycle, in Appendix III. Excepting the boom of the early 
eighties, the greater amplitude of cyclical movement in export than in import 
prices can be noted by individual cycles, as well as in the relative average 
behaviour of the two series. 
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sensitive to raw cotton and wool prices, which were governed by supply 
conditions quite different from coal in the latter decades of the century. 
Moreover, as noted above, the harvest factor was extremely important in 
its effects on the terms of trade. And one finds a mixed bag of cyclical 
patterns in which fluctuations in import prices appear to be the decisive 
element in the ratio, down to, roughly, the sixties. 

This is not to suggest that short-run movements in the British terms of 
trade can be satisfactorily explained, over the century before 1914, in 
terms of coal, cotton and wheat alone. Their prices, it is true, were so 
important, and the amplitude of their movement so great, that at times 
they appear to dominate the net movements in the ratio. The conclusion 
here is more general: that the short-run movements in the terms of trade 
must be examined in relation to the trend position of the particular 
commodities most important to the given economy and to the character 
of investment prior to, and concurrent with, the short period of time under 
examination. There does not appear to be a simple cyclical behaviour for 
the terms of trade that can be neatly abstracted from the broader forces 
earlier discussed. It is, indeed, necessary to examine the short-run elas- 
ticities of demand and supply relevant to the foreign trade of a given 
country. But they are likely to be so deeply related to the longer-run 
forces operating on that country in the context of the world economy that 
their abstraction for separate analysis may be misleading. 

It is, thus, suggested that the course of a terms of trade series may be 
analysed historically in terms of relative long-run price trends as among 
the commodities of greatest weight and/or amplitude of movement; relative 
price level movements, as between regions and countries; and the impact 
of short-run demand fluctuations on economies of particular structure, 
taking account of the relation between the current position of short-run 
supply curves and their long-run context. Although intermingled and 
inter-related in any given period, each of these forces left definable imprints 
on the course of the terms of trade of particular countries and regions. 
The framework for historical analysis suggested is exceedingly wide and 
would require the mobilizing, in a special perspective, of a large portion 
of the economic history of the country (or region) selected for study. 
There do not appear to be obvious short-cuts. The terms of trade for a given 
country is a ratio between price indices; or, pressed further, between indices 
of productivity. These reflect the full range of forces operating on the 
economy of a given country in the context of the world-trading area. 
A satisfactory analysis of the terms of trade can only be an outgrowth of 
such general study. 
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Pre-1793 
1790-1800 
1795-1805 
1800-1810 
1805-1815 
1810-1820 
1815-1825 
1820-1830 
1825-1835 
1830-1840 
1835-1845 
1840-1850 
1845-1855 
1850-1860 
1855-1865 
1860-1870 
1865-1875 
1870-1880 
1875-1885 
1880-1890 
1885-1895 
1890-1900 
1895-1905 
1900-1910 
1905-1915 
1910-1920 
1915-1925 
1920-1930 
1925-1935 
1930-1940 
1935-1945 


Note. The data for these indices were derived as follows: 
() Pre-1790 prices are from Jevons (wheat, cotton, wool, timber, iron) and Mulhall 
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APPENDIX I 
Selected British Prices 
(Overlapping eleven-year averages, 1840/50= 100.) 

Cotton Wool Coal Beef 
A00'S 5 1213 or 74e7 68-7 
5108 =: 1252 170°5 81-1 
5466 1539 1598 = 959 
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14778 108+1 120°0 97°0 
148°3 «1280 sTI4rl 1013 
128-7 120-9 III'S 1000 
100‘°0 100°0 100:°0  100°0 
97°3 106+7 97°2 = -105°5 
FTS-Q 2 140-2 97°5 113°8 
224°5 =-172°0 97°99 ~ 124°3 
265°8  180°7 97°7 129°6 
2015) =—s- 18a"1 III‘l 145°5 
141-6 = 160°5 1092 150°0 
1156 = 1I7"1 93°1 145°5 
108-4 95°2 85°7 129°9 
go:9 89:1 87-8 = -114°6 
78:9 84°7 gI-0 III‘g 
85-6 79°0 88-3 117°6 
108°4 81-3 92°0. 1275 
1168 10075 100°5 140°5 
2179 ©1387 813658 = 2at4 
268-9 §6147°4 = 16370) 267-7 
226-2 128-2 143°7 233°6 
149°8 994 218 181-4 
115°2 90°99 s« 1213 169°6 
146-7 1435 1512 184-9 


(coal, beef and sugar). 


(6) 1790-1850 prices are from data organized in the course of the forthcoming 
study of the ‘Growth and fluctuations of the British economy, 1790-1850” 


directed by A. D. Gayer. 
(c) 1850-1945 prices are from the data given annually in the 7. R. Statist. Soc. 


(d) The ‘Pre-1793’ figures represent the average level in the period 1783-93, 
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Sugar 
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when Jevons data are available; 1782-90, in the case of the Mulhall data. 
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APPENDIX II 


Cyclical movements of import prices, export prices, and net barter terms of trade, 
1801-1913, United Kingdom (Imlah) 
Average standing for cycle 
(1880 equals 100) 
Import Export Terms of | Import Export Terms of 


prices prices trade prices prices trade 
ad Se le 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE ASSISE DE TENEURE AND THE 
ASSISE DE VENTE: A STUDY OF 
LANDED PROPERTY IN THE 
LATIN KINGDOM 


By J. PRAWER 


HE Livres des Assises de Férusalem, the famous collection of juridical writings 

composed in the Latin Kingdom and in its sister state, Cyprus, deal with the 

different aspects of everyday life as reflected in the courts of the Kingdom. 
Unfortunately, they tell us relatively little about twelfth-century customs. The 
treatises were written during the thirteenth century.! Several assises, those 
which mention their kingly promulgator or sponsor, can be proved to belong to 
the twelfth century, but assises of this kind are extraordinarily few. And, from 
the point of view of historical research, the uncertainty as to the birth-date of the 
different laws makes the writings of the thirteenth century jurists almost useless 
as sources of the twelfth-century Kingdom. It is, however, possible to reconstruct 
from them the customs of the twelfth century. This task has never been under- 
taken, and yet our whole conception of the structure of the Kingdom and our 
picture of the life of the Kingdom in its early stages, depend on such evidence 
of the twelfth century as can be distilled from the assises.2 The scarcity of 
documents and the relative scarcity of chronicles written by Latins living in the 
East and acquainted with its everyday problems make this work of distillation 
all the more important. 


1 M. Grandclaude, Etude critique sur les Livres des Assises de Férusalem (Paris, 1923), proved that 
the Assises des Borgeois belong to the thirteenth century and that the earliest juridical treatise is 
the Livre au Roi, written between 1197 and 1205. Cf. a summary of Grandclaude’s detailed study 
by G. Recoura, ‘Les Assises de Jérusalem. A propos d’un livre récent.’ Moyen-Age, and ser. (1924-5) 
XXVI, 151 seq. All further references as to the time of composition of the different treatises and 
the respective values of MSS. are based on the revolutionary thesis of Grandclaude. 

2 A research dealing directly with the problem: D. Hayek, Le droit franc en Syrie pendant les 
Croisades. Institutions JFudiciaires (Paris, 1925), is quite inadequate and uncritical. Even more 
uncritical is N. Zygadinos, Zur Frage des Assisenrechts (1099-1517) (Athens, 1928). Some problems 
have been dealt with by the editor of the Assises, the Comte Beugnot, in his copious introductions 
to the two volumes, but he was concerned rather with the books as a whole than with the par- 
ticular assises. On the other hand, his Mémoire sur le régime des terres dans les principautés fondées en 
Syrie par les Francs a la suite des Croisades, Extrait de la Bibl. de Ecole des Chartes, 3rd ser. rv—v 
(Paris, 1854), (quoted further as: Beugnot, Mémoire) contains several important remarks which 
will be discussed later. A critical study of the assises as sources of constitutional history was done 
by J. L. La Monte, The Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100-1291 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932). I was unable to read his paper on the Assises, published in the Byzantina-Meta- 
byzantinica (New York, 1946). About assises belonging to the twelfth century see M. Grandclaude, 
Liste d’assises remontant au premier royaume de Zérusalem (1099-1187). Mélanges Paul Fournier (Paris, 


1929), PP. 329-45- cs 
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One of the chapters of the Assises de la Cour des Borgeois deals with the relations 
between owner and tenant. After stating that a man who is not paying his cens 
can be evicted from his tenancy, the author continues that the lord of the 
property can, if necessary, repair the building or put the garden to the plough. 
The evicted tenant will have to pay the rent due and also the cost of repairs or 
expenses before he can recover his tenancy. Then the document goes on to say: 
Mais se le sire dou cens esteit un an et un jor que il ne preigne son cens de celui qui la tient, 
la raison coumande qu’il a perdue la chose don il pernet celui sens, par dreit, ce autre 
couvenant il n’en orent ensemble. 

This custom was, to say the least, exceedingly prejudicial to the proprietor. 
If he did not collect his cens during a year he would not only lose the cens but 
the property itself. An annual prescription was indeed well known in the Middle 
Ages, but it never went as far as here. In some territories (and we have to look 
to France for analogies) even the cens could not be lost through an annual 
prescription, and certainly not the property itself.” 

The strangeness of this law caused its learned editor, Comte Beugnot, to 
suggest a correction in the reading of the text. He proposed to read: la raison 
coumande qu’il a perdue celui sens. But are we warranted in changing the text in 
this manner? The question has to be answered first of all on the basis of the diffe- 
rent MSS. In the best MS., that of Munich, we read: la raison coumande qu’il 
a perdue la chose don il pernet celui cens.8 The MS. of Venice has: la raizon coumande 
que il a perdue la chose dont il en pernoit selui sens. And the same is said by the 
official Italian translation: la rason comanda chel perda la ditta casa, de la quele li 
perveniva censo de iure.© All the MSS. then are unanimous in describing the law. 
It can also be proved that the law in this form was actually applied in the 
fourteenth century, as is shown by the fourteenth-century Livre de plédéant.® — 
A century later the same text, which was preserved in the Assises de Borgeois, was 
in use in Cyprus, and the courts of Cyprus decided several questions of land 
tenure according to this law. Nevertheless, it seems that there were some doubts 


1 Livre des Assises de la Cour des Borgeois, cap. 105 (Lois, u, 76, ed. Beugnot) : ‘but if the lord of 
the cens will not take during a year-and-day his cens, the reason commands that he will lose by 
right the object from which he takes this cens, if there is no other agreement between the two 
parties’. 

2 Cf. Beugnot’s note on the contemporary customs of France: Lois u, 76, n. b, and 276, n. a. 
He contradicts himself in a note to Jean d’Ibelin, Lois, 1, 61, n. 6, where he states according to the 
Grand Coutumier, 1. 1, cap. xxi and Laurier, Institutes coutumiers, 1, 266: il était recu en principe, que 
quiconque avait joui pendant un an et jour d’une chose réelle ou d’un droit immobilier, par soi méme ou par ses 
auteurs ‘non vi, non clam, non precario’ en avait par cela seul acqui la saisine et possession. Unfortunately 
he did not quote the whole phrase, which runs as follows (Institutes coutumiers d’ Antoin Loysel (Paris 
1846), ed. Laurier, m, 138; ed. L. Charondas le Caron, Paris, 1598, p. 138): Item a ce qu occupation 
suffise pour acquerir possession, trois choses sont necessaires, c’est a savoir que la chose ne soit mie 
occupée par force, ni clandestinement, ni par priére, mais paisiblement, publiquement, et non a titre de 
louage ni de prét. These last words are naturally of paramount importance to us. The annual 
prescription existed in the Salic law, and later on in the Carolingian capitularies as far as 
church property was concerned. Cf. V. Foucher, Assises du Royaume de Férusalem (Rennes, 1839) 
1, 162, note, and Beugnot, Mémoire, p. 50. See also Maitland, Possession for Year and Day. Collected 
Papers, 1, 61 seq. 

* MS. Munich. Cod. Gall., 51, ed. E.-H. Kausler, Les Livres des Assises et des usages dou reaume 
de Férusalem (Stuttgart, 1839), 1, cap. 102. 

4 Ed. E.-H. Kausler, ibid. cap. 94. 

5 The Italian translation was done from the Venice MS. and at this point is very explicit 
Canciani, Barbarorum leges antiquae (Venice, 1783), u, cap. xciv and Foucher, o cit, 
p. 161 seq. ge? f 

8 Livre de Plédéant, cap. xtvu; Lois, nu, 276. Cf. the Italian text in Canciani, cap. xxxm; 


Foucher, p. 179 seq. 
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about the law and the jurist’s conclusions are not as explicit and precise as we 
have a right to expect in a legal treatise.1 

As nothing for the moment warrants a correction of the text, an attempt 
must be made to explain the emergence of the law. The only juridical opus 
antedating the Assises de Borgeois, the Livre au Roi, does not mention the 
problem at all, and a statement of the unknown jurist of Acre written circa 
1240 is the date of its first appearance in sources.? But, at about the same 
time that the jurist of the burgenses from Acre wrote his chapter on the cens, 
the feudal council of the Kingdom in its capacity as a court of law, the Haute 
Court, was making use of an assise called l’assise de la teneure. That there was some 
connexion between the assise de la teneure and the above-mentioned law is evident 
from the chapter of the Livre de plédéant quoted above. The assise de la teneure was 
described in detail by the two most eminent lawyers of the Kingdom, Philippe de 
Novarre and Jean d’Ibelin. Jean d’Ibelin, writing some ten years after Philippe de 
Novarre, said that a man whose property rights were challenged could answer 
in court que il a celui heritage eu et tenu quitement et en pais an et jor et plus et por tant 
en viaut demorer quittes et en pats par V’assise de la teneure.? Then he went on to discuss 
a case where the property was a part of a feudum and another case in which the 
challenger was absent from the country during the debatable year-and-day 
period. In this last-mentioned case the jurists did not agree among themselves, 
but some still said that the rights of the tenant should be confirmed because the 
term of a year-and-day was long enough for the return of the challenger from 
Europe. 

This last point was taken up by Jean d’Ibelin. He remembered having heard 
(et ye ot dire) that this law was specially established to punish those who, having 
heritages in the Kingdom, ran away when the Kingdom was in danger and 
there was nobody to defend it, but on receiving good news from the Kingdom 
came back to revindicate their abandoned property. Therefore the year- 
and-day restriction was established to make their claims void. What the jurist 
probably had in mind were events described by William, Archbishop of Tyre, 
in his history of the first years of the Kingdom. He complained of the general 
trend to re-emigrate from the country, a real flight which left the Kingdom 
defenceless. And he concluded: Hi causam edicto dederunt ut annua praescriptio locum 
haberet, et eorum foveret partes, qui in tribulacione perseverantes, per annum et diem 


1 It would be of importance to know what MS. was before the eyes of this Nicosian jurist. 
In the Munich MS. a Latin sentence finishing the chapter makes the whole paragraph incompre- 
hensible. After stating the possibility of losing the property through not receiving the cens, we 
find se autre couvenant nen orent ensemble, ou il ne le paia dedens 1 an et ior: car puis peut recouvrer la chose, 
par dreit et par Vassise de Jerusalem. This is clear and logical: a special stipulation or the payment of 
the cens during the year-and-day term prevents the loss of the property. But then we read : 
Quia penitencie termino transacto ius suum debet penitus restitui. It is evident that the author of this 
Latin sentence misunderstood the meaning of the last French sentence and added a bizarre 
comment. Strange Latin sentences of this kind, as proved by Grandclaude for several chapters 
of the Assises des Borgeois, are marginal remarks of a reader or a copyist, which Beugnot unfor- 
tunately printed in the text. The Venice MS. is free of these additions and the Italian translation 
gives here the very clear meaning: ma s’él possessor de la casa, 6 giardin paga il censo al patron del censo 
tra l’anno et giorno, el ditto patron potra recuperar la sua casa, etc. 

2 Grandclaude fixed the time of the composition of the Assises des Borgeois between 1229 and 
1244 or, more accurately but with some hesitation, between 1243 and 1244. 

3 Jean d’Ibelin, cap. 38: ‘that he had and possessed the heritage quit and in peace a year-and- 
day and more, and therefore he should remain quit and in peace by the assise de la teneure’. The 
same comment in a slightly different arrangement, is to be found in Philippe de Novarre, cap. x1. 

4 ©The assise de la teneure is not forced upon him, as he was outside the country and the other 
party was not holding the heritage when he saw and heard it.’ 
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tranquille et sine quaestione aliquid possederunt. Quod introductum est. . .odio illorum que 
timoris causa, suas reliquerant possessiones, ne, post annum redeuntes, ad earum admit- 
terentur vendicationem.* ‘ : 

According to William of Tyre, this law was published during the reign of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. If we care to trust his chronology, it was before the 
attempted siege of Arsuf in 1100. But even if we do not accept literally this 
statement, we shall have to conclude that the assise belongs to the earliest Has 
of the Kingdom and that it was published in the early years of its existence. 
Later, when the position of the Kingdom was strengthened, there was no need 
to promulgate a law of this kind. 

Let us now try to explain what possible connexion there is between the assise 
de teneure and our assise on the cens as described in the Assises des Borgeois. The law 
as stated by William of Tyre was clear, but the actual application of the law 
raised several questions. Generally two variants could occur. One was that the 
proprietor went to Europe. In the meantime somebody else settled in the place, 
or put it to the plough. In this case the law was explicit enough : when the first 
proprietor returned after a year-and-day he could not reclaim his former 
property and would thus be punished for abandoning the State in time of peril. 
The second variant was that the proprietor leased his possession. Now what 
would happen if the tenant would not pay his rent? It is only logical to suppose 
that if the proprietor was in the Kingdom he would summon the recalcitrant 
lessee before a court and get his money or the eviction of the lessee. But if the 
proprietor actually went to Europe, or for some special reason did not summon 
the tenant before a court, the cens would remain unpaid. Now, let us suppose that 
the man who left Jerusalem came back and, after a period of a year-and-day, 
tried to convince the court that he was the real proprietor and that he only 
temporarily leased his property. What should the court decide? 

This is the case which was dealt with by the anonymous jurist of Acre. As 
letting property for rent could be used to circumvent the assise de teneure, the 
courts put a stop to it by ruling that the non-collection of the cens during a year- 
and-day was a proof of, and therefore equivalent to, its abandonment,? and 
accordingly the assise de teneure should have taken its course. The role of the cens 
in our case was more important as a symbolic payment in recognition of the 

1 Wil. Tyr. 1x, 19. This chapter was very unlucky with its modern translators. D. Hayek, 
of. cit. p. 18, understood it as decreed against those who ‘left the land to fight in the ranks of the 
enemies of the Kingdom’. In the translation of E.-A. Babcock and A.-C. Krey, A history of 
Deeds done beyond the Sea by Wm Archbp. of Tyre, 1, 409, the sentence runs: ‘an edict was provided 
that annual accounting should be held’. Their conclusion on the strength of this translation that 
a more ‘businesslike basis’ of administration existed in the Latin States in the East than in the 
feudal principalities of the West(ibid. n. 47)is inadmissible. 

* The appearance of this law in the Christian East in different places and periods is remarkable. 
We know of its existence in the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
in Cyprus in the fourteenth century. We find it also in the Assises d’Antioche of the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, from there it was exported to the Kingdom of Armenia. Alishan, 
Les Assises d’ Antioche reproduits en frangais et publiées par la Sociéte Mekhitariste de Saint Lazar (Venice, 
1876), cap. 5 and 8, and ibid. Les Assises des Bourgeois d’ Antioche, cap. 8. Also it seems that an 
assise existing in the Frankish Archipelago is a development of the same assise de teneure (see further) 
G. Recoura, Les Assises de Romanie, Bibl. de l’Ecole des Haute Etudes (1930), cap. 128. 

® It is not beyond the point to quote here an interesting procedure practised in the Frankish 
Archipelago, Assises de Romanie, cap. 128: Nesun baron over altro: legio puo dar terra feudal over villano 
alguno senza alguno servixio, over recognoscimento. Et se lo dara senza servixio over senza recognition, non 
sera de algun valor; ma quello donator non pora revocar quella donation in vita soa. No doubt this law 
aimed not only to prevent the diminution of State services but tried also to prevent the escaping 
of feudal lands from the princely mouvance by freeing them from any recognition services or 
payments. 
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tenure than a source of income.! The application of the law understood in this 
way was not only in letter, but even in spirit, in accordance with the assise and 
no doubt fulfilled the purpose for which it was established. This explains the 
strange custom described in the Assises des Borgeois. The original law was the 
assisé de teneure, but its application in a special case when there was reason enough 
to suppose a circumvention of the law—leasing property to cover up the flight 
of its proprietor from the country—gave rise to the procedure described 
above. 

The development of the Kingdom created, no doubt, problems which did not 
occur to the first legislators. In the first place the influx of new immigrants after 
the Kingdom had proved its viability minimized in great measure the necessity 
of the law. On the contrary, the law could even have hampered the development 
of the state. The Frankish merchant who had to go on a voyage could find 
himself on his return deprived of his possessions in the Kingdom. This, no doubt, 
was prevented by allowing the signing of contracts containing clauses stipulating 
a two-year payment or some other guarantee for the preservation of the property 
of the absentee. This is probably the meaning of the words which close the chapter 
on the non-payment of the cens: ce autre couvenant il n’en orent ensemble, a clause 
which probably originated in a later period. 

We have traced so far the development of an assise established in the infancy 
of the Kingdom to its application in the thirteenth century. Let us now look 
at the assise from another point of view. Its establishment was a means for the 
preservation of the strength of the Kingdom. As such its chief bearing was not, 
strictly speaking, juridical; it was first of all political, and it had certain social 
and economic consequences. But then, say at about the middle of the twelfth 
century, when the assise already fulfilled its purpose the state could be expected 
to lose all interest in it. Yet the law was not abolished. Are we to suppose that it 
was allowed to live on through negligence? This can hardly be the case. When 
we find a law discussed by lawyers in the way this one was, it can only mean 
that the law was alive. We have therefore to look elsewhere for an explanation. 
We shall come nearer to an understanding of the problem after discussing the 
working of another assise, the assise de vente. 

The connexion between these two will become apparent if we first examine 
certain limitations which were set to the working of the assise de teneure. The 
relevant legal argument was as follows. When a claim based on the assise de 
teneure came before a court, the plaintiff did not deny the year-and-day ruling, 
but claimed that in his case the assise could not be invoked. He based 
his rights to the property in question on another assise ruling the procedure of 
alienating feuda. According to this, a fief, feudum, or a part of it, could be neither 
sold nor otherwise alienated except in the feudal court (Haute Court), and the 
selling thereof was conditioned by the consent of the overlord. In this way a new 
factor now came into play: the feudum. But if the property was a part of a feudum 
how far was the assise de teneure applicable to it? Philippe de Novarre said: Et l’en 
dit que aucun feis le faisoit on des fiés meismes; et apres demora et torna l’assise as heritages; 


1 The cognizance role of the cens is pointedly expressed by Philippe de Novarre and Jean 
d’Ibelin: ila heu et tenu celuy heritage quitement en pais, come le sien, an et jor et plus. It is expressed most 
clearly in the Livre de Plédéant, cap. xLvu: heust tenu et uzé ledit heritage... franchement et quitement, 
sans nulle encensive paier, ne nulle autre reconoissance ne redevance douner ne paier au seignor de Vencensive 
ne a autre nulle chose faire qui a la dite encensive atient et come de l’usage. The possibility of paying the 
cens to the representative of the proprietor would, in the beginning, I suppose, not be accepted by 
court, as it would be actually a circumvention of the law. And the same goes in the beginning for 
special contracts stipulating ways of preserving the rights of an absentee proprietor. 
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et se celui qui forpaisa en viaut aver esgart, avoir l’en peut. ‘This means, that the law 
once was valid also for feuda, but later it was restricted to heritages only, and the 
man who claimed that the property in question was a part of his feudum might 
ask the court to inquire into the matter. 

This change in the application of the assise de teneure is remarkable. No doubt 
some special circumstances must have caused the exemption of almost all landed 
property outside the cities from the operation of the law. In order to discover 
the cause of the change we have to go back again to the time of its origin. © 

According to William of Tyre the assise de teneure was decreed at a time 
when three cities only: Jerusalem, Ramle and Jaffa, were in the possession of the 
Crusaders. We know from other sources that but for the small Christian garrison 
the last two places were almost uninhabited. At this time the property the Cru- 
saders actually held was mostly city property. The property they held outside 
the cities was at best an overlordship de jure which the Crusaders could only 
hope might someday also become a possession de facto. Consequently, when 
promulgating the assise, the Crusaders’ lawgivers could have had only urban 
property in mind. 

Let us then consider the only kind of property available at the time, the 
property inside the city walls or very close by.2 We might also hazard the 
guess, though we cannot insist upon it, that the name given by the law- 
giver to all these possessions was heritages, which by a process of differentiation 
acquired later the more definite meaning of a completely free, non-noble 
property: borgesie. These properties, according to the ‘Law of Conquest’ 
as described by Fulk of Chartres and Raymond d’Aguilers, had been created 
incidentally. A man took as property any object he could put a sign on, thereby 
marking that it belonged to him.’ The differentiation between feudal and non- 


1 In Jean d’Ibelin the last sentence reads: et aprés demora (des fiés) et torna as heritages, etc. (the 
words in brackets are only in three out of six MSS.), which probably mean the same. 

2 There is no document left from the time of Godfrey de Bouillon to prove a distribution of 
feudal lands to his followers. In some measure the scarcity of contemporary documents could 
account for it. But it seems that we are safe in supposing that a regular distribution of lands never 
occurred at this time and generally that investiture with feudal holdings was rather exceptional. 
In this connexion we can quote Albertus Aquensis describing the accession of Baldwin I to the throne: 
Quarta denique die postquam ascendit Hierosolymam, convocatis universis, parvis et magnis de omni coetu 
Christianorum, requisivit de suppellectilis fratris sui Godefridi, de armatura et pecunia ejus, de beneficiis 
cujusque militis ac praepotentis. Qui nichil se de rebus fratris ejus habere attestati sunt, sed eas in eleemosinam 
pauperum et solvendis debitis esse dispersas; beneficia autem prout cuique statuta erant de redditibus civitatum, 
protulerunt. Alb, Aqu., vit, 37. It has already been pointed out by Beugnot (Mémoire, p. 24) that 
Godfrey divided between his followers only the revenues of the cities and no landed property. 
The only property, as far as is known, which could be thought of as given away by Godfrey is the 
well-known promise of Godfrey to give to the Church several cities in the Kingdom, a promise 
which was never executed. But in this case we cannot forget that the real and basic problem was 
the official standing of the ruler of the Kingdom to the Papacy. Another case of investiture was 
the confirmation of Tancred as Prince of Galilee and this case is rather typical. It was Tancred 
who captured the country, Godfrey simply confirming him in his possessions. Cases like this were 
probably the order of the day, though more frequent after the death of Godfrey than during his 
lifetime when the conquest of the interior was being organized. What kind of relations 
between king and vassal were created through such confirmations is for the moment a matter of 
hypothesis. We do not believe that the relations described 150 years later by the jurists of 
the Kingdom were the original ones. We suggest that the relations could probably be likened to 
the relations created during the Reconquista in the non-feudal Kingdom of Castile, and that a more 
definite organization was given to the Kingdom only in the second or third decade of its existence. 

* Fulcherius Carnotensis, 1. 1, cap. 29: Et post stragem tantam ingressi sunt domos civium, rapientes 
quaecumque in eis reppererunt; ita sane, ut quicumque primus domum introisset (ver. domum quamvis aut 
palatium ingressus fuisset), sive dives sive pauper esset, nullatenus ab aliquo alio fierer iniuria (ver. fieret illi. 
iniuria), quin domum ipsam aut palatium, et quodcumque in ea repperisset, ac si omnino propria, sibi adsumeret 
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feudal property, the first being held from an overlord, the other being property 
not burdened by any duties or payments, belongs to a later period. When the 
differences emerged several types of tenure became possible. In the first place, 
there was land held as feudal tenure with military obligations (usually held by 
knights, but also by burgenses); in the second place, there was land called 
borgesie—a perfectly free property ordinarily held by burgenses; in the third place, 
there was land held by feudatories without military obligations or any other 
state-service obligation. This was a completely free property, but not borgesie. 
The nearest analogy would be in European allodia. This kind of property puzzled 
completely the editor of the assises, the Comte Beugnot.1 But the difficulty 
disappears if we rid ourselves of the notion that the Crusaders’ state was a per- 
fectly feudal state, whatever this may mean. On the contrary, it is only logical 
to suppose that this kind of property should have existed in the Kingdom. The 
conquest was the work of conquistadores (some on a large scale like Tancred, but 
some also were small people, conquistadores of houses and vineyards) and in the 
early period their conquests did not need any special seigneurial or kingly sanction, 
and on military services were attached to them. Naturally the larger conquests of 
later periods were brought into the general feudal framework of the Kingdom; but 
nobody cared very much about small properties, and in this way there remained 
from the early period a special group of properties, held by persons of knight’s 
rank, free from any service to the state and, nevertheless, not borgesie. This 
absence of a feudal link in land tenure, as an outcome of a conquest, could be 
compared, it seems to me, to the situation in the Kingdom of Castile. In the 
fourth place, there were the borgesies which were held by knights, but were a part 
of a feudum, to distinguish them from borgesies held by knights, which were not 
a part of their feudum.* In the fifth place, there were borgesies which belonged to 
feudatories, but were under the jurisdiction of the Court de Borgeois and, finally, 
there were feuda held by burgesses, legally through marriage or heredity, 
illegally by buying such lands. 

This diversity in the kinds of property and holdings will give us some idea of 
the development in land law from its uniformity at the time of the conquest to its 
heterogeneity at the time of the lawyers. This differentiation, and especially the 
emergence of a clear picture of feudal tenure, obstructed the working of the 
assise de teneure. In the beginning the assise applied, as it was logical, to everybody 
and to all kinds of property. But now it faced a feudal opposition. ‘The feuda- 
tories demanded exemption from the working of the law for their class of property. 
In law their opposition rested on another assise, not less important than the 


haberet et possideret. Hoc itaque ius invicem tenendum stabilierant. Unde multi inopes effecti sunt locupletes. 
Raimund d’Aguilers, 275B and 292E. These sources have been used for other statements. Cf. 
Alb. Agu. v1, 43, Wil. Tyr. vit, cap. 20-21, and others. 

1 The European allodia he remarks (Mémoire, p. 38) were created ‘sur des circonstances par- 
ticuliéres. ..qui avait permis 4 certaines terres d’acquérir et de conserver une immunité com- 
pléte.... Ge qu’on ne peut expliquer aussi aisément, c’est que les Francs aient transporté cette 
exception dans un pays nouveaux pour eux, ov ils etaient libres d’etablir les institutions les plus 
conformes a leur besoins.’ 

2 In a later period it was probably the class interest of the knights which was decisive: et la vente 
meismes qui est dou fié franc, qui ne doit point de servise ne d’omage ne de redevance, est contre l’assise. Jean 
d’Ibelin, cap. 249. As the State did not get any services from these properties the only explanation 
which could account for this arrangement was the interest of the class in preserving its properties 
intact. 

3 Livre de Plédéant, cap. 21: Borgezies qui sont esté faites par la Haute Court, si come sont plusors 
maizons et jardins et chans qui sont joins as fiés; et encement rentes qui sont donées et aliénées en la Haute Court, 
qui se apellent de borgesie, lesquelles bourgesies sont franches ou en aucune redevance au chief seignor. 
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one discussed above. It was the assise known as assise de vente. According to it 
a feudum could not be alienated, except through the honorial court. If, 
therefore, a man could not prove that he became proprietor of a Seudum 
through the mediation of the Haute Court, or for that matter any other 
honorial court, and the transfer lacked the approval of the lord, the property 
was not considered to have been alienated and could be reclaimed. It is to 
this period that Philippe de Novarre and Jean d’Ibelin allude when saying 
that the assise de teneure applied in the beginning also to feuda, but that later on 
the feuda were exempted from the implications of the assise de teneure, and the assise 
was applied to heritages only. 

The interesting point is that, although the feudal claims were acknowledged, 
no amendment was published. The Nicosian jurist made use of this omission 
to defend the year-and-day holder. He stated that no exception was pe : 
published exempting specific kinds of property from the working of the law. 
And, if an argument of this kind be voiced in Cyprus in the fourteenth 
century, we have to assume that the same could have happened in the Latin 
Kingdom. 

Thus the parallel development of two assises in some measure contradict each 
other. Both underwent a similar development, both were established in the 
interest of the state: one to prevent an exodus from the country, the other 
to uphold a feudal aristocracy, the mainstay of the Kingdom. But, with the 
passing of time, the assise de teneure lost its raison d’étre and became more and 
more a part of the law of property. On the other hand, the asszse de vente, 
according to the social structure of the Kingdom, remained an integral and 
decisive part of the state constitution. Why then did not the State abolish the 
assise de teneure, or at least why did it not limit officially its application? The 
reason has to be sought in the interest of the state, different from the interest 
of its bourgeois and knightly subjects. 

The power of the state depended entirely on its ability to realize the 
services assessed on the lands of its subjects. It is true that the chief burden 
was placed on the shoulders of the knights, but they were not the only ones to 
fear state services. The burgesses were also bearing some state burdens. The 
burgenses of the cities were taxed in order to mobilize and ke¢p up an army of 
pedites or sergenz.5 Now we do not know exactly how the taxation to keep up an 
army of sergenz was organized, but no doubt the basis of taxation was first of all 
landed property and often other sources of income. And here probably lies the 
reason for not abolishing the early law of tenure. The state sometimes preferred 

1 [have not succeeded in establishing the time of this change, but it is probable that it happened 
in the middle of the twelfth century, in the period of the strongest growth of the Kingdom. Beugnot 
(Mémoire, p. 38) says that when, half a century after the Conquest, there was no reason to fear 
that the seigneurs would abandon their property, and after a native aristocracy crystallized in the 
Kingdom, the working of the assise de la teneure was restricted to the borgesie only. I am not so 
positive as to the time of this restriction, but it is probable that Beugnot is correct. On the other 
hand, it was not the state which was interested in restricting the working of the assise (in this case 


the state could have officially promulgated the restriction, which it did not) it was the aristocracy 
that was interested in the limitation of the application of the law. On the state interest see 
further. 

® Livre de Plaidoyer, cap. 16: En ladite assize (de teneure) le teil n’entent que il est desevré ne excepté 
nulle maniére de gent ne nul héritage, ne de fié ne d’autre; et se les héritages qui sont des fiés Sussent en aucune 
maniére exceptés, ou les vozissent avoir desevrés; lorsque tant de sages furent, quant les assizes Surent faites et 
ordonées et proprement ceste, il l’eussent especifiée Vestat desdis héritages qui estoient et seroient de lor Siés. 

* The list of the services of the burgesses of the cities is preserved in ean d’ Ibelin, cap. CCLxII. 


“ The only actual document about taxation is the copy of an ordinance to be found in Wil. 
Tyr. Xx, 23. 
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an unjust holding de facto, which could be taxed in any moment of need, to 
a legal, but absentee, holder. It is this typically medieval interdependence of 
state organization and landholding, the same in the Latin Kingdom as in 
Europe, which left its mark on the development of the law. To understand the 
organization of the Kingdom we have to start from property relations. The 
development of the two assises which we have tried to reconstruct is an example 
of this basic fact, that property relations are not only private law but are first and 
foremost a part of the medieval public law. 

The limitation of the application of the assise de teneure thus remained an 
unsolved legal problem in the Kingdom. The feudal jurists could argue that the 
assise did not run in feudal tenures, but the burgenses’ lawyers could justly claim 
that it was never officially limited. But let us accept the point of view of the 
feudal jurists, let us agree with them and assume that the assise was not valid 
in feuda. Even in this case we shall find new difficulties typical of the organiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of the Crusaders. When the defendant argued in court 
he could demand proof that the specific plot of land was part of a feudum and 
not property with full proprietary rights. ‘The defendant’s answer relates to a very 
simple but significant fact that should a quo warranto inquest demand proofs of 
feudal ownership it would not be easy to find them. In some cases there might 
be written grants of the feudum to an ancestor, but this was not common in the 
thirteenth century. Let us not forget that even the so-called Lettres de Sépulcre 
were lost in the thirteenth century. On the other hand, from the very beginning 
knights and nobles owned property not held in feudal tenure, and yet submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the feudal Court and not to the Court of Borgeois.1 Moreover, 
through intermarriage with burgenses they could acquire heritages and their heirs 
received the whole possession, feudal lands and borgesies alike, without any 
discrimination. They had to do homage, indeed, for their feudal holdings, but 
homage and investiture did not enumerate their possessions. Generally only 
the name of the former possessor was mentioned, into whose rights the new 
vassal was entering through the ceremony of investiture. The transmission of 
entire properties obliterated the differences between the two kinds of title to 
land held by the same family. Moreover by infeudation an heritage could become 
feudally held property.” 

Thus, to ascertain whether a specific plot of land was a part of a _feudum, or not, 
was a rather difficult and complicated matter. If there was no written privilege 
the feudal land could be proved by a record of the court, but records of this 
kind were established only in the middle of the thirteenth century. Another 
possibility would have been to check the claim by a land register. But here we 
come to the crucial fact that a land register of this kind did not exist in the Latin 
Kingdom of the twelfth century. There existed something which could more or 
less fulfil the same role, a list of feudal and non-feudal services, preserved in the 
book of Jean d’Ibelin, belonging to the twelfth century.® It is a curious list, which 


1 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 3. The same existed in the Principality of Antioch. Assises d’Antioche, 
cap. 8. 

2 It seems that in the Frankish Archipelago the arrangements were different. The knights 
could not turn a part of their feudum into a borgesie, as they could not give away any part of their 
feudum without service. Assises de Romanie, cap. 128; cf. 31. But this is a prerogative of the ruler: 
Et si lo Principo far puo borgesie de feo, over parte de feo. Ibid. cap. 143. On the other hand, the ruler 
it seems, could not turn borgesies into feudal holdings. If a burgensis should die intestate, say the 
Assises, the Prince will hold his property for a year waiting for an heir. If nobody claims the 
property sera distribuido per Vanema sua. Ibid. cap. 118; cf. 38. 

3 Vide supra, p. 84, n. 3. 
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needs a detailed study to establish the time of its composition and contents. Here 
it will suffice to point out that the list enumerates the chief seigneuries and the 
smaller feuda in the Kingdom and their respective services. This was, on the 
face of it, enough to assure the services of the Kingdom, but was not enough to 
ascertain the landholdings in the Kingdom. The state got its services and did 
not care very much about the actual state of tenures. But here it seems to us, 
the State made a cardinal mistake. The absence of a real land register sapped 
the foundations of the State: the actual size of the feudal tenures. 

The difficulties of proving feudal tenure had consequences which were not only 
juridical. The confusion in titles of possession left a loop-hole for machinations 
of dishonest knights aiming at the circumvention of the law. A knight could 
evade the law by declaring all parts of his property as feudal tenures. As this . 
did not involve any extra services, he did not incur thereby any disadvantage. 
On the other hand, all his property was now immune from the working of the 
assise de teneure, and thus would not be lost through protracted absence. And 
there was another danger graver still. The Kingdom, through the asszse de vente, 
tried to prevent the exhaustion of its resources by limiting the possibilities of 
alienating feuda outside the knightly class owing military services. The same 
result was aimed at by checking the possibilities of subinfeudation. Subinfeuda- 
tion of a part of a feudum was possible only with the assent of the overlord and of 
his court. But even in this case the /ié por son cors* could not be enfeoffed and the 
whole feudum had to continue even after its infeudation the original services due 
to the overlord.* But a knight in financial distress could evade the restriction on 
the part of theseller by declaring a part of his feudum as heritage, and he could quite 
legally sell his heritage without asking anybody’s consent. Moreover, the aliena- 
tion, if done in the Court de Borgeois, would give a quasi-legal standing to the 
transaction and a quasi-legal seal to the character of the property. The only 
argument the thirteenth-century jurist could advance was: cil qui le vent ou aliene s’en 
deit garder par la fet qu’ il deit au seignor, which could not prevent a man intent on 
raising money illegally from using a ruse to sell a part of his feudum. 

In this case again the ultimate loser was the state and the King. The property 
which, as feudal tenure, depended on them, suddenly disappeared from their 
mouvance. Another possibility of circumventing the law was by voluntarily letting 
the assise de teneure take its course. Under a secret pact the seller could simply 
promise that he would not challenge for a specific time (year-and-day) the tenure 


1 It is a matter of conjecture if a register of this kind existed in the Principality of Antioch. 
The important chapter which dealt probably with some kind of a register is undoubtedly mis- 
translated from the Armenian original. It is difficult to understand what a Carte statistique could 
possibly mean in the thirteenth century. Recoura states that a land register existed in the 
Frankish Archipelago. This is proved by several narrative sources, but the general arrangement 
of this register could be learned from a case related in the Assises de Romanie, cap. 91. When a man 
loses his privilege of infeudation, his oath is sufficient to prove his possession, veramente s’el non se 
pora provar lo servixio, per lo signor so e per li suo legii li sera imponudo lo servixio segondo la qualitade del 
Jeo. Lo registro etiam dio antigo é sufficiente pruova. Assises de Romanie, cap.g1. Cf. cap. 91: Se terra sera 
conceduta ad alguno, et ello non habia lettere de la concession, et habia testimonii degni de fede, la donation 
valera a la vita del donatario. Me se par li testimonii sera provado servisio, la donation valera ferma a ello 
et a li suo heriedi de so corpo legitimamentre. 

* The fié por son cors seems to correspond to the servitium unius militis and describes in our case 
a part of landed property, or a percentage of income, sufficient to entertain the military services 
of one man. Similar arrangements are to be found in the Frankish Archipelago. Assises de 
Romanie; cap. 41 and 31. A subvassal cannot infeudate at all and a vassal not more than one-third 


of his feudum. This arrangement seems to presuppose that two-thirds of the property will be 
enough to render the services of one knight. 


3 Cf. Livre au Roi, cap. xuiv. 
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of the land intended to be sold, as, for example, by not asking for the cens. When 
the time passed witnesses would be found to prove that the man held the land 
unchallenged, although its proprietor being in the country could have challenged 
it. This way could have been used when there was reason to suppose that some- 
body in the Court of Borgeois would know that it was feudal land, and, as such, 
unalienable in the Court de Borgeois. In both cases it was the state who was the 
chief and ultimate loser and who was being impoverished. 

From the point of view of the state the only radical solution could have been 
found by compiling a cadastre of feuda. A Crusaders’ Domesday book could have 
solved the question. But the Latin Kingdom never established such a cadastre. 
At best there was a register in the High Court which was not very effective in 
checking unlawful machinations, and there was a list of services owed to the 
Kingdom. In the thirteenth century there was probably a list of payments and 
services in the Segrete. But the services could have been performed and the 
eventual payments paid while the might of the Kingdom based on feudal 
property was being hollowed from within. Naturally the consequences were not 
seen at once. The knight who sold a part of his feudum and got liquid capital 
could, for some time, quite easily perform his obligatory duties. But some while 
after the transaction, or a generation later when his heirs had received a dimin- 
ished patrimony but were obliged to perform the same duties, the damage done 
to the property would become apparent. 

Up to the present landed property in the crusading kingdom has not been 
adequately studied. We cannot, therefore, estimate the extent of the damage done 
to the Kingdom through the disintegration of the feuda. But that the process 
made rapid and far-reaching progress we can learn from the Kingdom of Cyprus, 
some years after the fall of St Jean d’Acre. 

The Kingdom of Cyprus was the heir to the Latin Kingdom in its institutions 
and organization. Therefore some of the problems confronting the Latin King- 
dom could also be found on the island Kingdom. One of its problems we have 
described. But in Cyprus they found a radical solution. It was Henry II 
Lusignan who apparently took an unusual interest in the conditions of property 
in his Kingdom and in the situation of his subjects. An inquest of borgesies held by 
the clergy deprived the owners of their possessions. This was an attempt to apply 
a law disregarded in the Latin Kingdom. Rules as to alienation of the borgesies 
were re-established; and, in 1297, we are told by the anonymous jurist from 
Nicosia, Henry, the son of Hugh, ‘coumanda que tous les heritages qui estovent de fiés 
Sussent especefiés et par preveliges et par Segrete et par toute autre maniere, et furent mis 
par escrit. Lesqués se troverent pluisours desdis heritages, que tout Vheritage estoit dou fié; 
et autre que la motté estoit dou fié et l'autre moité de la bourgesie. Et fu doné a la courte, 
a ce que la court ce deust prendre bien garde de non soufrir que teil heritage de fié ce puisse 
aliener que en la Haute Court.’1 It was only this radical solution, the exact specifica- 
tion of the composition of feuda, a measure which must have looked like a revo- 
lution, which stopped the slow decomposition of feuda. And this measure 
accomplished also the amendment in the procedure of an old law of 200 years 
standing, the old assise de teneure. 
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1 Livre de Plaidoyer, cap. XV1. 
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DWARD Gi1BpBON WAKEFIELD’s role as an empire builder is to-day 
k beyond dispute. He played an active part in the process of empire-building 

by persistently drawing attention to the possibilities of settlement in un- 
developed areas of Australia and in New Zealand. However, his part in laying 
the foundation for a Commonwealth in the future was even more important. 
His share in the Durham report began, in J. S. Mill’s words, ‘a new era’. His 
never-ceasing interest in, and his fight for, colonial responsible self-government 
have brought Graham Wallas to his opinion that ‘there are few political 
inventors to whom historians would ascribe so large a measure of political 
success’. 

When Wakefield took the political stage, emigrants were largely adventurers 
or fugitives. The adventurers went out to prepare themselves for a future in the 
home country, to which they were to return prosperous. The colonies were to 
-them a means and not an end. The fugitives were partly compulsory emigrants, 
such as the convicts who provided largely the first two generations of the Aus- 
tralian settlement. Those who went out without legal compulsion were fugitives 
too. They were not—like the pilgrim fathers—bent on establishing a new 
country in which they would be able to worship God to their own private pattern. 
They had to escape the bleak age of a contorted society. To all those Wakefield 
held out the promise of a dignified life without the risks of a departure into the 
uncharted seas of a new lawless world. 

He believed that it was possible to transplant the vital elements and the 
effective order of the mother country to the new world. It is this that has made 
his memory precious to those who approved the order which he helped to spread 
over the globe. His name, for this reason, carries more weight with those who 
contemplate ‘Oceana’ from the centre than with many living at the periphery. 
It is felt widely among the latter that the particular measures of Wakefield’s 
systematic colonization soon came to grief. There were obviously innate economic 
and psychological weaknesses in the system arising from difficulty in arriving 
at a just price for the land, especially in areas that were surrounded by land free 
from Wakefield’s restrictive policy and open to the speculative enterprise of the 
squatter. It is these technical failures which appear to condemn Wakefield in the 
eyes of some historians in Australia and New Zealand. 

But it is another line of thought that has led to a much more pungent criticism 
in recent years. It is conceived from the view-point of the men of 1848 who feel 
that Wakefield’s planning in terms of old-world society has spoilt the free develop- 
ment of a brave new world. This sceptical attitude is at the back of J. C. 
Beaglehole’s description of Wakefield’s work, and the same attitude has deter- 
mined Fitzpatrick’s bitter strictures.1 The most outspoken condemnation of 
Wakefield’s part in founding an inequitable society has been offered by W. B. 


a J : Cc. Beaglehole, New Zealand. A Short History (London, 1936). Brian Fitzpatrick, The British 
Empire in Australia: An economic history, 1834-1939 (Melbourne, 1941), p. 40 et seq. 
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Sutch.! He cannot see‘ why Wakefield’s name still receives honour in New Zealand 
school books’. He thinks that New Zealand had to develop a system of Social 
Security because its society, largely under Wakefield’s influence, was based on 
a system of insecurity; an insecurity inevitably suffered by the less privileged in 
a class-ruled country. New Zealand thus differed considerably from other 
colonial societies, in particular the North American, where social services were 
felt as a necessity only at a later stage. The basic make-up of the early New 
Zealand colony was closely related to the ‘mentalité hiérarchique’ and the 
economic system of the mother country, while the older colonies had pursued 
their own ways and had worked out their own social constitutions. ‘That is why 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s ideas are so important to the story of the quest of 
security, for whether he was responsible or not, it was the economic relationships 
advocated by him which produced conditions needing social services to alleviate 
them.’ 2 

The general omission of Marx’s name in this discussion® is curious, as Marx 
decidedly took sides in the debate on colonization; the more curious as it was 
Wakefield’s writings on colonization which made him take up the challenge. 
For Marx, his views on colonization were considerably more than a contri- 
bution to contemporary controversy; they were to be the crowning confirmation 
of his economic theory. 

II 

“Modern Theory of Colonization’ is the heading of the last chapter of Book 1 of - 
Capital. It is entirely in the form of a controversy with E. G. Wakefield’s England 
and America which had been published in 1833. It was not only in this context 
that Marx dealt with Wakefield, whom he considered as the most notable 
political economist of the thirties. There is a significant affinity between the two 
thinkers. Wakefield’s idea of making the labourers, as potential purchasers of 
land in the colonies, pay for the immigration of future workers appears to be 
a striking illustration of Marx’s surplus value theory. The statement that ‘labour 
creates capital before capital employs labour’* seemed to anticipate Marx’s 
famous version: ‘By its surplus labour this year, the working class creates the 
capital that will next year employ additional labour.’ *® 

A similar degree of agreement covers their factual approach to the question 
of the accumulation of capital. Marx distinguished between two types of private 
property, one of which is based upon the producer’s own labour, whilst the other 
is based upon the labour of others. Current economic thinking lumped both 
kinds of property together under the term capital. Marx claimed that only the 
latter was capital, and that capital could grow only upon the tomb of the former, 
or, in other words, upon the expropriation and exploitation of the small pro- 
ducers. This process of primary accumulation, i.e. of appropriation of the means 
of production by a minority, was more or less completed in the European scene. 
‘It is otherwise in the colonies. There the capitalist regime encounters on all 
hands the resistance of producers who own the means of production with which 
they work and who can gain wealth for themselves by their own labour instead 
of working to enrich a capitalist.’ ® 

1 The Quest for Security in New Zealand (Penguin Special, 1942). 

2 Sutch, op. cit. p. iv. 

8 This applies also to such outstanding works as Dr Garnett’s and Prof. Mills’s. Of Wakefield’s 
biographers only Dr Harrop mentions Marx, in passing. 


4 E. G. Wakefield, England and America (1833), u, 110. 
5 Marx, Capital, u, 640 (Everyman’s edition). 8 Tbid. p. 848. 
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In the virgin conditions of new settlements it seemed to become obvious that 
capital was not more than a social relation between persons, rather than a stock 
of goods at a given moment.! This was illustrated in the case of Mr Peel who went 
to-Western Australia with means of subsistence and of production to the value 
of £50,000, as well as with 3007 persons; men, women, and children, of the 
working class. These, on arrival at Swan River, dispersed to take up land as 
independent owners, and Mr Peel was ‘left without a servant to make his bed 
or fetch him water from the river’. As long as it was possible to take up land 
and produce peacefully, anyone could accumulate on his own account. Capitalist 
accumulation was impossible under such conditions. 

‘Where land is very cheap and all men are free, where every one who so 
pleases can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is labour very dear, 
as respects the labourers’ share of the produce, but the difficulty is to obtain 
combined labour at any price.”* Under such conditions, hired workers soon 
‘would have ceased to be labourers for hire; they would have become inde- 
pendent landowners, if not competitors with their former masters in the market 
of labour’. This is what happened in the North American colonies up to the 
time of the Civil War, where the progressive population of the frontier was not 
to be counted upon as hired labourers. 

To Wakefield this development appeared to be an unnatural state of affairs. 
He considered the division of labour and the accumulation of capital as part of 
the social contract. The development leading to the division of the people into 
owners of capital and owners of labour rested, like every step in civilization, 
‘on concert or combination amongst all the members of society’ ;* and it was in 
order to prevent what he considered a dispersion of national wealth and to 
further ‘primary accumulation’ that Wakefield advocated ‘systematic coloniza- 
tion’. His intention was to transfer the stratified society of England to the 
colonies by means of a strictly enforced social constitution. 

Marx, on the other hand, though he agreed about the facts, concluded that the 
passion for owning land was a natural and justified claim of the individual. He 
urged that capitalists had been created artificially in the mother country. In 
the colonies, he said, Wakefield’s systematic colonization was called upon to 
produce wage earners. This development was far from being natural, as 
Wakefield had claimed. In fact, Marx commented, if there were such a natural 
law, then ‘the mass of mankind (would have) expropriated itself, in honour of 
the accumulation of capital. One would suppose, then, that this instinct for 
self-denying fanaticism would, above all, have free play in the colonies; for there 
only do men and things exist under conditions which might make it possible to 
translate a social contract from dreamland into the world of reality. Were things 
thus, why should systematic colonization be called upon to replace the spon- 
taneous colonization which is its opposite?’ 

Such, in a simplifying re-arrangement, is the gist of the Wakefield-Marx 
controversy. 


1 Marx, op. cit. p. 849. 
Bus Marx mistakenly thought they had been 3000. Also elsewhere he is not completely reliable 
in his quotations from Wakefield. 

° E. G. Wakefield, England and America, u, 33. * Thid. 1, 247. 

5 Ibid. n, 5. S lbid.t. 17, 
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III 


Habent fata sua libellt. Wakefield’s thought suffered an eclipse in the nineteenth 
century. Marx’s theory of colonization gave rise to that controversy on imperial- 
ism to which Hobson, Rosa Luxemburg, Lenin, Hilferding, Schumpeter and 
Hancock have contributed. The discussion has narrowed down to the question 
of colonies ruled by the mother country. It has, at the same time, widened out 
into an analysis of the causes of imperialist wars and of the final fate of capitalism. 
However, there is sufficient substance in its original form to justify its rescue from 
oblivion. 

One point of striking interest emerges at a first glance. It is that Wakefield and 
Marx should travel such a distance together. We have got used to the spectacle 
of capitalists and socialists differing deeply in their fundamental approach to 
social economic questions. We are apt to forget that their starting-point was the 
same and their methods were originally alike. When Marx attacked the Wakefield 
scheme as the prototype of the villainous capitalist system, he did not mean to 
whitewash other contemporary methods by contrast. He intended this as little as 
he meant to single out England when he exposed labour conditions there. He 
was aware of the fact that these conditions were much worse on the continent: 
De te fabula narratur, he assured his German reader. He realized that Wakefield’s 
scheme was not the alternative to an equalitarian development. He was much 
more critical of the virtual monopolies granted by contemporary colonial prac- 
tice in America and Australia. The appeal of ‘systematic colonization’ to an 
exemplary stock of settlers was too obvious to be overlooked. Marx wanted to 
expose the Wakefield scheme as the best that capitalism could produce in the 
circumstances, and he wanted to show that the best was not good enough. But 
he was not intent on condemning individuals, whom he held to be unconscious 
tools of a development they were not able to grasp. ‘I should be the last to hold 
the individual responsible for conditions whose creature he himself is, socially 
considered, however much he may raise himself above them subjectively.’ 

Marx was steeped deeply in classical economic thought. He accepted the 
analysis of classical economics but he differed in the conclusions which he derived 
from the liberal premises. If liberals saw in the colonies only useless ornaments 
of governments, Marx saw in them the last straw to which capitalism in its decay 
could cling. Wakefield, though liberal, was (in common with other utilitarians) 
nearer to Marx in this respect than to Adam Smith. He accepted Malthus’s 
pessimistic view and is likely to have based his ideas upon Ricardo’s opinion that 
‘with a population pressing against the means of subsistence, the only remedies 
are either a reduction of people or a more rapid accumulation of capital. In rich 
countries, where all the fertile land is already cultivated, the latter remedy is 
neither very practicable nor very desirable, because its effect would be, if 
pushed very far, to render all classes equally poor.’* According to Wakefield, 
there were three reasons which made colonization desirable and necessary. All 
three were connected with the pressure of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence. 

(1) The extension of markets for manufactured goods, so as to provide England 
with cheap corn not available elsewhere. 

(2) Enlargement of the field for employing capital, offering possibilities of investment 


‘ better than those at home. There was a definite limit to the ‘field of employment’ 


of capital, as Wakefield never tired of emphasizing. ‘It does not follow that, 


1 Principles, chap. v, On Wages. 
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because labour is employed by capital, capital always finds a field in which to 
employ labour.’ Wakefield developed. this thought in his commentary on the 
Wealth of Nations and thought he had discovered a new principle. What was 
new, however, was only the emphasis on a maxim which, in J. S. Mill’s words, 
was actually a corollary of the principles of classical economy. It has, indeed, 
become one of the major tenets of Marxian theory which, in different form, 
holds that there is a definite and self-destructive limit to the accumulation of 
capital. Because of this, capitalism, it is held, must branch out into the temporary 
relief offered by Imperialism, i.e. by additional (and equally exhaustible) fields 
of employment in the colonies. Yet little credit has been given to Wakefield by 
those who share his attitude. There seems to be no mention of Wakefield’s name, 
for instance, in Maurice Dobb’s Political Economy and Capitalism, a book in which 
the concept of the field of employment of capital looms large. 

(3) Relief from excessive numbers: This, in retrospect, seems to be an obvious 
enough remedy for the impasse of the Bleak Age. But Wakefield’s agreement 
with socialists was only superficial on this point. Like them he saw an impasse, 
but unlike them, he did not want to change the system. He wanted to relieve 
pressure and restore the old balance of order. He developed this thought as an 
alternative to the original proposal by philosophical radicalism of securing full 
employment at high wages to the whole labouring population through a volun- 
tary restriction of their numbers. 


There was, of course, wide-spread opposition to colonization from those desiring 


a plentiful supply of cheap labour. But excess of numbers and low wages lost 
their attraction with the growing discontent and revolutionary spirit of the 
industrial revolution. High wages became a necessity in order to preserve 
security for property. The class struggle was looming large ‘in a country situated 
like England, in which the ruling and the subject orders are no longer separated 
by a middle class, and in which the subject order, composing the bulk of the 
people, are in a state of gloomy discontent arising from excessive numbers; 
for such a country, one chief end of colonization is to prevent tumults, to keep 
the peace, to maintain order, to uphold confidence in the security of property, 
to hinder interruptions of the regular course of industry and trade, to avert the 
terrible evils which, in a country like England, could not but follow any serious 
political convulsion’.? 

This, one thinks, could have been written by Marx; and, though they differed 
in their choice of remedies, Wakefield and Marx were largely agreed in stressing 
the importance of labour in the process of creating wealth against ‘those political 
economists who worship capital. ’? 


IV 


So much for the ends of colonization as regards the mother country. Actually, 
it is rather their attitude towards the ends of colonization as respects the colony 
that provides an insight into Wakefield’s and Marx’s innermost minds. It will 
be helpful to contrast their views with those of Adam Smith. ; 
Both Marx and Adam Smith were agreed that the conditions of virgin 
countries, such as America, were ideal for the development of free societies. For 
Smith the following elements: free, educated and disciplined colonists, plentiful 
and cheap land, and high wages were bound to lead to a rise in population 
health, wealth and greatness. ; 


1 England and America, 1, 105. 2 Ibid. p. 96. 
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This was in direct contrast to Wakefield who, indeed, had attacked Smith’s 
ideas on colonization as early as in A Letter from Sydney. For Wakefield, America 
was not a Jeffersonian paradise but a Hamiltonian world in the making. He 
maintained that no progress was attainable but by the method of inequality and 
compulsion which had developed the European scene. The natural dependence, 
in ancient civilized countries, of the labourer on the capitalists had to be created 
in the colonies by artificial means. It was just the newness of the territory with 
its vast opportunities that blocked the road to progress. It was the government’s 
duty to interfere with colonial development and to establish and maintain the 
most desirable proportion between people and territory, thus guaranteeing an 
ample supply of labourers for hire. 

‘According to Dr Smith, therefore, the [Americans] ought by this time to have 
rivalled at least, if not to have surpassed, their parent state in wealth and 
greatness. Yet look at their condition. Their metropolis is not to be compared to 
many of the mere pleasure-towns of England. Want of capital prevented the 
State of New York from commencing its great Canal from Lake Erie until long 
after the profit of that undertaking had been demonstrated; and other States 
are now attempting to raise money in London for great works, which cannot be 
undertaken unless capital be obtained from the parent country. In the useful 
arts, excepting only perhaps that of steam-navigation, they are far behind the 
parent country. Their manufactures, miserable at best, exist only through 
restrictive laws. Thus the doctrine of Adam Smith concerning the effect of cheap 
land and dear labour, in producing national wealth and greatness, has been 
refuted by the safest of all arguments—an ample experiment.’! 

Marx and Smith equally looked with favour at the young emerging economy 
of the colonies. Yet both Marx and Wakefield differed from Adam Smith in 
picturing the particular state of affairs in the New World not as something 
Sui generis, but as a transitory stage of development. This would lead inevitably 
to old-world conditions once the possibilities of the frontier with their boundless 
extent of fertile land were exhausted. For Marx this was a process of regression 
to an inferior order of society. It proved to him that inequality with regard to 
the possession of productive means, including the land, was at the root of the evil 
embodied in capitalist society. For Wakefield it was only at this stage, i.e. when 
labour had become plentiful and cheap, that the disadvantages of a new society 
would give way to the cultural advantages of an old nation. Society would 
become firmly established in a definite order and be assured of workers to carry 
out profitable schemes of development. Ifthe American solution through slavery 
and the Australian method of using convict labour were no longer morally 
acceptable, then it was desirable to create a decent menial class by law. 

If Adam Smith was a humanitarian optimist, both Wakefield and Marx 
appear as pessimists regarding human propensities. Marx obviously fears the 
depraving influence of trade and industry; he can imagine benefits to be derived 
from the division of labour only if a radically changed human nature is made 
sociable through the agency of a new economic system. Wakefield’s pleading is 
in favour of interference by the superior knowledge of tradition and learning as 
a safeguard against the pernicious trends of undirected development. 

Both then may be regarded as planners in the modern sense of the word. 
However, Wakefield was an outstanding representative of liberal economic 
thought. And equally in Marx’s case there are elements that allow for a different 
interpretation. In his writings on colonization and the more distant past he 


1 E. G. Wakefield, A Letter from Sydney (Everyman ed.), p. 74. 
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extols the free, self-dependent, pre-capitalist farmers (in contrast to the European 
peasants, those ‘troglodytes of civilization’). The flourishing state of fifteenth- 
century England appealed to him as well as the picture of the unlimited freedom 
of the colonies. He was not wedded to the Stakhanovite ideal as his epigones 
contend. On the contrary, he was desperately opposed to the idea of specializa- 
tion and the principle of the division of labour. Just as Hobbes had attacked 
Aristotle on this score, so Marx maintained that ‘Plato’s Republic, in so far as 
it discusses the division of labour as the formative principle of the State, is 
nothing but an Athenian idealization of the Egyptian caste system’.’ His 
ideal was the rounded personality who can do everything that others do. 

This romantic view places Marx well within the company of colonial radical- 
ism. There the advances of technology (and, for that, of European preponderance) 
were viewed with dismay. Jefferson, despite his great learning, was deeply 
distrustful of Pandora’s gifts. ‘In Europe’, he said, ‘the lands are either culti- 
vated, or locked up against the cultivator. Manufacture must therefore be 
resorted to of necessity, not of choice, to support the surplus of their people. But 
we have an immensity of land courting the industry of the husband-man... 
Those with labour in the earth are the chosen people of God. . . Dependence 
(upon customers) begets subservience and venality, suffocates the germ of virtue, 
and prepares fit tools for the design of ambition.’? 

Marx then, appears as less doctrinaire than Marxists would often make one 
believe. On the other hand, he does not appear as a liberal. Though he was so 
sharply opposed to Wakefield’s systematic colonization, he was himself a planner. 


vi 


Wakefield’s planning seems to have been concerned only with means. His aim_ 


was not to design a new society, but to transplant the conditions for organic 
growth of the old world to the new. It may be helpful to consider first his place 
within colonial thought. 

Marx we found to be akin to the spirit of the colonial population of the 
frontier. Though Wakefield played an outstanding role in the fight for colonial 
self-determination and self-government, it may well be said that he viewed 
colonization through the eyes of the mother country. What he wanted to preserve 
was the civilization that had grown up in the old world. A system of ‘shovelling 
out paupers’ was bound to turn colonies into prison centres (‘The Governor 
of New South Wales is a jailer’), or else into anarchical settlements of the early 
whaling or later gold mining type. With no traditional restraints, freedom of 
enterprise and license of vice were found to be the same thing in practice. 
Wakefield’s concern (and achievement) was therefore, as John Stuart Mill put 
it, ‘that the flower and not the refuse of the old country should be transferred to 
the new’. 

Wakefield, the professed expert on colonial administration, actually thought 
of colonies as his future home. The vision that drove him was the picture of his 
paradise re-gained, a paradise that he had irretrievably lost through his own 
action. He was as single-minded and strong-willed as Marx. As Marx marked 
out his road in the Communist Manifesto, so Wakefield conjured up his vision in his 
greatest piece of writing, his first treatment of the colonial problem, A Letter Srom 
Sydney. It was his way of escape from Newgate prison where he had been sent 
for his attempt at abducting from a boarding school a young heiress whom he 


1 Capital, p. 388. 2 The Living Thought of Jefferson (ed. Dewey), pp. 70, 74. 
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wanted to marry for ambition’s sake. The role that was denied his ambition 
and ability on the English scene was yet to be provided where his past would not 
discount him. 

This personal motive explains much of Wakefield’s zeal and consistency. The 
colonies were to be made attractive for his like, i.e. for ‘a man of independent 
fortune who prefers his library, even to the beauties of nature, and to whom 
intellectual society is necessary for his peace of mind’.1 A colonial career was to 
be made honourable and worthy of a gentleman. 

This is a far cry from the conventional romantic conception. But, though it 
was connected with a practically new colonial technique, the attitude was well 
in the colonial tradition. For centuries it had been the ambition of younger sons, 
and others without an adequate outlet for their enterprise, to found a new home 
overseas that was safe for gentlemen. The experience won in Ireland under the 
Tudor re-conquest had left its mark upon the great colonizers of future times. In 
the pamphlets of the sixteenth century on colonization the same note is struck 
as in the nineteenth-century discussion. ‘Unemployment and overpopulation, 
the missionary motive, and a union of profit and fame—experience soon taught 
the persuasive quality of these arguments.’ As far as colonial promoters were 
concerned, the ‘condition of England’ motive was no particular feature of the 
early Victorian period. 

Wakefield’s technique, as H. Mumford Jones tells us, was anticipated by 
Francis Bacon who, in his proposals for a feudal constitution for the Irish settle- 
ment, had stressed the necessity of living together in towns in order to reap the 
benefits of the division of labour.* Wakefield meant to use the scientific method 
of systematic colonization to bring about a conventional result. He wanted to 
ease the birth pangs of his new society, or more accurately, he wanted it to 
jump the adolescent stage and start like a homunculus at maturity. It may then 
well be said that, despite his system, he was eventually not a planner, and that 
Marx was not right in accusing him of interfering with the free play of natural 
development. 


VI 


However, the controversy about planning does not lead us far. Nobody who 
approaches the world with an ordering mind is free from the taint of planning. 
The divergence consists in differing opinions regarding the methods that are to 
bring about the desired social ideal. ‘There is no doubt that Marx and Wakefield 
stood for different methods. Can it be said that this was because their ultimate 
social aims were not the same? Marx’s ideas on this point were those of the 
French Revolution, fraternity, liberty, equality. Equality was for him the key 
to his millennium. 

Wakefield cannot be classed as easily as Marx. He was curiously half-way 
between Carlyle-Disraelian conservatism and Whiggish economics. It would be 
absurd to class him with those we understand to have been rugged individualists. 
He had a keen social conscience. He knew as well as William Cobbett about 
the ‘poverty, misery, and pauperism that were becoming so frightful in the 
country’. He did not approve of self-interest let loose. 

1 A Letter from Sydney, p. 11. 

2 Howard Mumford Jones, Ideas in America (Harvard, 1944), p- 57- 

3 Also William Penn planned the Philadelphia settlement as ‘a great town’, aimed to assure 
the benefits for society of ‘help, trade, education, and government, also roads, travel, entertain- 
ment’, See Curtis F. Nettels, The Roots of American Civilisation (New York, 1938), p. 160. 

4 Rural Rides, 1 August 1823. 
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Both Marx and Wakefield, it may be said, would have agreed on the issue of 
liberty. Where they differed, was in their attitudes towards equality. The French 
revolution had not succeeded in reconciling the ideal of liberty and the passion 
for equality, in fact, ‘le systéme de l’égalité chassa celui de la liberté’.t The liberal 
concluded from this that the two concepts were incompatible, and that there was 
something like a natural hierarchy in society. Marx attributed the failure of the 
revolution to the abortive attempt at grafting liberal principles on an economic 
order that, by definition, was based upon inequality. Hence his economic 
teaching. 

However, though we have laid our hands here upon a fundamental difference 
between Marx and Wakefield, it does not seem to be a necessary condition for 
their diverging conclusions. There are outstanding believers in laissez-faire who 
share in Marx’s ultimate aims. The great divergence, then, is one of methods 
derived from a different reading of historical experience. 


VII 


If we want to bring the divergence between Marx and Wakefield to a simple 
formula, it would boil down to this: while they agreed in their critical attitude 
toward the society of the old world, Wakefield considered the disease as sympto- 
matic and curable, whereas Marx thought it was constitutional, and that the old © 
society had to die to give place to a new society. 

Wakefield as a man need not be defended against backwardness. He did more 
to create a new world within the limits of the period than Marx. But if Marx 
erred in the sweeping extent of his condemnation before he had means to sub- 
stitute a better society, Wakefield was too complacent in his acceptance of this 
society. He put his finger upon the social sores of his time, but he also would 
have liked to set the scene for a replica of the order that had caused them. 
Already Adam Smith had added a note of gloom to his optimistic outlook when 
he considered ‘the enormous debts which at present oppress, and will in the long 
run probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe’.? A reverberation of such 
thoughts appears in Wakefield’s theory of the field of employment of capital. 
But he brushed the uncomfortable thought aside, though he should have anti- 
cipated similar difficulties for a later stage of his colonial dream. He wanted to 
re-build for his own purposes an extension of Britain overseas with its differences 
in individual wealth. But he, like Marx, thought that the European world was 
in danger of foundering on the rocks of economic misery and had to be relieved 
of its human ballast. He therefore must needs hope for a more balanced order 
than the one he left. Though in him the vision was less accentuated than it was 
in Carlyle, Dickens, J. S. Mill, Ruskin, Morris, he had started out with a vision 
of a better world, a world of healthier and lovelier people and of laws forbidding 
the existence of want, of an Australia Felix. 

However, we must not make too much of this. Wakefield was fundamentally 
in accord with the aristrocratic order from which he started. This is why his 
reform proposals were concerned with details only. Unlike Marx, he was not 
a perfectionist. Or to be correct, the liberal economist in him was, but the 
member of the ruling class in him was not. If we class him amongst the rational- 
ists because of his professed belief in laissez-faire, we have to do so with a qualifica- 
tion. He was not a liberal of Adam Smith’s stamp, whose Scottish origin and 


* Mallet du Pan, as quoted by A. P. D’Entreves, Cambridge Journal, 1, no. 2, p. 104. 
* Wealth of Nations, Book v, chap. m, p. 863. 
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commercial interests and eighteenth-century mind emphasized a democratic 
outlook. Wakefield was not naturally inclined to scrap past experience and to base 
his economic or social plans upon the abstract power of reasoning. He did not 
want to cut the ties of tradition, that capital and bank of the ages. He made it 
clear that by ‘a new people’ he understood an uncivilized people that had still 
to acquire the benefits of accumulated age-old wisdom. We recall his unfavour- 
able report upon the American settlements, which contrasted with Marx’s more 
admiring view of the U.S.A. Indeed, the report shed more light upon Wakefield 
than upon the U.S.A. When he wrote it in Newgate prison, America was as 
unknown to him as Australasia. His knowledge (so often full of an intuitive 
grasp) was based upon reading, and amongst the available reports he was free 
to pick what suited his pleading. But at the same time Tocqueville, the greatest 
observer of the American scene, was writing that no people in the world had 
made such rapid progress in trade and manufactures as the Americans. . .‘ despite 
almost unsurmountable natural impediments....In the United States the 
greatest undertakings are executed without difficulty, because the whole popula- 
tion is engaged in productive industry, and because the poorest as well as the 
most opulent members of the commonwealth are ready to combine their efforts 
for these purposes’.t This judgement was, in 1844, fully upheld by John Robert 
Godley, the founder of the Canterbury settlement, who extolled the superiority 
of the Americans ‘in all the faculties. .. which contribute to produce. . .material 
civilization ’.? 

Wakefield was blind to the possibilities innate in an equalitarian world. They 
were unknown, whereas the noble components of the old aristocratic order were 
known—not less than the drawbacks. 

The pitfalls of both the aristocratic and egalitarian attitudes should be obvious. 
Both contain the germ of oppression if not watched. The one offers the high 
standard developed by and within an aristocratic class, the other that regard for 
man without which any order is bound to end in oppression and revolt. ‘Both 
are imperfect, both are useful in their way, and therefore both are best together, 
to correct or to confirm one another.’? Both Wakefield and Marx have something 
to teach us. 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Oxford Classics, ed. H. S. Commager, p. 425. 
2 Letters from America, 1, 1x. 
3 William Hazlitt, Table Talk, On Genius and Common Sense (Collins ed.), p. 45. 


WALTHER RATHENAU 
A PIONEER OF THE PLANNED ECONOMY* 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


HE planned economy and arrangements for social welfare in many capi- 

talist societies to-day owe their origin to ideas emanating from very 

different sources. While socialists have played a leading rdle in recasting 
the capitalist economies of Britain, Australia, New Zealand and the Scandinavian 
countries, parallel changes in Germany and the United States perhaps owe more 
to planners who have had little sympathy with socialist ideas. 

Few outside the socialist camp contributed more towards the theory of the 
capitalist economy than did Walther Rathenau, whose books and pamphlets 
were widely read between 1917 and 1920.2 And during the first World War 
Rathenau made a significant contribution to the practice of national economic 
planning by organizing the German raw materials department. 

Rathenau, however, is no longer remembered as the exponent of the 
revolutionary ideas expressed in Zur Mechanik des Geistes and Von 
kommenden Dingen. He is remembered as head of the Allgemeine Elek- 
trizitats Gesellschaft (the A.E.G.),? director of many companies,* prominent 


1 For W. Rathenau’s works see E. Gottlieb, W. Rathenau Bibliographie (Schriften der W. Rathenau 
Stiftung, 1929, m1). Rathenau’s major works were: Zur Kritik der Zeit (1912); Zur Mechanik des 
Geistes (1913); Von kommenden Dingen (1917: translation, In Days to Come, 1921). His shorter 
writings may be divided into three groups: (i) before 1914: ‘Die neue Ara’ (Hannoverscher Courier, 
12 Feb. 1907); Uber Englands gegenwartige Lage (memorandum to Biilow of 1908), Staat und 
Judentum (1911); (ii) 1914-18: ‘Deutschlands Rohstoffversorgung’ (lecture to the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft, 20 Dec. 1915); Probleme der Friedenswirtschaft (1917); Die neue Wirtschaft (1917) ; ‘Ein 
dunkler Tag’ (Vossische Zeitung, 7 Oct. 1918); (iii) 1919-22: An Deutschlands Jugend (1919); Kritik 
der dreifachen Revolution (1919); Die neue Gesellschaft (1919: translation, The New Society, 1921). 

A selection of W. Rathenau’s works (Gesammelte Schriften) appeared in 1918, and a supplemen- 
tary volume in 1929. There are also collections of his speeches (Gesammelte Reden, 1924) and 
letters (Briefe, 2 vols. 1926; new edn. with supplement, 1927; also Politische Briefe, 1929). 

See also the following biographies: H. Brinckmeyer, Die Rathenaus (1922); G. von Schmoller, 
W. Rathenau und H. Preuss....(1922); M. Scheler, E. Hermann and A. Baumgarten, W. Rathenau 
(1922); L. Brentano, W. Rathenau und sein Verdienst um Deutschland (1922); ‘Walther Rathenau’ 
(special number of Das Tagebuch, 16 June 1923); Zum Geddchtnis an W. Rathenau (A.E.G., printed 
privately); K. Sternberg, W. Rathenau, der Kopf (1924); H. F. Simon, Aus W. Rathenau’s Leben 
(1924); Edda Federn-Kohlhaas, W. Rathenau, sein Leben und Wirken (1927); Count Harry Kessler, 
W. Rathenau, sein Leben und sein Werk (1928; English translation, 1929); Gerhart Hauptmann, 
A. Brecht and E. Redslob, Gedenken an W. Rathenau (1928) ; Kurt Riezer, ‘W. Rathenau’ (Deutsches 
Biographisches Jahrbuch, 1v, year 1922 (1929)); A. Kerr, W. Rathenau (1935); P. J. Bouman, 
Jaurés, Wilson, Rathenau (Amsterdam, 1936); R. Thiel, Die Generation ohne Manner. 

* When 60,000 copies of Von kommenden Dingen (Feb. 1917-June 1918) and 30,000 copies of 
Die neue Wirtschaft (Jan. 1918) were being sold Rathenau was ‘the most widely read and the most 
passionately discussed German author’ (Harry Kessler, W. Rathenau.. . (Berlin, 1928), Pp. 231). 
See Gustav von Schmoller’s review of Von kommenden Dingen in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch (1917), X11. 

* In 1899-1902 Rathenau was head of the A.E.G. department responsible for constructing 
power-stations, After an interval devoted to banking and to an African tour he returned to the 
A.E.G., and became its chairman on his father’s death (1915). 

* Rathenau was one of ‘the 300 men, each knowing all the others, who together control the 
- economic destiny of the Continent’. This sentence—which appeared in an article by Rathenau 
in the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) on 25 Dec. 1909—was quoted by Rathenau’s critics in such a way 
as to suggest that Rathenau approved of an arrangement whereby a small number of great 
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banker,! and founder of the War Raw Materials department; as the exponent 
of a new reparations policy which led to the Wiesbaden agreement with 
Loucheur in October 1921;? and as the man who brought Soviet Russia and 
Germany together by the Rapallo Treaty of April 1922. 

The true significance of Rathenau’s career, however, lay neither in his 
business nor in his political achievements. He did not found the A.E.G.—that 
was his father’s work’—and as a company director and banker he was no more 
powerful than a dozen others. His opportunities as a statesman were limited, 
since he held ministerial office for only about twelve months. 

It was natural that a solid banker like Carl Furstenberg should regard 
Rathenau as a brilliant industrialist ‘whose writings were by no means his 
greatest achievement’.t Many contemporaries agreed. But some of Rathenau’s 
writings had a profound influence at the end of the first World War. To-day 
a later generation—which can study his ideas in the light of recent developments 
—may regard Rathenau primarily as the brilliant critic of early twentieth- 
century capitalism, and as a far-seeing reformer who would have recast 
capitalist society without introducing socialism. 

Rathenau’s theories on the planned economy earned him much abuse from 
both Socialists and those who wanted to leave things as they were.® He realized 
that he aroused opposition by championing new ideas rather too soon for the 
average man to understand them.® Events have shown that Rathenau’s pro- 
phecies were often right, and that many of his unorthodox proposals were not so 
impracticable as they at first appeared. Indeed, the revolutionary ideas of one 
generation often became the platitudes of the next. 

One reason why Rathenau was distrusted was because of his astonishing 
versatility. In an age which respected the specialist, it was hardly surprising 
that some should regard Rathenau as jack of all trades and master of none. He 
was a company director and a banker; a research physicist and a philosopher; an 
accomplished orator and artist; a writer and a statesman. Some contemporaries 
did not withold their admiration for the versatility of Rathenau’s genius. The 
poet Fritz von Unruh wrote: 


‘Statesman’, says one; ‘Philosopher’ a second; 

Third calls thee ‘Friend’; ‘Maecenas’ says another. 

The world of business claims thee; yet who knows whence 
these opposites derive? At what deep fount 

Thy many-gifted soul finds sustenance? 


industrialists and bankers dominated Europe’s economic life. Actually—as Rathenau remarked 
in a letter of 3 March 1921 (Briefe, u, 332-3)—the article condemned ‘economic plutocracy’. 
The least scrupulous of Rathenau’s enemies pretended that Rathenau had said that 300 Jews 
controlled the world. 

1 Rathenau served with the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft from 1 July 1902 to 1 July 1907. At that 
time this bank was the sixth largest in Germany: see Dr Rieser, Die deutschen Grossbanken. . .(Jena, 
1910), pp. 483 and 498, and Hans Fiirstenberg (editor), Carl Fiirstenberg: Die Lebensgeschichte, 
eines deutschen Bankiers 1870-1914 (Berlin, 1918). 

2 For Rathenau’s reparations ‘policy of fulfilment’ see Dr Reichert, Rathenau’s Reparationspolitik 
(1922), G. A. Neumann, Rathenau’s Reparationspolitik (1936) and H. F. Simon, Reparation und 
Wiederaufbau (1925). 

3 For W. Rathenau’s father (Emil), see biographies by F. Pinner (1918), Alois Riedler (1916), 
A. Fuerst (1915) and H. Brinckmeyer (1922). 

4 Hans Furstenberg (editor), op. cit. p. 380. 

5 For criticisms of W. Rathenau see W. Lambach, Diktator Rathenau (1920) and Roderick- 
Stoltheim, Anti-Rathenau (1922). 

6 W. Rathenau to H. Schubert, 9 Dec. 1918 in Briefe, 1, 80. 
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But there were others who mistrusted a man who excelled in so many spheres. 
Rathenau admitted that he was popularly regarded as ‘a dilettante in sixteen 
fields of activity and a company director in his spare time’.* ; 

The contradictions between Rathenau’s unconventional views and his busi- 
ness triumphs alienated some whom he hoped to influence. Rathenau’s critics 
declared that only a charlatan could enjoy great wealth while preaching the 
nationalization of industrial monopolies, the abolition of the right to dispose of 
one’s property by will, the imposition of heavy taxes to abolish great wealth, the 
freeing of the workers and the establishment of a classless society ’.” Rathenau 
failed to answer such attacks effectively. Few believed him when he claimed to 
enjoy only a modest middle-class standard of comfort in his luxurious villa at 
Berlin-Grunewald, or when he said that he had purchased a royal country house 
(Schloss Freienwalde) merely to preserve it for posterity. 

Since he was an extreme individualist, Rathenau failed to make his mark as 
a party leader or founder of a school of thought. Before 1914, he tried to secure 
nomination as a Reichstag candidate for Frankfurt on Oder but his Jewish 
origin and unusual views prevented his name from going forward. In the 
autumn of 1918 he tried to form a political group (the Demokratischer Volksbund) 
but this failed completely—as did his attempt to represent Liegnitz in the 
Weimar National Assembly. He usually intervened in politics on his own 
responsibility, acting as a prominent industrialist and not as a party leader.® 

The difficulty that Rathenau sometimes experienced in working with others 
hampered a brilliant career. His differences with his father caused him to embark 
upon a banking career (1902).4 His missions to Africa with Dr Dernburg were 
followed by a rift between the two men.’ Rathenau first made his mark as 
a writer in Zukunft, but he quarrelled with its editor (Maximilian Harden) and 
the two were never reconciled.6 Rathenau was one of the first to recognize 
Ludendorff’s merits and to press for his promotion,’ but again a difference of 
opinion led to bitter enmity.® 

The inconsistency between Rathenau’s social doctrines and his way of life was 
equalled only by the inconsistencies between his political writings and his 


1 W. Rathenau to Kroepelin, 20 Jan. 1912 in Briefe (1927), 1, 89. Carl Fiirstenberg wrote in 
his memoirs (p. 380): ‘In Germany, a country of specialists, it was this man’s versatility that 
damned him most of all. The industrialists regarded him as only half a writer and the literary 
world saw in him only half a director of companies and banks.’ 

2 Harry Kessler, op. cit. p. 145. For Rathenau’s own summary of what his critics were saying 
about him see op. cit. pp. 147-8. 

’ For example: Rathenau’s proposal (1911) to stop international arms rivalry by limiting 
expenditure on armaments according to the size of a country’s population—such expenditure to 
be supervised by an international financial council (Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 173 ff.); his 
interview with Scheuch which led to the establishment of the war raw materials department 
(ibid. v, 23 ff.); his letter to Ludendorff of 16 Sept. 1916, advocating the transfer of Belgian 
civilian workers to western Germany—a proposal which he had previously opposed (W. M. 
Kniglit-Patterson, Germany from Defeat to Conquest (1945), Pp. 79); his abortive attempt to persuade 
Ludendorff in 1917 that the submarine campaign had failed (H. Kessler, op. cit. PP. 53-4); his 
appeal for continued resistance to the Allies (Vossische Zeitung, 7 Oct. 1918); and his open letter 
to Colonel House in Dec. 1918 (H. Kessler, op. cit. pp. 281-2). 

4 H. Firstenberg (editor), Carl Fiirstenberg.. . (1931), p. 378. 

5 Ibid. p. 471. § Ibid. pp. 380-1 and H. Kessler, op. cit. p. 158. 

7 *T got to know Ludendorff in Kovno at the end of 1915. I felt that he was the man to lead us, 
if not to victory, at least to an honourable peace and from that day onward I was one of those who 
did all in their power to smooth his path to the Supreme Command’ (W. Rathenau in the 
Berliner Zeitung, 23 Nov. 1919: see also H. Kessler, op. cit. p. 252 and W. M. Knight-Patterson, 
op. cit. p. 293). 

8 K. Kessler, op. cit. pp. 287-8. 
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political acts. Between 1907 and 1914, while criticizing the policy of the 
administration, he remained in close touch with the Kaiser and with official 
circles in Berlin and twice accompanied the Colonial Minister on government 
missions to Africa.1 

When the Weimar Republic was established Rathenau remained a lone 
political figure.2 He had offended the socialists as much as the right-wing 
politicians. He failed to enter the National Assembly and when he was nomin- 
ated to the first Nationalization Commission (Sozialisierungskommission) strong 
opposition led to the withdrawal of his name.? At a time when his economic 
theories were widely discussed he could not dissuade Wissell and von Mollendorff4 
from trying to rush through schemes for a bureaucratic planned economy.® 
Rathenau realized that these plans would fail—and the Government did reject 
them in July 1919—and that their premature introduction would prejudice their 
chances of being revived later.® 

Both the Kaiser’s Government and the Republic used Rathenau’s services— 
but only in grave emergencies when his unique gifts could not be overlooked. In 
August 1914 he was called upon to stave off a threatened shortage of raw 
materials, but no sooner had he devised the necessary machinery than his 
opponents placed difficulties in his way and he resigned. In 1921-2, when 
Germany’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb for a century, he shouldered the 
thankless duties of Minister for Reconstruction (May—November 1921) and 
Foreign Minister (February—June 1922). 

Another reason why Rathenau’s proposals were misunderstood was that in his 
longer works his style was singularly obscure. Among his letters are replies from 
Rathenau to correspondents who had complained that they could not follow 
what he had written.’ Rathenau’s speeches, pamphlets and newspaper 
articles however, were much more lucid.’ In his longer works Rathenau’s 
proposals were buried under philosophical and sociological disquisitions. 


1 That Rathenau took these visits seriously—and not, as Kessler suggests, merely as an 
‘agreeable vacation’ (p. 139)—may be seen from his memorandum of 15 Nov. 1907, to Dr Dern- 
burg on the opening up of German East Africa. The memorandum was printed in Rathenau’s 
Reflexionen (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 143-98. 

2 Rathenau’s opinion of political changes in Germany in 1918-19 was: ‘We have now a Re- 
public in Germany; no one seriously desired it. We have at last established parliamentarianism; 
no one wanted it. We have set up a kind of socialism; no one believed in it’ (The New Society, 
Peel): 

3 See Rathenau’s letter to Fritz Ebert, 16 Dec. 1918, protesting against the withdrawal of 
his name (Briefe, u, 87-9). 

4 Wissell and von Mollendorff were, respectively, secretary and under-secretary of state for 
economic affairs. Both resigned in July 1919. For Wissell’s views see his Praktische Wirtschaftspolitik 
(1919). Von Mollendorff had been an engineer with the A.E.G. and had served in the war raw 
materials department. For his views see Deutsche Gemeinwirtschaft (1916) and Konservativer 
Sozialismus (1932). For Rathenau’s high opinion of von Méllendorff’s abilities see his letter to 
Dr E. Schairer, 21 Sept. 1917 (Briefe, 1, 318-19). 

5 See Denkschrift des Reichswirtschaftsministeriums vom 7 Mai, 1919. 

6 Wissell, for his part, declared in a Reichstag debate on 8 Mar. 1919, that Rathenau wanted to 
turn German industry into ‘a huge A.E.G.’ and added: ‘He wants a strongly controlled economy 
with a feverishly increased tempo of labour.’ For Rathenau’s sharp retort see Zukunft, 12 Apr. 
1919 and H. Kessler, op. cit. pp. 275-6. 

7 ‘Many readers complain that my books are difficult to understand and I must unfortunately 
believe them’ (W. Rathenau to G. Frenssen, Briefe (1927), 1, 305); see also W. Rathenau to 
J. Meinl in Briefe, 1, 264. 

8 Some of Rathenau’s later pamphlets, however, show signs of the rapidity with which they 
were written. Carl Fiirstenberg, in his memoirs (p. 380), wrote: ‘Eventually in this last phase 
of his career, when Rathenau was overburdened with duties of all kinds, he actually dictated 
a book in one or two nights.’ 
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This explains why Rathenau has been judged largely on his pamphlets of 
1918-20 rather than on his earlier books. Rathenau himself complained of 
this. 5 

Rathenau regarded his later pamphlets as tracts for the times. In. them he 
applied to the problem of Germany’s post-war reconstruction the principles 
much more adequately presented in his earlier works. Those who neglect 
Rathenau’s longer works may miss a fundamental aspect of the author’s approach 
to economic problems. Rathenau’s proposals were more than schemes for helping 
Germany out of the difficulties that followed a lost war. His basic ideas had 
been formed some years before. They aimed at correcting what Rathenau 
regarded as the essential weakness of capitalism. He believed that industrial 
societies were lacking in any spiritual or cultural values. He was ever seeking 
for a solution of the problem of how the masses herded in factories, mines and 
offices could find a spiritual purpose in life which would give real significance to 
their economic activities.2, Rathenau’s preoccupation with this problem explains 
his opposition to Socialism, which he considered to be as grossly materialistic as 
the system which it aimed at overthrowing.* 

Rathenau’s Jewish origin was another reason for his failure to secure support 
for his plans. Anti-semitic feeling was strong in Germany in Rathenau’s day. 
He often complained that he was only ‘a second-class citizen’*—unable in 
peacetime to aspire even to the rank of lieutenant in the Prussian army. Yet 
Rathenau was more Prussian than the Prussians. He claimed: ‘My people is 
the German people, my Fatherland is Germany and my religion is that German 
faith which is above all religions.’®> He rejected the Zionist solution of the 
Jewish problem.* But few Jews of his standing in public affairs were more 
critical of the failings of some German members of his race.? And although 
Rathenau preached acceptance of the Christian virtues to the German workers 
he himself continued to practise the Jewish faith. 

As a Jew, Rathenau could not escape the enmity of the more violent 
German nationalists. No one did more to discredit Rathenau than Ludendorff 
(notoriously anti-semitic in his views), who denounced him before a Reichstag 
committee of inquiry as being a defeatist during the first World War.’ The 
charge was baseless, but Rathenau’s reputation suffered. 


+ Rathenau wrote to Gaston Raphael—who was one of the first to attempt an impartial survey 
and evaluation of Rathenau’s projects—‘you have relegated my most important book Zur 
Mechanik des Geistes to the background, while the spotlight has been turned upon my shorter 
writings, which are devoted to questions of the hour. I take the opposite view. I regard the 
pamphlets. ..as applications of a fundamental point of view to specific problems of the day, 
while I look upon the main work (Mechanik) as more important just because its ideas can be 
applied in so many different ways (Briefe, 1, 340). 

* Emil Ludwig considered that Rathenau’s approach to social problems reflected a personal 
inner conflict. The man who never reconciled his activities as an industrialist and a reformer saw 
his personal conflict as a miniature reflexion of the problems of his age: see Harry Kessler, op. cit. 
P- 99- 

* Rathenau wrote: ‘Socialism will remain only an ephemeral solution so long as it fails either 
to rise to the level of a spiritual force or to enrich the genius of mankind with new ideals’ (Kur 
Kritik der Zeit in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 77). 

“ See, for example, Staat und Judentum in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 189 and letter to Frau von 
Hindenburg, 12 Dec. 1917 (Briefe, 1, 338-9). 

° W. Rathenau, An die deutsche Jugend (1919), p. 19. 

° W. Rathenau to Dr Apfel, 16 Nov. 1918 in Briefe, m, 76. 

” See, for example, Rathenau’s article ‘Héhre Israel’ in Zukunft, 1897. 

8 a ae hg: op. cit. pp. 287-8 and General Ludendorff, The Nation at War (English translation 
1930), P. 03. 
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When considering Rathenau’s schemes for economic planning}, it is necessary 
to appreciate his views on the circumstances that, in his opinion, made reforms 
essential. Rathenau believed that the unprecedented rise in the world’s popula- 
tion in the nineteenth century had inevitably led to a revolution in the means of 
production. Only a factory system run by competent managers and disciplined 
workers could have achieved the vastly increased output that had been necessary. 
Rathenau argued that the new economic system, however successful it might 
have been in securing greatly expanded industrial production, had also significant 
drawbacks which required immediate attention. 

A fundamental weakness of the machine age was lack of culture and absence of 
appreciation of spiritual values. Helpless in a world where fierce competition 
in the factory had replaced neighbourly co-operation on the land, the modern 
worker could now express himself not as an individual but only as a member of 
a group such as the State, a Church, a trade union or a club. The worker who 
performed repetitive duties on a machine—responsible for only a fraction of 
the finished product—could not use his creative faculties like the craftsman of 
a former age who derived an artist’s satisfaction from his labours. At one time 
workers had adjusted their lives to changes in the creative forces of nature but 
now they had to adapt themselves to the requirements of a soulless machine. 
With no creative urge to work, factory hands were forced to labour by fear of 
unemployment, while for managers the incentives were ambition, love of power 
and the excitement of beating a competitor. ‘His work may bring happiness 
but it is no longer the pride of creative work—only the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. A problem is solved, a danger averted, a step forward has been gained— 
and so on to the next problem and the one after.’ ‘Success lies not in creative 
expression but in expansion. What brings success is the ability to produce the 
same goods tenfold, nay a hundred fold, in the shortest possible time and at the 
lowest possible cost.’ The businessman triumphed by skill in the arts of the 
politician—in ‘the ability to discover the aims of a competitor and to use them 
to further his own ends; to see a situation as a whole; to divine the signs of the 
times; to negotiate; to make alliances; to isolate a foe and to strike a shrewd 
blow’.2. And the vulgar leisure pursuits of the masses brought them no more 
true happiness than did the dull routine of their daily tasks. 

Rathenau believed that capitalism was doomed.’ This was not because of its 
injustices—though Rathenau emphasized that poverty among workers and 


1 The following is a selection of books and articles which attempt to give a critical analysis of 
Rathenau’s theories: D. Bischoff, Gedenken zur ‘ Neuen Wirtschaft’ (1918); G. Raphael, W. Rathenau, 
ses idées et ses projets d’organisation (1919); B. Rebbelin, W. Rathenau als Sozialphilosoph (1919) ; 
A. Ginther, ‘W. Rathenau und die gemeinwirtschaftlichen Theorien der Gegenwart’ (in 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (1919), xv, v); R. Schwarz, Rathenau, Goldscheid, Popper-Lynheus und ihre 
Systeme...(1919); H. Wentworth Price, The Ideal People’s State according to Dr Rathenau (printed 
privately, 1922); T. Brauer, Rathenau als Volkswirtschaftler. ..(1922); E. Weinberger, L’ Economie 
sociale de W. Rathenau...(1924); E. Kirchner, Rathenau’s Sozial- und Wirtschaftspolitik (1926) ; 
E. Fuchs, Das wirtschaftspolitische System W. Rathenaus (1926); Imre Révesz, W. Rathenau und sein 
wirtschaftliches Werk (1927); P. Eberhard, Freundschaft im Geist (1927) ; L von Wiese, ‘W. Rathenau 
als Schriftsteller’ (in Frankfurter Zeitung, 2 July, 1928); W. R. Fernholz, W. Rathenau als Nationaloko- 
nom (1930: useful bibliography on pp. xi-xiii); B. Kretzer, Staat und Gesellschaft. Wirtschaft und 
Politik in den Schriften W. Rathenaus. . .(1932); C. G. Mohnen, La sociologie économique de W. Rathenau 

1932). 
oe Rathenau, Zur Kritik der Zeit (1912), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 86-7. 

8 ‘Although the machine age has by no means reached its zenith and may only in future 
generations complete its task of Europeanizing the whole world—and even then it may not 
reach its apex—nevertheless even today it carries death in its heart’ (W. Rathenau, Zur Kritik 
der Zeit (1912), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 147). 
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obstacles hindering the advancement of able persons were among the greatest 
social evils of his day. He believed that the machine age was doomed because 
both workers and middle classes hungered for a new spiritual purpose in life. 
In 1912 he declared: ‘Our age, lacking in all spiritual values, has yet to plumb 
the lowest depths, but we can already foresee its end.. . . Its dissolution approaches 
not because of the sacrifices of noble reformers or by revolt by the lower classes 
but by the rebirth of society from spiritual suffering.’ Rathenau believed that 
a divine spark survived even in societies apparently hopelessly degraded by 
capitalism. In a sense his proposed reforms were expedients designed to prepare 
the way for a social and economic revolution which he felt to be inevitable. 

Another weakness of the machine age, in Rathenau’s opinion, was that a few 
people owned or controlled great wealth and were virtually free to dispose of it 
as they pleased. It was mainly private persons who decided how wealth was to 
be used. Untold harm had been done by the unwise use of land, minerals, 
machinery, buildings, technical skill and labour. Rathenau declared that pro- 
duction and consumption should be controlled by society and not by individuals. 
To waste coal, for example, was to rob both oneself and posterity. The capital, 
materials and labour used in building a mansion would be better employed in 
erecting workers houses. A private park might produce food for the masses. 
A luxury yacht was less useful than a tramp steamer. A string of pearls repre- 
sented wealth that could educate a student. 

Rathenau also condemned the waste of manpower. Society in future must 
abolish drones who lived on inherited incomes. Labour—and capital too— 
could be saved by reducing excessive competition in the home market.* The 
number of commercial travellers, advertising agents and petty retailers should be 
drastically reduced. In the professions, too, manpower should be used economic- 
ally. Rathenau criticized a state of affairs which made it possible for some six 
thousand legal actions to be pending in a German colony which had a white 
population of only two thousand. These were but a few examples of economic 
arrangements which were, in Rathenau’s opinion, as anarchical as the political 
régimes of the Middle Ages.* 

Rathenau assumed that ‘economic affairs are no longer the responsibility of 
the individual but of society’.’ Since capital, materials and manpower were all 
limited, he considered that society should control both industrial output and the 
consumption of goods. To stop wasteful expenditure Rathenau suggested that 
half of all incomes (excluding the first £150 a year) should be taken by the State 
in the form of income tax. Imported luxuries should pay a high import duty 
while those made at home should pay an equivalent purchase tax. Rathenau 
desired to reduce by taxation the use of motor cars, mansions, private grounds, 


1 W. Rathenau to Max Lotz, 22 May, 1914 in Briefe, 1, 147. 

* W. Rathenau, Zur Mechanik des Geistes (1913), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 1, 334. 

® ‘If two manufacturers of pills compete and one spends two million marks a year on advertise- 
ments and the other spends one; if one employs fifty commercial travellers and the other ahundred; 
if one disfigures the German countryside with a thousand posters and the other five hundred; and 
if all this results in one manufacturer selling at home five million more boxes of pills than the 
other—that makes the pills no better and the customers no healthier and the German economy 
no stronger’ (W. Rathenau, Die neue Wirtschaft (1918), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), v, 248). 

* W. Rathenau to Frl A. Sonnenfels, 11 Nov. 1919 in Briefe, 1, 195. 

° W. Rathenau, Probleme der Friedenswirtschaft (1916), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), v, 91. 
Rathenau considered that the depreciation of Germany’s currency after the first World War 
was due to a faulty ‘free economy’ under which people could buy what they pleased abroad, 


although such purchases harmed the national economy (Rathenau to L. Groh, 25 Nov. 1919 in 
Briefe, u, 196). 
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jewellery, servants and so forth (the luxuries of the rich) as well as alcoholic 
drinks! and tobacco (the luxuries of the poor). 

Economic waste could also be eliminated by controlling the use of all raw 
materials (especially coal),? by reducing the number of workers in non-essential 
occupations, by reducing competition in the home market and by limiting the 
consumer’s choice with regard to the variety of articles offered within a single 
range of goods. The last suggestion anticipated later schemes for the production 
of ‘utility’ goods. Even so, Rathenau could hold out little hope (after the first 
World War) that anything better than a very modest standard of living could be 
maintained in Germany. He complained that ‘the popular mind has. . . resolved 
to conceive the future on a basis of domestic prosperity about ten times as great 
as it can possibly be’...° 

Rathenau hoped to achieve his aims partly by direct government controls and 
partly by heavy taxation to reduce private consumption. The second method 
would reduce the number of very wealthy persons. Two other means of attaining 
the same end were put forward by Rathenau. One was to eliminate inherited 
income by high death duties and by restricting the rights of testators.t The other 
was to control all monopolies.> Rathenau held that in the machine age only 
‘monopolies breed wealth: there is no other way of getting rich’.® 

Rathenau’s ideal classless society would begin to emerge as penal taxation 
reduced the incomes of the wealthy to a level comparable with that of the upper 
middle classes and as the gap between the manual and blackcoated workers 
disappeared. As early as 1912 Rathenau noticed that the wages of some skilled 
German artisans were higher than those of the lower-paid blackcoated workers. 
Rathenau also considered that a classless society should be fostered by intro- 
ducing equality in education—instead of having one kind of school for rich 
children and another for the poor—as well as equality of opportunity so that 
public and business appointments would be filled by merit and not by favour. 
Rathenau considered that all young people should serve the State for a year in 
a civilian capacity’ and that professional men and blackcoated workers should 
devote part of their time to manual labour. 

If the State controlled output and consumption it must also supervise foreign 
trade. Private persons (argued Rathenau) should not decide what should be 
imported or exported. Certain branches of foreign commerce might harm society, 
however profitable they might be to individuals. The volume of Germany’s 
foreign commerce would have to be restricted. Even before 1914 Rathenau had 
realized that the terms of trade were turning against the industrialized European 


1 ‘There are parts of Germany where every adult drinks on the average three litres of beer 
a day. This is not merely an excessive consumption—it represents the loss of countless working 
hours’ (W. Rathenau, Probleme der Friedenswirtschaft (1916), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), V, 91). 

2 W. Rathenau, Von kommenden Dingen (1917), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), m1, 100. Only 
ten years later (1927) it was reported that a 15% saving in fuel consumption had been made in 
the heavy section of the iron and steel industry as the result of researches by a fuel economy 
institute (see Germany, Admiralty Geographical Handbook, 1944, m, 8). 

3 W. Rathenau, The New Society (English translation, 1921), pp. 60-1. 

4 ‘The cessation of the workless income will show the downfall of the last of the class mono- 
polies—that of Plutocracy’ (W. Rathenau, The New Society (1921), p. 9)- 

5 Rathenau included in his definition of monopolies—cartels, syndicates, owners of built-up 
areas, owners of minerals, railways, waterworks, harbours, etc. 

6 W. Rathenau, Von kommenden Dingen (1917), in Gesammelte Schriften (1918), 11, 130. 

7 Eventually the Arbeitsjahr (Labour Year) was introduced on a small experimental scale on 
a voluntary basis by the Weimar Republic and was made compulsory under the National 


Socialist regime. 
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countries. He saw that the raw materials and foodstuffs that Germany purchased 
abroad would become more costly as agrarian countries became industrialized 
and enjoyed a higher standard of living. The finished goods that Germany 
exported would not find so ready a market if foreigners imposed higher import 
duties to protect native industries. If Germany’s income from exports declined 
she would—unless income from investments abroad and from services to 
foreigners increased—have to reduce her purchases from abroad and it would be 
for the State to see to it that only essential commodities were imported. It would 
be folly to pay for luxuries with money needed for essential imports. Native raw 
materials should be used even if they cost more than foreign commodities. 
Home-produced substitute synthetic products should replace imported natural 
products. After the first World War Rathenau argued that Germany should profit 
from the experience of the blockade to reconstruct her economy on the basis 
of national self-sufficiency (Binnenwirtschaft). 

Rathenau painted no clear-cut picture of a planner’s paradise where every- 
body’s activities were controlled by the State. As a businessman he opposed 
bureaucratic schemes to organize human activity like a tidy beehive. He 
advocated the public control of industry but wished to retain the initiative and 
freedom associated with private enterprise. He claimed always to have cham- 
pioned ‘free self-government’ in industry as opposed to ‘bureaucratic control’.+ 
He envisaged a gradual revolution, with many experiments to find out the 
best ways of organizing the complicated activities of a modern industrial 
community. 

He held firmly to certain basic principles such as the attainment of social 
welfare by State action and not by laissez-faire; the more equal distribution of 
wealth; the ideal of the classless society; the elimination of waste; the promotion 
of efficiency; the establishment of national self-sufficiency; and the revival of 
a sense of spiritual values in industrial communities. 

Rathenau suggested various means to attain these ends. Sometimes state 
ownership and management might be the best method. Sometimes municipal 
control might be more desirable.? Where a few concerns dominated an industry 
it might be best for the Government to secure their amalgamation and to exercise 
some control over the new national cartel. Sometimes it might be best to estab- 
lish new nationalized concerns on the lines of the ‘State Corporations’ of 
the first World War. When this process was completed only a few economic 
activities would survive in private hands. Rathenau believed that workers 
should share in the control of industry through joint-committees of manage- 
ment and men.® He thus hoped to give all workers—manual, skilled and 
blackcoated—a feeling of creative satisfaction in the achievements of their 
factory or office. 

During the first World War Rathenau was able to put into practice some of 


1 W. Rathenau to L. Ravené, 2 Oct. 1920 in Briefe, n, 267-8. 

* Even before the first World War Rathenau in a letter to Dr Rosenthal of 27 Oct. 1913 (in 
Briefe, 1, 123-4) praised the ‘mixed concern’. He wrote: ‘I favour the idea of communal and 
national ownership of industrial undertakings particularly in the form of so-called ‘‘mixed 
undertakings”” which are becoming increasingly popular.’ He added that undertakings should 
not assume this new form until after the first phase of technical and commercial expansion was 
completed. This would reduce the need for experiments by public bodies. 

° Under the Weimar regime a comprehensive system of works councils was established. See 
M. Berthelot, Works Councils in Germany (I.L.O., Geneva, 1924). After the second World War the 
idea was revived in Western Germany. See ‘New Ideas versus Old in Western Germany’ (The 


World Today, Aug. 1950, pp. 331-40) for a discussion of ‘joint (management-worker) responsi- 
bility’ (Mitbestimmungsrecht). 
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his ideas on a planned economy.! Shortly after hostilities began he was asked 
to establish a new department in the Prussian War Ministry to control essential 
raw materials. Germany was unprepared for a long war. The blockade cut her 
off from most overseas sources of supply. Unless drastic action had been taken 
Germany might have been defeated within a few months. 

Rathenau’s policy was based upon four principles which were in his opinion 
‘a decisive step towards State Socialism’.? First, essential raw materials were 
brought under state control. Their exchange was no longer left to the free play 
of economic forces but was subordinated to the public interest. Secondly, stocks 
of raw materials were built up by purchases from neutral countries and by 
confiscations in occupied territories. In the early months of the war the Germans 
overran districts which contained considerable supplies of wool, rubber and 
nitrates. Thirdly, raw materials which were in short supply were replaced as far 
as possible by’ materials (or substitutes) that could be produced in Germany. 
A striking example of this was the rapid erection of plants to manufacture 
ammonia as a by-production of coal distillation and also nitrogen extracted from 
the air by new processes. In this way Germany—hitherto largely dependent 
upon Chile for nitrates—averted what might have been a catastrophic shortage 
of high explosives. 

To speed up the output and processing of raw materials Rathenau devised 
a new form of industrial organization. This was the ‘War-Corporation’ which 
came—as he put it—midway ‘between a joint-stock company. ..and a bureau- 
cratic organization’.* The corporations were owned jointly by the government 
and the owners of the raw materials which they handled. Three differences 
between the corporations and joint-stock companies deserve notice. First, each 
corporation had a planning committee (composed of officials and members of 
local chambers of commerce) which advised the directors on production targets. 
Secondly, the appropriate government department could veto decisions of the 
directors and the planning committee. Thirdly, the corporations were not 
allowed to distribute profits. The functions of the corporations varied. Some 
were distributing agencies. They used compulsory powers to collect sequestered 
raw materials which were then passed on to the factories where they were most 
needed. Others owned plants and were themselves engaged in manufacturing. 

Rathenau had to face numerous difficulties. Many industrialists opposed 
a system which was entirely alien to traditional ways of doing business. Jealousies 
between government departments, between federal governments, between the 
military authorities of occupied territories and authorities at home all caused 
friction. Above all, the intrusion of a Jewish company director into the Prussian 
War Ministry caused offence to old-fashioned patriots. By April 1915 Rathenau’s 
position had become so uncomfortable that he resigned. He claimed that he » 
handed over to his successor ‘a completed, an efficient and a going concern’. 
Rathenau hoped that his department would survive in peacetime as a state 
planning authority—an ‘Economic General Staff’ he called it. In this he was 
disappointed but ‘Rathenau’s creative idea of these war companies became one 


1 W. Rathenau, ‘Deutschlands Rohstoffversorgung’ (lecture of 20 Dec. 1915) in Gesammelte 
Schriften (1918), v, 25-58 and Otto Goebel, Deutsche Rohstoffwirtschaft im Weltkrieg (1930: includes 
bibliography). 

2 Nominally there were two joint heads of the department—Rathenau and aretired colonel—but 
in fact Rathenau was in sole charge. Rathenau’s colleagues in the early days of the department 
included von Mdllendorff and Klingenberg (both seconded from the A.E.G.) and Tréger. 

3 W. Rathenau, Gesammelte Schriften (1918), V, 40. 

4 Ibid. v, 41. 
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of the important directives for the subsequent development of German State 
economy. All subsequent efforts of Weimar Germany and. . .of the Third Reich 
to develop State economy on non-bureaucratic lines and to create intermediary 
institutions between private and public business management are to be traced 
back to Rathenau’s organizing genius.’+ 

In the early years of the Weimar Republic Rathenau’s services were used 
mainly as an expert on reparations and as foreign minister and he had only 
limited opportunities of influencing the organization of Germany’s internal 
economy. He was, however, a member of the second nationalization commission 
(1920) which inquired into the future structure of the coalmining industry.” 
The coalmines were left in private hands but a coal board was established which 
brought the industry under a measure of public control. Rathenau was also 
a member of the Federal Economic Council which met for the first time at the 
end of June 1920.3 

Rathenau fell a victim to the wave of political murders that swept over 
Germany after the first World War. He was assassinated on 24 June 1922 at the 
age of fifty-five. The international problems with which he was dealing at the 
time of his death have passed into oblivion but as long as industrial countries 
endeavour to plan their economies the influence of Rathenau’s ideas will 
continue to be felt. 


University of Manchester 


1 G. Stolper, German Economy 1870-1940 (1940), pp. 118-19. W. F. Bruck stated that the war 
corporations ‘for the first time united a whole economic system for joint action. They were 
interesting foundations both from the point of view of war purposes and even more from that of 
the development of administrative marketing organs in a planned economy’ (Social and 
Economic History of Germany. . . 1888-1938 (1938), p. 139). 

2 H. Kessler, op. cit. pp. 272-3 and 291. 

3 There are references to Rathenau’s activities on this council in H. Finer, Representative 
Government and a Parliament of Industry. ..(1923) on pp. 122, 158, 206, 212 and 225. Rathenau 
hoped that the council would foster a ‘revolution in responsibility’ and would enable workers to 
share in the major decisions of economic policy (H. Finer, p. 225 citing Schaffer, Der vorldufige 
Reichswirtschaftsrat, p. 27). 

4 Lord D’Abernon, An Ambassador of Peace (1929), 1, 44-9 and 60-1. 
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XITI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL 
BANKING AFTER BAGEHOT 


By R. S. SAYERS 


the nineteenth century, it is surprising that the development of central 

banking principles by the Bank of England has not yet been traced in 
a really satisfactory way. Parts of the story have, it is true, been convincingly 
expounded: for example, Sir John Clapham! and Prof. Viner? have left little 
more to be said about the restriction period, and articles by Mr Horsefield? and 
the late Prof. Whale* cover much of the pre-1844 period. The later part of the 
century, on the other hand, has received much less systematic and much less 
profound treatment. Important light has been thrown upon it, of course, by 
Clapham’s official history of the Bank; and Prof. Hawtrey’s Century of Bank Rate, 
published a few years before Clapham, made a great contribution, especially by 
his analysis of gold movements. Mr Wilfrid King’s book® and Prof. Victor 
Morgan’s book® had earlier covered the whole century, but they did not have 
the advantage of Clapham’s access to the Bank’s records.” 

The period that cries aloud for further attention is the post-Bagehot period— 
the generation following 1873. But, though the literature includes no systematic 
discussion, entirely new research would not be appropriate at this stage. It is 
more appropriate to take full advantage of Clapham, Hawtrey and the others, 
and to review the period from the single standpoint of the development of central 
banking. That is the purpose of this essay. 

The period to be covered begins at the publication of Bagehot’s Lombard Street, 
in 1873. The appearance of this book is the appropriate starting-point because 
it closes one chapter and opens another—or at least, points out that another has 
opened. It settles once and for all the question of how the Bank should behave 
in a crisis. Though Thomson Hankey (who provoked Bagehot to write Lombard 
Street) remained in the directorate of the Bank for another two decades, no one 
could again put forward the doctrine of 1844 in all its nakedness. After Bagehot 
the Bank’s special position is taken for granted. It is not ‘just like any other 
bank’; it is the holder of the single reserve, the ultimate source of support for the 
country’s financial structure in times of difficulty. What does this responsibility 
involve, and how can the Bank best shoulder the burden? That is Bagehot’s 


( the nineteen that it is the outstanding theme in the monetary history of 


The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944). 
Studies in the, Theory of International Trade (Allen and Unwin, 1937). 
See particularly, ‘The Opinions of Horsley Palmer,’ Economica (May, 1948). 
‘A retrospective view of the Bank Charter Act of 1844”, Economica (August 1944). 
A History of the London Discount Market (London, 1936). 
Central Banking in Theory and Practice (Cambridge, 1943). 
7 My own single published contribution (Bank of England Operations, 1890-1914 (London 1936)) 
refers only to the close of the period, and like King and Morgan suffers from having preceded 
the work of Clapham. 
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second question—the question that he opens but does not close. All London’s 
liabilities fall ultimately on the Bank of England; and one of Bagehot’s main 
points of fact was that these liabilities had very greatly increased. This change 
in London’s international position had been a gradual one, going back many 
decades; but since 1830, and especially since the late fifties, there had been great 
acceleration. Railway and steamship were narrowing the specie points and the 
telegraph was knitting money markets closer together. The rise of the overseas 
banks in London (notably in the sixties) had raised both London’s assets and 
London’s liabilities as banker to a wide sterling area—a sterling area much 
wider than the Empire, for the sovereign passed current in many lands where the 
Crown was unacknowledged. All these points were made by Goschen in his 
early writings, especially his tract on The Foreign Exchanges which set out clearly 
the influence of bank rate on the international short-loan fund. A few years 
after Goschen had written, London’s importance and London’s sensitiveness 
were increased by the disruption of the Paris money market in and after the 
war of 1870. Finally, after Bagehot had written, changes in the monetary laws 
of many of the leading countries brought into existence the pure international 
gold standard, destined to last nearly four decades throughout which it was 
pivoted on London as the great free gold market and the great international 
lender. 

Bagehot’s own solution for the problems presented by these new responsibilities 
was an increase in the Bank’s reserve. (It does not matter, in this context, 
whether we mean by ‘reserve’ the total gold holding or, as was more usually 
implied, the reserve of unused notes, which represented ‘free’ gold.) An 
enormous amount could be drawn from the Bank, either for internal or external 
purposes—the reserve to meet these liabilities was fantastically small—therefore 
this reserve must be increased. Such was Bagehot’s general line of argument; 
and it was the line running through most intelligent discussion right down to 
1914. But logical though this argument looked, it was not exactly in this way 
that a solution was found—a solution in the sense that convertibility of the note 
was never seriously in jeopardy. Where the solution was found was in the weapon 
of bank rate. Oddly enough, arguments about the need for a stronger bank-rate 
policy and about the need for a bigger reserve run parallel in many of the dis- 
cussions throughout this period, and there seems to have been little realization 
that the two lines of attack were alternatives, in the sense that a bigger reserve 
implied less need for a flexible bank rate, and more effective use of bank rate 
made a big reserve less necessary. 

But though these were logically alternative means of meeting London’s 
increased responsibilities, it was right that efforts should be made in both 
directions simultaneously. There was no reason, in the seventies, to suppose that 
bank rate was destined to become the powerful weapon it did ultimately become; 
nor, while the reserves remained so small, could the bank be criticized for making 
the most it could of bank rate’s possibilities. In the latter process—the » 
manipulation of bank rate for the protection of the reserve—the Bank’s starting- 
point was one of weakness and isolation. Manipulation of bank rate had no 
point unless it was reflected in market rate, and for three reasons the Bank was 
finding, before the beginning of our period, that things did not work out in this 
convenient way. First, the recent rapid growth of the London joint-stock banks, 
and of bill-brokers dependent on joint-stock bank money, had pushed the Bank 
of England out of its position as the normal source of half the market’s funds; 
the Bank could no longer be a ‘price leader’ simply by virtue of its disposal of 
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half the market’s total supply of money. Secondly, the Bank’s attempt to make 
the discount houses more self-reliant, after 1858, implied loss of that continuous 
business contact which had enabled the Bank’s views to permeate the market 
day by day. Thirdly, the Bank was throughout these decades more or less 
concerned about its own income, and this tended to check resort to open market 
operations that would have made bank rate more effective but would also have 
been expensive to the Bank’s stockholders. 

This concern for its own profits was, of course, quite contrary to the yet un- 
formulated principles of central banking—or, to put it in terms that would have 
been more readily understood by contemporaries, it conflicted with recognition 
of the Bank’s special responsibilities. But for a generation the emphasis in public 
discussions had been on the Bank’s private rather than on its public status—after 
all, it was not so very long since the most interested Prime Minister! had told 
it to behave just like any other bank. For much more than a century the Bank 
had been making a comfortable income for its stockholders, without exerting 
itself a great deal. Then in the middle decades of the nineteenth century cir- 
cumstances ceased to support its profits in quite the old easy way. Though 
London’s business, with the country’s, was undergoing spectacular expansion, 
the staid ways of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street were uncompetitive, and 
new business went rather to the flashy young men of the joint-stock banks. The 
decisions that followed the crash of 1857 accentuated the loss of discount 
business, and through the remainder of the century the Bank was conscious of 
a need to seek out new sources of income.? Its dividends had not yet had that 
long record of steadiness which Clapham seems to imply*—they fell from a peak 
of 11? % in 1866 to 8 % in 1868 and it was only from about 1877 that a reason- 
able Rectee of stability was maintained. And even so, the level of stability 
(94% plus) was a doubtful satisfaction to stockholders who could see how well 
the shareholders in some of the new joint-stock banks were faring. The Bank’s 
perfectly natural habit of glancing over its shoulder at its own income had been 
intensified, too, by Gladstonian attempts (in 1859) to drive a hard bargain for 
the services rendered to the Treasury by the Bank.* Gladstone, for all his 
financial acumen, never showed any profound understanding of monetary prob- 
lems, and his attempts to skin the Bank to the bone were made with complete 
disregard for—indeed in complete ignorance of—their incidental retardation of 
central bank control of the market. For, apart from the many and varied 
developments of new types of business,® efforts to protect the Bank’s income 
implied chasing market rate downwards when sometimes a far-sighted Bank 
might have thought firmness of bank rate more appropriate. Although it would 
be unfair to suggest that the Bank put the interests of its stockholders first, this 
concern for its income was a very real force inhibiting—or at least retarding—an 
independent line by the Bank. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that for twenty years after 1858— 
a period in which Bagehot was forming and writing his views—bank rate was 
in general following, rather than leading, market rate. But the Bank, recognizing 
its special responsibilities, was willing to take exceptional action to modify this 


‘position whenever its reserve appeared seriously threatened. This was the cause 


1 Sir Robert Peel. 

2 Even as late as 1894 the Bank was deliberately looking round for new business (Clapham, 
op. cit. 1, 368). 

3 On p. 298 in his second volume. 

4 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 255. 

5 For example, the loan and other business for Eiuntapaliies (Clapham, op. cit. 1, 303 ff.). 
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of resort to open market operations on a larger scale and much more frequently 
than in the forties and fifties. Writers before Clapham (including Hawtrey) were 
commonly mistaken about the technique employed by the Bank on these 
occasions. Clapham made it plain that the Bank simply borrowed in the market, 
through the agency of Messrs Mullens and Marshall.t This firm of brokers 
simply took up, like any discount house, money at call and short notice offering 
in the market, leaving with the lenders as collateral some government securities 
from the Bank of England’s portfolio. By taking money off the market in this 
way the Bank could force market rate up to whatever level it desired—that is, 
it could make effective a bank rate of its own choice. The Bank had, of course, to 
pay the interest on the funds that Mullens and Marshall had borrowed for it 
in the market, and the costliness of these operations was a source of discomfort 
to a court that felt a tightness in its own income account. When the Bank’s 
responsibility as the central bank clearly called for such action, it did bear the 
expense, but it did it grudgingly. But the situation was often not clear, and 
doubts in diagnosis too often provided the excuse for delay in action. It is 
scarcely surprising that informed outsiders were critical of the Bank’s government, 
saying that it was too slow to take the initiative. It is in this context that Bagehot’s 
own proposal of a permanent Deputy-Governor is to be read. ; 

Given this weakness—more fairly perhaps I should say, given this hesitation— 
we may well wonder how convertibility was successfully, indeed comfortably, 
maintained. But we must remember that in the chain connecting bank rate with 
the gold reserve there are two links—that connecting bank rate and market rate, 
and that connecting market rate and the reserve. Now it is true that the Bank 
was not always as energetic as it might have been in forcing market rate into 
conformity with bank rate; but when the Bank did act firmly it got quick results 
because the gold reserve was in this period extremely responsive to market rate. 
Three circumstances were particularly favourable to this link in the chain of 
control. First, the internal effect of high rates in drawing cash from the country 
banks was probably at its maximum in the third quarter of the century, and was 
killed only by the aftermath of the Baring crisis in 1890. Secondly, London’s 
foreign lending was large and was extremely sensitive to market rate. Thirdly, 
the world’s total stock of gold was increasing, and London was well-placed for 
securing a share of it upon occasion for strengthening the reserve. 

The first of these factors—the responsiveness of country banks’ cash require- 
ments—is a subject on which a great deal more research must be done, but its 
substantial relevance has already been fully established by Prof. Hawtrey’s 
investigations. From the eighteenth century the unit banks of the provinces had 
been connected with the London money market by the network of corre- 
spondent relationships between themselves and certain of the London banking 
houses, and from the earliest days country bankers had been in the habit of 
remitting to London their surplus cash, drawing on London when cash needs in 
their districts ran up—as the London bankers knew to their cost in the panic 
days of 1825 and on many other occasions. There is reason to believe that this 
flow of cash to and from London was always in some measure sensitive to move- 
ments in interest rates, and the money market developments consequent upon the 
foundation of the London joint-stock banks, the new flexibility of interest rates 
in London, and the greater ease of transport and communication were three 


* This technique had already been employed, though on much rarer occasions, before our 
period; and the same firm to this day remains the channel for all the Bank’s open market 
operations. 
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factors combining in the middle decades of the nineteenth century to heighten 
this sensitiveness of country cash reserves to the London interest rates. Until 1890 
there was very little pressure on country bankers to publish any balance sheets, 
and when they did issue any statements the cash was usually concealed in 
a composite item which also included London funds. There was no tradition 
of stable cash ratios. So when good interest could be earned on short funds 
placed in London, the country banker would reduce his local cash reserve to 
a minimum, reckoning that the interest to be earned would more than com- 
pensate for the cost of remittance and return. When, on the other hand, interest 
rates in London were low, remittances of surplus cash would not be worth while, 
and the country banker would allow his cash ratio to rise rather than incur the 
double cost of remittance. Whether the cash drawn to London from the country 
by high rates was in the form of gold or Bank of England notes, it strengthened 
the Bank’s position in that it added to the ‘free’ gold reserve; and it is well- 
known that gold was playing a much larger part, since 1850, in the country 
circulation, so that in fact the strengthening of the Bank reserve was often 
largely in the form of gold itself. 

This effect of bank rate was probably at its maximum at the beginning of our 
period. Certainly it dwindled rapidly after the seventies. In the early nineties 
there are still occasional traces, but in the twentieth century none. Its decline 
and eventual disappearance is to be ascribed to the amalgamation movement, 
publicity for bank statistics, and the associated new fashion of stable cash ratios. 
The amalgamation movement received its first great impetus from the crisis of 
1857, as a result of which the practice of rediscounting (an importantingredient 
in a unit banking structure) fell into disrepute. As the country banks became 
absorbed into the branch systems of the London joint-stock banks, the former 
inevitably had to fall in with the latter’s ideas about publishing balance sheets 
and maintaining fairly steady cash ratios. This tendency of cash ratios towards 
stability was of course a natural result of the growing recognition of the Bank of 
England’s position as lender of last resort. (If there is an effective lender of last 
resort and banking assets are readily available, a bank need never hold a cash 
ratio above what is the convenient and respectable minimum.) So in the 
seventies and eighties the spreading tentacles of the London joint-stocks implied 
growing rigidity of cash reserves. Then came the Baring Crisis of 1890, giving 
a fresh impetus to amalgamation and provoking a major drive for published 
cash ratios—and so the old responsiveness of country bank reserves to dear and 
cheap money finally disappeared.* 

While this internal effect of bank-rate changes was perhaps at its maximum 
at the beginning of our period and was certainly a diminishing force during these 
years, the second effect—the effect on London’s foreign lending—was as certainly 
increasing. During much of the seventies it appears that London’s net foreign 
lending was small; but even when new lending scarcely sufficed to cover repay- 
ments of old loans, the gross amount of new lending was appreciable. Then 
during the eighties it soared, and even in the lean years of the middle nineties it 
was never insignificant. The pace at which new loans were floated was highly 
sensitive to market rates. Borrowers were usually able to wait a few weeks in 
the hope that a spell of dear money would pass before they floated their bonds, 
or, if the bonds had already been issued, high interest to be earned in London 


1 The growth of ‘window-dressing’ and particularly the variability of the true cash ratio 
behind the facade of a published stable cash ratio were later developments, almost entirely 
confined to the twentieth century. (See my Modern Banking, 1st edn. (Oxford, 1938), pp- 36-40.) 
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would make them slow to remit the proceeds abroad. The attitude of borrowers 
was reinforced by market conditions: when rates rose underwriters would suffer 
indigestion of issues just made and would avoid fresh commitments. So, one 
way and another, a short spell of dear money would ease the strain on the foreign 
exchanges before ever the balance of trade could be affected. 

Thirdly, the Bank was helped by the fact that the world’s stock of gold was 
increasing. Although not in the quantities that were coming by the end of the 
century, some new gold was coming, and it came to London first, as the great 
free gold market of the world. The ultimate destination of a great deal of it was 
the vaults of the central banks and, to a less extent, the circulations of contin- 
ental countries that had recently adopted a straight gold standard. But because 
the gold’s physical route passed through London, the Bank was in a peculiarly 
strong position to tap the new supplies—a trifling turn of the exchanges in 
London’s favour sufficed to hold in London the gold that had just arrived, or was 
about to arrive, from the mining countries, unless one of the continental central 
banks was being unusually aggressive in buying. 

Thus at the beginning of our period bank rate, once it was reflected in market 
rate, was quite a potent instrument for strengthening the reserve quickly and so 
overcoming any temporary strain.1 And, though one of them (the internal 
factor) was tending to weaken, another (the external) was destined to grow 
rapidly in importance. These sources of strength in London’s position were in 
some degree perceived by Goschen already in 1861; but their importance was 
increasing rapidly in the succeeding years and they were not given quite their | 
due weight by Bagehot when he wrote a decade later. If he had fully appreciated 
them he would still have wanted a stronger governance of the Bank of England 
to enforce a strong bank-rate policy, but he could scarcely have worried quite 
so much about the size of the reserve. 

If Bagehot did not trust as much in bank-rate policy as the event would have 
justified, it was undoubtedly because he was keenly aware of the weakness of the 
link connecting bank rate with market rate. The fact that an energetic Governor 
could, and would, resort to direct borrowing in the market was not at all 
publicized in Bagehot’s day, whereas a good deal of stress was laid on the lack 
of contact between the Bank and the market. But between Lombard Street and 
the Baring Crisis the Bank’s authority in the market sensibly increased. This is 
a comparatively well-known story, and I shall be brief with it. In 1878 the 
Bank formalized a practice that had already become common, and resolved 
that henceforward it would discount for its own customers at market rate, 
irrespective of the level of bank rate. This would at first glance seem to imply 
‘a further loss of control; but the Bank’s share of the ordinary business of the 
discount market had dwindled to such a small proportion that market rate was 
not now likely to be affected by what the Bank was doing about its own cus- 
tomers. On the other hand, this step did, by putting the Bank’s customers on 
all-fours with those of other banks, protect the Bank of England from further 
competitive loss of business and so afforded some protection for its income—that 
insidious if limited influence. 

The Bank’s hostility towards the bill market, at its peak in 1858, was dying 
away and the idea of making the discount houses more independent was quietly 
forgotten. Closer contact with the market gave the Bank its chance to mould 


1 How sufficient long-period adjustments were made for maintenance of the gold standard is 
er story (on which see P. B, Whale, ‘The working of the pre-war Gold Standard’, Economica 
1937)). 
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its bank-rate technique into something like its twentieth-century shape. With 
the new rule that its own customers should pay not bank rate but market rate, 
the Bank could afford to hold bank rate ordinarily appreciably above market 
rate—to make it, in short, a penal rate. The usefulness of this change depended 
upon making this penal rate one that the market would really watch. For this 
purpose readier accessibility for the discount houses was vital. The readier resort 
of the Bank to borrowing in the market ensured that the bill market should never 
get too independent of the Bank, but the market could now rely upon assistance 
at the Bank (at the penal rate) at any time. The technique had thus attained 
a text-book simplicity: bank rate was a penal rate, not applicable to the Bank’s 
ordinary customers; the market’s knowledge that the Bank would ordinarily 
operate at this penal rate made it ready to operate on a pretty narrow margin of 
funds', so that the position of the penal rate was ordinarily a matter of daily 
concern and therefore influential over market rate itself. 

The fact that bank rate was getting quick results in protecting the reserve was 
also raising its prestige. One way and another, it had become something to be 
watched very closely. It had acquired its importance as an Index.” 

In these devious ways a solution had been found to Bagehot’s second question, 
the problem set by the growth of London’s international responsibility. Depen- 
dence on the bank-rate weapon did, however, create new problems, partly 
because of the changes that were being made in the internal banking structure. 
We have already seen, in another connexion, how the spreading tentacles of 
branch banking implied closer following, by the country at large, of the thoughts 
and ways of the monetary centre. One manifestation of this tendency was in the 
increased flexibility of country loan and overdraft charges, which were linked 
more and more closely to bank rate. Our knowledge of these practices is un- 
fortunately one of the barest cupboards in English monetary history, but what 
we do know suggests that until the middle of the nineteenth century 5 % was 
a very common and a sticky rate.? As bank rate became flexible bankers, and 
particularly London bankers, gradually got into the habit of negotiating rate 
variations lagging behind, but roughly reflecting, changes in bank rate; and by 
the early 1900’s ‘1% above bank rate varying, with minimum of five’ had 
become very common. Certainly by the eighties and nineties enough bank cus- 
tomers were directly affected by bank-rate changes to make frequent rises in © 
bank rate a matter for public grumbling* and one important book (Palgrave’s 
Bank Rate and the Money Market) was prompted by such sentiments. 

The Bank, sensitive to these grumbles, used its bank-rate weapon with all 
possible moderation, and no doubt felt that a larger reserve (which came rather 
accidentally in the nineties) would give it useful elbow room. Meanwhile, it 
began to resort to other devices—particularly special operations in gold—as 
alternative means of protecting the reserve.> There were some experiments in 
the late eighties, but the most lively period of experiment began during the 


1R. H. I. Palgrave, Bank Rate and the Money Market (London, 1903), repeatedly asserted 
that by the time he wrote there was no margin at all. This is, of course, the modern position. 

2 Tn the late seventies bank-rate position as an Index was somewhat weakened (see, for example, 
Palgrave, op. cit. pp. 55-6), but this proved only a temporary phase. 

3 Prof. Ashton tells me that he has found evidence of more flexibility than he expected, but this 
may be only a comparatively rare case of local anticipation of the habits that became general 
later in the century. 

4 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 292. Prof. Ashton recalls that in 1909 or 1910 Prof. Chapman (later 
Sir Sydney Chapman) discussed the problem in his lectures at Manchester. 

5 See my Bank of England Operations, 1890-1914 (London, 1936). 
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governorship of Lidderdale in 1890-1. These experiments were, however, 
intended merely as occasional helps, and on all important occasions the Bank 
relied principally upon bank rate. 

The developments of the generation after Lombard Street, which have been the 
subject of this paper, have in fact almost, but not quite, brought us to the text- 
book simplicity of the system which was described to and by the Cunliffe 
Committee in 1918.1 In the twenty years after 1890, the former internal effect 
of bank rate in drawing reserves from the country banks had gone, and the quick 
effect of bank rate was on the external situation—a situation much enhanced in 
significance as Britain’s foreign lending soared. (The reference is throughout 
to the quick effects 6f bank rate: the deeper effects on the price structure are 
another story.) With London’s gathering strength—a strength of which London 
was both conscious and proud after 1907—the experiments of the Lidderdale 
period fell into the background, and the ultimate answer to Bagehot’s problem 
was the clear one of a powerful bank-rate weapon with a ‘thin film of gold’. 
It is difficult now (and apparently it was impossible in 1918) to remember how 
new it still was in 1914, and how dependent it was upon a conjunction of circum- 
stances that might easily—and did—pass away. 

One concluding point must be made that is also difficult to realize now. 
Although Bagehot’s Lombard Street clearly, and to the satisfaction of almost every- ~ 
one, laid the foundations of modern central banking theory, neither the men who 
had to seek a solution of the contemporary practical problems, nor most of the 
commentators, were at all conscious that they were developing a theory of central 
banking. When, for example, the Governor of the Bank protested in 1885 against 
government proposals to borrow from other banks on Ways and Means Ad- 
vances,” the argument ran in terms appropriate to a private customer and private 
banker. Even Lidderdale, that most progressive and enterprising Governor, 
took much the same tone when explaining to a General Court in 1890 the Bank’s 
recent developments of its business for a local government body. And so it 
continued, right into the twentieth century. We might almost, amending the 
old saw about the British Empire, say that England stumbled into central 
banking in a fit of absence of mind. And though I have argued in this article 
that the process was largely completed in the generation after Bagehot, there is 
something to be said for the view that genuine central banking is a highly self- 
conscious business, and if this view is accepted, I have perhaps been guilty of 
a ae in entitling this article ‘The development of central banking after 

agehot’. 


London School of Economics 


1 See T. E. Gregory, British Banking Statutes and Reports, u, 334 ff. 
2 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 317. 3 Thid. p. 346. 
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POLAND 


The Cambridge History of Poland from the Origins to Sobieski (to 1696). Edited by 
W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki and R. Dyboski. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+607. 42:5.) 


This volume, which, although the second to appear, deals with the earlier 
period, completes the narrative of the history of Poland. It contains about 
thirty studies by various distinguished contributors. Two maps and some photo- 
graphs illustrate a concise, informative and even elegant text. Is this a political 
history? It is not so distinguished by title, and its table of contents offers social, 
economic, constitutional and cultural aspects. One concludes that the editors 
intend this to be history in the round. 

In societies where political and economic power are in the same hands, 
political and economic history cannot usefully be separated. This volume’s 
predecessor told us (p. xiv) that in the seventeenth century the squirearchy 
monopolized ‘the wealth, the power and the administration, social and political, 
of the whole countryside’. It is therefore surely essential that we should be fully 

‘informed about the economic interests of this homogeneous class of landowners 
who were at once the master and the subject of the state, its instrument in the 
localities, and finally (in the judgement of historians) its executioner. 

The book starts, in chapter 1, with an account of early Polish agriculture and 
landholding. Land was owned communally and administered by an elder of 
the community; later this leader evolved into an owner, and isolated settle- 

_ ments formed political associations under princes. The next serious excursion 
into the organization and livelihood of society is to be found in chapter vu, 
“German settlement and the Teutonic Order’. In the twelfth century large 
estates owned by knights, magnates, clergy or the prince were normal; land was 
plentiful and agriculture extensive. To this scene came, by invitation, German 
colonists with German law, installed on estates in settlements protected by 
charters of liberties. Later the settlers were Slavs, using German forms. Polish 
peasants largely colonized the territory of the Teutonic Knights. This process 
began in the thirteenth and ended in the fifteenth century. It was a period of 
prosperity and technical advance in agriculture; the colonies used intensive 
cultivation. Landowners received fixed money rents; when these fell in value 
they turned for wealth to growing corn on their own farms for distant markets: 
it was the end of the period of colonization. The squires appeared now as 
producers. In the fifteenth century they began to use their power to pass laws 
under which it became possible to buy out the free settlers, to extend serfdom 
over peasants who used to be free, and to increase the obligations of serfdom, 
The landowner came, by this means, to control both his land and the men who 
worked it. His wealth came from western Europe by way of Danzig. Other 
towns decayed, for the Turkish conquests in the east interrupted their transit 
trade and the state no longer favoured municipal liberty. Chapter vim 

_ overlooks the same ground from the cultural and economic aspect. Chapter xiv, 
on the Renaissance, adds to this picture of the emerging despotism of the gentry, 
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that the rebirth of classical learning caused Poles to remember not the Empire 
but the aristocratic, virtuous and free Republic of Rome. This was the tendency 
of affairs when the wave of the Reformation (chapter xv1) broke on Poland. It 
penetrated easily through Danzig, ‘through the established channels of trade 
and commerce and education into the larger commercial centres’ (p. 322). In 
the country the new doctrines were taken up by the squirearchy as a ready-to- 
hand weapon against the ecclesiastical hierarchy; the movement was super- 
ficial, ‘actuated too much by political considerations and economic advantages’ 
(p. 346). What economic advantages?—apparently the squires wanted the 
abolition of tithe as well as of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; but the matter is not so 
clearly expressed as one might hope after the important generalizations about 
material motives. 
We resume the subject of the squires’ economic interest in chapter xx (a), 
constitutional conditions and (6), the social and economic structure in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. No more light is thrown on the Reformation 
but we are taken back to the beginning of the process by which landowners 
became growers of corn for export. ‘The recovery of access to the sea in 1466, 
when the mouth of the Vistula again fell under Polish rule, made manorial 
cultivation still more profitable....Hence peasant rights were systematically 
curtailed’ (p. 426). (Chapter xu, about the fifteenth-century push to the Baltic 
was indeed confusing. Would it not have gained coherence from a discussion of 
motive, and in particular economic motive?) But even this first-class chapter 
now presents us with what seems to be a difficulty of interpretation, when it 
states that in the sixteenth century the gentry ‘enacted legislation which con- 
sidered only the interests of the agriculturist as a consumer’ (p. 428); they 
restricted the native as against the foreign merchant in the interest of cheap 
imports of consumption goods. It is not that they had given up exporting 
corn; on the contrary, during the sixteenth century the export of grain and other 
products of the forest and field continually.increased. We must conclude that in 
spite of the long adaptation of society and technique to the mass-production and 
export of corn, the landowners are to be regarded now as guided rather by their 
interests as consumers than as exporters. This indeed is the character given them 
by the Englishman Lewes Roberts (Mappe of Commerce, 1638, chap. 233)—‘the 
Polanders...are not rich, because they want the above-sayd commodities [silk, 
cloth, wine, spices, drugs], which the proud Gentlemen and Nobilitie of these 
countries buy deere, and wil have, though brought from farre unto them, and 
they are noted to have so little Gold and Silver, as despising all in respect of it, 
they sell the rich commodities of their countrey at a low rate....’ These were 
the men in charge of the state, and it therefore seems important to establish 
their frame of mind. We should like to be told more about the respective interests 
of and relations between the kings, the landowners and the city of Danzig. 
Were the Polish crops sold before they had been sown? It is possible that the 
countryman never saw his money, which disappeared at Danzig in payment for 
articles of consumption (see p. 559). Inland towns continued to decay, while 
* Jewish agents performed business functions for the landowners (pp. 565-7). 
So much for the general picture of economic development as it is presented in 
a few masterly chapters sandwiched among the political narrative. There is 
inevitably a good deal of repetition. The method of treatment of these matters, in 
sharp contrast with the treatment of the political side, is to generalize over long 
periods and explain types rather than particular cases. This approach seems - 
inadequate in the later chapters, which could do with more detail and more 
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chronology. This reader found the political chapters rather hard going, full of 
people and places which were a continual tax on the memory. Economic life 
is depicted on quite the reverse scale; it would be difficult to overpraise the 
clarity of exposition, but still one cannot help getting the unfortunate impression 
that it is background stuff—that the editors have given us two or three social and 
economic backdrops to a play mainly about princes and warfare. The book fails 
to be the complete history for which one always hopes for two reasons: first 
because there is too little of economic interests and methods in proportion to the 
whole, secondly because there has been little or no attempt to link parallel topics. 
Anyone who reads this book for the sake of the people whom it is about, will be 
continuously interested by the matter and impressed by the brilliance and 
evenness of the writing (or translation), but he will not find himself at the end in 
possession of so full a story as he may, unreasonably, have expected. 

The reader who looks only for economic information will certainly regret that 
the mere mention of population (p. 441), money (p. 448) and prices (p. 449) 
could not have been expanded. He would like to know more about the machinery 
of selling corn. As to the relations of the major economic groups in the Polish 
state, the English reader in particular would welcome a note about the seventeenth- 
century seal of cloth, whereby the only foreign cloth to be sold in Poland was to 
be that imported through and sealed in Danzig. This activity reveals cross- 
currents and groupings (Danzig merchants, Lithuanian and Polish consumers, 
Polish weavers and a mercantilist King) which the present work ignores. (See 
for instance, SP 88/10/10.) It is clear, one cannot have everything, but we still 
need an economic history of Poland and it, when it is written, will necessarily 
overlap with this Cambridge History. 

It is a pity that, in a work of this composite nature, things are so difficult to 
find. The index is niggardly with economic headings. Money, population, 
prices, corn do not occur; there is a single reference under ‘trade’; ‘economic 
development’, ‘gentry’, ‘peasants’ are rather vague. The book would have 
benefited also from analytical chapter headings. 

The Cambridge History of Poland is to be a trilogy completed by a volume of 
bibliography. Reading this second volume, it would, at times, have been 
helpful to know something about sources; how much evidence is there, for in- 
stance, of the state of affairs before colonization? A bibliography for the 
economic chapters should provide such information, as well as suggesting 
material for resolving the questions which this volume leaves unanswered. 

R. W. K. Hinton 
University of Reading 


HISTORY OF CREWE 


W. H. Cuatoner. The Social and Economic Development of Crewe 1780-1923. 
(Manchester University Press, 1950. Pp. xx+326. 305.) 


The transformation of Great Britain from a small society scattered unevenly 
over an extensive countryside to a much larger society heavily concentrated in 
towns which had themselves undergone profound change in function, scale, 
organization, and physical construction, is one of the major processes of 
nineteenth-century history. Without some understanding of it, the experience, 
springs of action and achievement of the people of that time cannot be compre- 
hended. Yet in the present state of our knowledge such an understanding is not 
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easy to achieve. Although urbanization, in the phase which it has reached 
to-day, exhibits many significant uniformities, these have emerged from such 
diverse influences that they cannot be explained without a whole series of local 
and regional historical studies inspired by a deeper interest in the problems of 
social development and less dominated by an over-narrow civic pride than many 
of the earlier essays in this field. There is here a serious gap in current studies, 
and one which the unhappy fate of the British Museum’s collection of Victorian 
provincial newspapers makes it difficult to fill, It is therefore particularly 
pleasing to find Dr Chaloner entering this neglected field and producing an 
extremely thorough piece of research. 

Crewe is a specially interesting example to take because it was one of the 
minority of Victorian industrial towns which were completely new, and because 
its foundation and early expansion were the result of the deliberate policy of 
a single body with large resources, the Grand Junction Railway Company. Its 
problems were not obscured by the haphazard, conflicting activities of innumer- 
able rivals, but were constantly pressed on the notice of a supervisory body, in 
whose policy the historian finds them reflected. Crewe depended entirely on the 
railway company for the satisfaction of its initial needs: employment, houses, 
schools, church, gas, water and medical attention were all provided by the 
company and, at first, by no one else. The town grew and other activities arose, 
other individuals and institutions took a large part in its affairs. Control by the 
railway company quickly diminished, but its influence remained strong. Even 
when Crewe had become incorporated and thereby achieved a measure of 
political independence, even when some diversification of its occupations gave it 
a little more economic independence, still nothing affected its affairs so deeply 
as the prosperity and policy of the London and North-Western Railway. The 
peculiarly close relations between town and railway company in many branches 
of social life remained the most prominent distinguishing characteristic in the 
history of Crewe. Its efforts to deal with problems common to many towns in 
the same period were thus made in a highly distinctive economic and institu- 
tional setting, which gave the town’s life a strong local individuality. 

Dr Chaloner begins with an excellently concise and vivid account of the rural 
area in which, in 1841, the new town of Crewe began to appear as a startling 
intruder. He goes on to describe the policy and activities of the railway company 
in founding and conducting Crewe and then gives separate accounts of some of 
the chief institutions of the town and the major branches of its life: its railway 
works, its minor industries, its local government, political parties and municipal 
services, its provision for education, its co-operative societies. His work is full of 
the information one wishes to have about an industrial town, his documentation 
is exhaustive enough to please the most rigorous critic. 

Yet his book, taken as a whole, is somewhat disappointing; mainly because, 
though it is filled with valuable material, that material is not set out in such a way 
as to answer the most significant questions about his subject. Dr Chaloner 
prefaces his book with Unwin’s declaration, ‘Community building is the most 
important aspect of history’. It is a very questionable dictum, but there can be 
no doubt that community building ought to have been the theme of this account 
of Crewe. After the second chapter, however, this theme is forgotten and 
reappears only momentarily and at long intervals. What we have instead is a set 
of studies of particular aspects of life in Crewe, each considered separately 
without any attempt to link them and show that they represented joint contri- 
butions to the life of a community. Some of the linkage the reader can make for 
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himself by rearranging the material put before him. But various questions will 
be left in his mind unanswered. We are told of the attempts at licensing reform 
and the campaign against drunkenness from the later 1870’s onwards, but we 
learn nothing of the way in which public houses had established their strong 
position in Crewe. Was it the case that Crewe, in its early days, like many other 
towns, had little provision for communal relaxation except in public houses? 
Again, we are told in a couple of sentences that the railway company at first 
provided no shops, but built a few before 1848. Two hundred pages later we 
learn that the lack of shops and consequent high prices of provisions provided 
the first stimulus to the co-operative movement, the further progress of which is 
described in some detail. But the contribution of the private shop-keeper to 
the life of Crewe is passed over. Was Crewe at first a community which could 
keep itself employed but could not, in spite of the railway company’s activities, 
- supply its own auxiliary needs? Did it, in its process of growth, ever reach the 
stage at which it was able not only to supply its own social needs, but to educate, 
entertain and provision the surrounding district as well? Did Crewe’s ex- 
pansion, like that of many towns, create new economic costs which hampered its 
improvement (e.g. through the steep raising of land values), or did its limited 
size and extensive rural surroundings save it from this? These are a few of the 
relevant questions which the author does not appear to have asked himself and 
which cannot be answered from his book. 

All this criticism, however, should not obscure recognition of the value of the 
material which Dr Chaloner’s immensely painstaking work has brought to light, 
and the value of his stimulating choice of subject. It would be admirable if many 
other scholars could follow his pioneering lead in exploring the history of 
Victorian industrial towns. It would be still better if they brought to the task 
a rather more imaginative approach and a greater power to mould diverse 
material into a unified historical experience. 


W. AsHWORTH 
The London School of Economics 


QUAKERS 


Artuur Raitstrick. Quakers in Science and Industry. (The Bannisdale Press 
(London, 1950. Pp. 361. 215.) 


The Quakers of the latter half of the seventeenth century and throughout the 
eighteenth, played a very prominent part in the industrial development of 
England and Wales and in the growth of banking, surprisingly so in proportion 
to their numbers, even when it is realized that there was roughly one member 
of the Society of Friends to every ninety persons in the late seventeenth century, 
as compared with one to every 2200 at the present day. Their contribution 
to the development of the iron industry and the growth of banking has long 
been recognized, but it is not only in the heavy industries and the finance 
of the country that Quaker names crop up again and again in this period; 
in clock and instrument making, in the china industry, in pharmacy, in 
the natural sciences (particularly botany and horticulture), and in medicine, 
we find that many members of the Society of Friends held prominent positions. 

The purpose of the present author, in addition to his summary of the work of 
Friends in these varied fields, has been to seek the reasons which led them to 
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secure a place of importance in so many different ventures. Here he has some 
interesting suggestions to advance. Excluded by their religious beliefs from 
entering many professions offered by Church and State, and debarred from 
entry to the universities, Friends from the early days had nevertheless laid great 
stress on the importance of a sound education for their children. There were 
many keen and well-furnished minds among the young men of the Society, who 
would have been the research students and scholars of the universities, but whose 
intellectual ability could only find an outlet in experiment and research into 
new methods in their daily business. 

The Quaker organization called upon its members for regular attendance 
at Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly meetings to deal with the business of the 
Society. Master and man would ride together to these gatherings, and there 
opportunity would arise for useful discussion between manufacturers, bankers, 
and business men on questions concerning their work. This regular coming 
together, coupled with the practice of extensive travelling in the ministry and 
the visitation of meetings was a powerful factor in linking Quaker businesses. 
The fact that throughout the eighteenth century Friends were only allowed 
to marry within the borders of the Society, constantly enhanced the inter- 
weaving of business and commercial relationships, while, ‘the genius of the 
young Society of Friends was its practical working democracy, its complete 
respect for the individual, and its recognition of a real equality of persons, 
irrespective of social or economic position, or of sex’. The apprentice, forge- 
hand or maid servant in the meeting for worship or Quaker business meeting 
stood on an equality with the employer, and had his or her particular contri- 
bution to make, which was recognized by all. 

The Quaker employer showed concern for his workpeople, and a desire to 
promote their welfare, to establish good housing conditions for them, and generally 
to serve the community in which he lived. ‘It is this extraordinary balance of 
social sensitivity combined with a faculty for intensive experiment and research 
on particular lines that we claim as being distinctively ““Quaker”’’, says the author. 
It may be an over-bold claim; their frugality and simplicity of life and avoidance 
of any ostentation in itself increased the wealth coming into the hands of Friends. 
Motives must have grown ever more mixed; it must have been increasingly 
difficult to maintain a balance between industrial or professional activity and 
competition and the claims of a faith that demanded of its members to seek 
always the indwelling light of God in their relations with their fellow men. But 
if many gave up the struggle and, half unconsciously, began to accept a double 
standard, others undoubtedly strove continually for some approximation of ideal 
and practice, which must have had its sweetening influence in the ruthless world 
of Britain’s early industrial expansion. Despite the necessity for compression 
which makes some pages read like a mere list of activity and developments, and 
the rather tedious tracing of Quaker genealogies and family inter-connexions, 
there is much in this book to interest all who are caught by the strange fascination 
of England’s story of rapid industrial growth. 

R. C. Scorr 
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A WEST-INDIA MERCHANT 


RicHARD Pares. A West-India Fortune. (Longmans Green and Co. 1950. 
Pp. viii+374. 215. net.) 


At a time when the theorists are increasingly concerned with what they call 
macro-economics there is a welcome disposition of historians to turn to the study 
of the region, the town, the family and the individual firm. It is good that the 
superb records of the Pinneys should have attracted a scholar unrivalled in his 
knowledge of the West Indies and endowed with literary skill of a high order. 
Prof. Pares has written a lively and wholly satisfying book which—something 
more than a biography or simple business history—throws light on such varied 
topics as the cultivation of sugar, the economics of slavery, the politics and social 
life of the Caribbean, the organization of shipping, and the legal framework of 
eighteenth-century commerce. He offers lightly drawn sketches of individual 
men and women, and graphic accounts of incidents that range from the occupa- 
tion of the island of Nevis by the French in 1782, to a public whipping of slaves 
in 1810, and the Bristol riots of 1831. The book is admirably illustrated and 
excellently produced. 
' The connexion of the Pinneys with the Caribbean goes back to the second half 
of the seventeenth century when the Rev. John Pinney, ejected from his living 
for nonconformity, combined the office of Presbyterian preacher with the making 
of lace, some of which was disposed of in the Plantations. The detailed story, 
however, begins a little later with his wayward son, Azariah, who was banished 
from England for the part he had played in Monmouth’s rebellion and set sail 
for Nevis with assets consisting of a Bible, a small quantity of liquor, and £15 in 
hard cash. The transmutation of these into a substantial fortune was the work of 
several generations of Pinneys, but notably of a poor relation, John Pretor, who 
adopted the family name when he obtained a life interest in the estate in 1763. 
John (Pretor) Pinney’s career approximated to that of the ideal economic man. 
Since the estate was entailed on his sons he had reason to be exact in matters of 
family finance. But he surely carried the virtue to an extreme when, on the 
birth of each of his children, he opened a new account in which the infant was 
debited with the cost of the midwife, the christening fee, and its share of the wages 
of the nurse. There is no telling what secret and complex calculations may have 
determined the actions of such a man. But one may be permitted to wonder 
whether, here and there, Prof. Pares has not attributed to personal idiosyncrasies 
conduct that was common form among business men of the time and implied 
no more than horse sense. Stress is laid on the reluctance of John Pinney to lend 
on mortgage whenever the public funds stood at a low level, and this is explained 
by his hatred of selling out at a loss. But at such times new investment in the 
funds gave a high yield, while the return on mortgages was kept down by the 
Usury Laws. After all, the London bankers behaved in exactly the same way 
as John Pinney, and no one has accused them of being under the influence of 
‘a fetish’ (p. 358, n. 19). Again, it may be suggested that the financial crisis in 
London in the early summer of 1772 may have had as much to do with the rupture 
of relations between the planter and his factor than any nice calculation or even 
than the hurricane that swept over the islands about the same time (p. 85). 
Prof. Pares throws light on the problems of currency and exchange in the West 
Indies. But there is one passage that eludes the understanding of the reviewer. 
In it the author attributes the success of the Pinneys ‘partly to their extreme 
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hesitation about accepting other people’s bills of exchange and their extreme 
jealousy about letting their own bills get into the hands of any stranger who could 
dishonour or even discount them’. It is difficult to imagine any device by which 
a stranger could dishonour a bill the Pinneys were willing to meet, or any reason 
why a bill should lose repute by changing hands and so accumulating endorse- 
ments. In any case, as the sentence stands, an uninstructed reader might be led 
into the error of thinking that discount was a first step to dishonour. 

Bagehot once remarked that ‘the business of a critic is criticism; that it is not 
his business to be thankful; that he must attempt an estimate rather than 
a eulogy’. It is with this in mind that the reviewer offers these comments. That 
a close search has raised doubts only on minor and incidental matters may per- 
haps be taken as a tribute. The analysis of the records is impeccable, and, by 
some magic of his own, Prof. Pares has fused this with the telling of an absorbing 
story. 


T. S. ASHTON 
London School of Economics 


A CENTRAL BANK 


P. Kaucu. La Banque Nationale de Belgique. Vol. 1 (1850-1918). (Brussels: 
Banque Nationale, 1950. No price stated.) 


The National Bank of Belgium (a country whose monetary history is exception- 
ally rich in episodes of interest to the theorist) last year reached its centenary, 
and in celebration of this event it commissioned an official history, of which this 
is the first volume. For this purpose its archives were thrown open to Prof. Kauch 
who has also had some access to those of the Ministry of External Affairs and 
other public offices, and to many family papers throwing light on the activities 
of some of the leading characters. 

The arvest is in some ways disappointing, because the official sources have » 
proved almost barren of interest to the economic historian. Like Clapham with 
the Bank of England archives, Prof. Kauch found that central bankers (at least 
outside the United States) are not in the habit of recording in official papers 
their detailed actions and their reasons. It is probably on this account that the 
author has deliberately restricted his scope, forswearing any attempt to write 
a historical analysis of the central bank’s operations and its relations with the 
working of the economic system generally. As far as this can be done with material 
already public, it has been covered substantially, as Prof. Kauch points out, in 
the works of Chlepner and Dupriez (among others). What this book does set 
out to do is to relate the history of the Bank as an institution in the narrow sense, 
and to show what part has been played by individuals, and what has been the 
mutual reaction of these individuals and public opinion in the history of the 
Bank in its constitutional and political setting. ; 

For this narrow purpose the unpublished sources to which Prof. Kauch has 
had access have been extremély important. Notably the archives of the Ministry 
of External Affairs have made it possible to discuss thoroughly the relations 
between Belgium and the Latin Monetary Union. No student of the Union can 
afford to miss this work. The history of the foundation of the Bank is another 
valuable contribution. It is interesting to see how, at a time when both French 
and English banking developments were under the shadow of controversies quite 
different in content but alike in their barren doctrinaire character, Belgium was 
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able to go ahead in a practical, sensible way, moulding her institutions to meet 
proved needs and utilizing available resources and men. 

The student of the nineteenth-century history of the Bank of England will find 
many instructive parallels. There were, for example, the clear establishment of 
the Bank as lender of last resort by 1870, the continuous endeavour to maintain 
the quality of bills handled in the market, the arguments with the Treasury over 
free services for government finance, and the glance over the shoulder at the 
state of the profit and loss account. There was too, the same problem, in the 
last quarter of the century, of seeking a bigger international reserve in order to 
spare home trade the discomforts of a fluctuating bank rate. There are also, of 
course, differences: .the National Bank from an early date held an important 
part of its international reserves in the shape of bills on other centres, and there 
were all the complications of the Latin Monetary Union which the Bank of 
England was spared. And there was no English parallel, at any rate within the 
last hundred years, to the ineptitude of the National Bank and the sorry state 
of its relations with the government in the late sixties and in 1870. 

Altogether this is, despite its narrow range, an important addition to the 
history of monetary institutions. I should perhaps warn English readers that the 
elegant French (like some of the best English) is unusually rich in words and 
phrases for which I had to turn to the dictionary. The printers deserve a word of 
praise: the type is so clear that I can read it six or seven feet away. 

R. S. SAYERS 
London School of Economics . 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Ety Devons. Planning in Practice. (Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 231. 
155.) 

This book is Prof. Devons’s ‘highly personal record’ of his own and his colleagues’ 

planning activities during the last war. Though his story is an ‘inevitably over- 

simplified’ version of what actually happened, it is, as its title indicates, about 

planning in practice, and as such is a valuable and indeed necessary antidote to 

the flood of post-war literature on planning in theory. 

The activities of M.A.P. (the Ministry of Aircraft Production) were ‘concerned 
with taking decisions as to investment in capacity for developing and producing 
aircraft, components and raw materials, deciding what should be produced in 
that capacity and allocating the output once produced’. These decisions, or at 
least the more important of them, were recorded in detailed programmes for 
the future production of aircraft and major components: ‘planning’ in M.A.P. 
was in fact largely synonymous with ‘programming’. Changes of plans meant 
in all cases changes of programmes, and the co-ordination of M.A.P’s manifold 
activities was achieved largely by keeping the various programmes ‘in gear’. 

This task of keeping the whole complex of M.A.P. programmes in gear, so 
that, for example, the current programme for each type and mark of engine was 
appropriate to the current programmes for the corresponding types and marks of 
aircraft, was enormously more difficult than the outsider would be inclined to 
think. In the first place, there were numerous problems connected with esti- 
mating how many units of any component were needed as spares and as reserves 
against contingencies. Secondly, there was no question of keeping the aircraft 
and engine programmes in gear simply by making the latter a mere statement of 
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requirements, calculated from a predetermined aircraft programme. The pro- 
ductive resources of the engine producers necessarily imposed far-reaching 
restrictions on the shape of the engine programme; indeed quite often it was 
necessary to draw up the programmes for particular types of aircraft on the basis 
of the engine programme, rather than the other way round; and in yet other cases 
it was the propeller or undercarriage programme that had to be taken as the 
‘master’ programme, to which both the aircraft and engine programmes had to 
conform. The complicated interrelations between all the programmes had to be 
constantly borne in mind; and the need for comprehending M.A.P’s pro- 
grammes as a whole set a limit to the amount of efficient co-ordination which was 
possible: ‘it was the limitation in the number of interrelated.variables that could 
be comprehended by one brain that was the effective limiting factor... . Perfect 
co-ordination could have been achieved only by super-men.’ 

Despite the difficulty of securing staff adequately ‘endowed with the most 
peculiar qualities’ required in a programmer, the problems of keeping the pro- 
grammes in gear were adequately understood in the M.A.P. planning direc- 
torate, and were efficiently dealt with at any rate over a limited range of aircraft 
components. What was not so satisfactory was the arrangements for ensuring 
that the whole complex of programmes was realistic in the sense of being feasible 
with the available resources, and that it also represented the best possible 
utilization of these resources from the viewpoint of M.A.P’s customers, the Air 
Ministry and the Admiralty. The firms notoriously overestimated their future 
output capacity, and the production directorates of M.A.P. were largely 
incompetent to correct this optimism, or even defended on principle a ‘target’ as 
opposed to a ‘realistic’ programme. The planning directorate’s own technique 
for estimating future output capacity, based as it was almost exclusively on 
interpreting past statistics of output (without reference to supplies of productive 
factors), did little more than eliminate some of the grossest errors of over- 
optimism. On the side of requirements, it was difficult to get the technical and 
operational divisions of M.A.P. and the Air Ministry to commit themselves 
sufficiently in advance, or to recognize that ‘a refusal to take a decision was in 
fact a decision by default’. Moreover, the Air Ministry could understand only 
an absurdly over-simplified story as to what they would have to forgo in other 
directions in order to obtain x more of any one type of aircraft. 

The best example of hit-and-miss planning was however provided not by the 
co-ordination of M.A.P’s own activities or their integration with the requirements 
of M.A.P’s customers but by the arrangements which were made to keep M.A.P’s 
activities as a whole in gear with those of the other departments which competed 
with M.A.P. for economic resources. These arrangements are described by 
ue Devons in his chapter vi. They were based in effect on the following 

ctions: 


(a) that labour was the only factor of production for which the different 
departments competed; 

(b) that labour was homogeneous and mobile; 

(c) that it was not necessary to plan for more than six months ahead; 


(d) that M.A.P’s requirements for resources depended uniquely on the output 
of airframes, even though M.A.P. was responsible for producing thousands 
of other items of equipment, and 


(e) that each type of airframe could be expressed in terms of labour- 
requirements by being multiplied by an invariate labour coefficient. 


Pate” 
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Chapter v1 should be compulsory reading for anyone inclined to excessive 
enthusiasm for economic planning. 

The foregoing summary should give the reader a rough idea of the scope and 
methods of wartime planning in M.A.P., as recorded by Prof. Devons, but it fails 
completely to do justice to Planning in Practice, whose inestimable virtue lies in its 
wealth of accurate detail,! clearly and fairly presented. This is a book which 
repays the most careful reading, and the appendix on the ‘Supply and require- 
ments of components in June 1944” should be studied with no less care than the 
preceding eight chapters. 

The story of how planning was done in M.A.P. inevitably provokes two 
questions. First, could not M.A.P. have done better? Secondly, are there any 
general lessons to be learned from M.A.P’s experience? On the latter question 
Prof. Devons says virtually nothing, except to underline that the need for 
planning in wartime derives from peculiarly wartime circumstances. On the 
former question also he is usually content to let his readers draw their own 
conclusions, though from time to time he makes a sally in defence of M.A.P., 
He points, for example, to the inherent impossibility of achieving both the 
advantages of centralization and those of devolution in organizing anything on 
the scale of the British war effort. He stresses the chronic shortage of the types of 
personnel which were needed for staffing M.A.P. He emphasizes the immense 
difficulty of understanding what was going on in the thousands of firms which 
were contractors, sub-contractors and sub-sub-contractors to M.A.P., developing 
and producing airframes and components and ‘bits and pieces’ thereof. 

In particular, Prof. Devons is highly sceptical of the possibility of widening 
the scope of central planning by investigating quantitatively the relationship 
between the input of factors of production and the output of finished products 
in an industry as heterogeneous as the aircraft industry. ‘It was obvious’, he says, 
‘that the calculation of the labour and raw materials capacity that would be 
required [for the heavy bomber programme]...were largely guesswork; and 
had, by their very nature, to be guesswork.’ It may indeed have been obvious 
that these calculations had to be largely guesswork, given the conditions under 
which M.A.P. operated during the war, but one wonders whether Prof. Devons 
may not be going a little too far in implying, as he seems to do, that studies of 
the relationship between input and output must by their very nature be futile. 
The collection and analysis of the information necessary for such studies would 
inevitably be laborious and (as Prof. Devons says in his chapter mr) they could 
not be expected to yield simple, definite conclusions which would be intelligible 
to the layman. Nevertheless, it does seem prima facie that central planners ought 
to be able to get some benefit from interesting themselves in the relationship 
between what comes out of firms to what goes in. The M.A.P. planners’ decision 
not to pursue this line may have been sensible enough in the circumstances of 
the time, but it would be wrong to rush to general conclusions solely on the basis 
of their experience. 


1 T have found one small error. The Merlin 28 had two-piece cylinder blocks, not one-piece 


as stated on p. 192. 
Brian TEwW 


University of Nottingham 
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TOTAL WAR 


La Route de la Guerre Totale. Essai sur les Relations entre la Guerre et le Progrés Humain. 
Joun U. Ner. (Librairie Armand Colin, pp. 161) 


This book is based on lectures delivered at the Institut des Etudes Politiques in 
the spring of 1949. Since it is to be followed by a much longer book on the same 
theme, it will be best to postpone detailed criticism of Prof. Nef’s researches. 
Their design, however, is already clear. 

Prof. Nef begins with a chapter on the Industrial Revolution which was, he 
says, very different from the Mantoux concept of it; for it belonged neither to the 
eighteenth century nor in that century to England: up to 1785, at any rate, 
there was no revolution at all, but only an acceleration of economic progress, 
which was more marked in France than in England. After 1785 the pace of 
industrial change did become hot enough to justify the word ‘revolution’, 
and it was in this phase that Great Britain took the lead. During the nineteenth 
century, one country after another followed the British example. Prof. Nef 
argues that the effects of this headlong industrial change, as distinct from those 
of the earlier acceleration, were disruptive of cultural unity. 

This first chapter is sufficiently interesting to arouse keen anticipation about 
the second, which promises to introduce the themes of power and conflict. But 
here disappointment begins. The chapter tells us something about the armies of 
the new revolutionary age and of how eighteenth-century intellects—notably 
those of mathematicians—were applied to the new methods of war. But it 
examines neither the economics nor the politics of war. On the economic side, 
theory and statistical practice have advanced in our own time to a degree which 
would make it very profitable for an historian to carry further the work which 
men like Patrick Colquhoun and Joseph Lowe did in Napoleonic times. On the 
political side it would seem necessary at least to be aware of the work of historians 
like Sorel. 

This reviewer’s feeling that something important is missing from the book 
increased as he read the third chapter, which is entitled ‘Les remparts contre la 
guerre au XIXme siécle’. Prof. Nef asks an important question—Why were no 
big wars fought for about half a century after Waterloo? He looks for his answer 
in the work of writers such as Kant, Benjamin Constant, and even Hughes, the 
author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Others might think that the ‘just equilibrium’, 
for which Metternich and Castlereagh laboured, and the distribution of strategic 
power, including British pre-eminence on the oceans, had something to do with 
the long peace. Prof. Nef chooses to review the literature of anti- Machiavellian 
protest and aspiration. Interesting though this literature is, it surely ignores 
many important realities, both of economics and politics. The values of culture 
and belief which Prof. Nef expounds are important; but when his larger book 
appears one will hope to find in it something of de Jouvenel’s Pouvoir and Pigou’s 
Political Economy of War. 


; W. K. Hancock 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


E. O. Kuuyo. Das Zehntwesen in der Erzdiézese Hamburg-Bremen bis zur seiner 
Privatisierung, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 62, 1. (Helsinki, 
1949. Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia. No price stated.) Mr Kuujo’s task is the 
study of the development of the tithe in the diocese of Hamburg-Bremen from 
the time of its introduction by Charlemagne until the middle of the thirteenth 
century. During that period the tithe remained strictly an ecclesiastical due, 
whereas later it became a tax of secular nature, analogous to other seigneurial 
charges based on land. In spite of the title of his book, Mr Kuujo has carried 
his researches into the two later centuries of the Middle Ages in order to fill out 
and to explain more clearly the material provided by the exiguous documents of 
the earlier period. Finally, he has examined briefly the workings of the tithe 
in the suffragan bishoprics, that is in Scandinavia and the Baltic countries, in 
order to conclude that from this point of view it is impossible to recognize with 
confidence the influence of the metropolitan see. Mr Kuujo has studied the 
tithe problem in all its aspects—historical, legal, ecclesiastical, in relation to both 
the land and the people—with great care, and has emphasized everywhere the 
widely diverging character of the system in different localities. Nor has he 
neglected the economic aspects, although one could sometimes have wished for 
greater detail in this respect, as on pages 112 and 123 where the author discusses 
the part played by the tithe in the trade in grains carried on between the arch- 
bishopric and certain abbeys on the one hand and towns in the diocese and 
overseas on the other. The book is always thorough. It is based on a complete 
knowledge of sources and existing works, and the many problems presented by 
the topic are clearly stated. 

Pu. DOLLINGER 
University of Strasbourg 


York Civic Records, vol. 7. Ed. Angelo Raine. (Published as vol. cxv of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s Record Series, 1950.) This volume carries the 
selection from the House Books from 1569 to 1578. The material is indispensable 
for the study of the impact of Authority on Tudor economic life in the north.1 
The area of impact which this volume covers is rather wider than a city, for 
from 1449 York had jurisdiction over a large extra-urban area, the Ainstey, with 
over thirty villages. The City also housed the Council of the North and was 
a centre of operations against the rebels and (later) against the recusants. There 
are Muster Lists of troops, and lists of non-attenders at church, elbowing lists of 
the poor as the City administers the Act of 1572 (p. 52). There is the usual 
municipal project to set men and women at work on cloth, although the City 
had its ramshackle houses and its empty plots to show how weaving had already 
fled to the Pennine valleys. The poverty of the City is a steady cry, and one of 
the first of many economic duties of the M.P.’s was to sue for relief from the full 
Fee Farm. The City buys some London lottery tickets (nom de plume: Deus Mea 
Spes) but is unlucky. It prospects for coal; it has visiting adventurers for saltpetre; 
but neither could force geology from her course. There are conflicts with Hull, 
and guilds submit their regulations as if it were still 1370. There is a slight flurry 
when the Queen thinks of a visit. . .but she did not come (did she ever cross the 

1 Since the earlier volumes have not been systematically noticed in the Review it may be useful 
to add that the Records form vols. xcvm, cmt, CvI, cv, cx and cxu of the Y.A.S. Record Series. 
Economic historians will particularly note the compact selection of Guild ordinances in vol. 3, 
pp. 176-90, and the wage-schedule under the Act of 5 Elizabeth in vol. 6, pp. 58-60. 
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Trent into the country of the Northern Earls?). Authority was a great scribe. 
Page after page record the admonitions of the Council to a more strict enforce- 
ment of the laws. In 1576 the Constables received twenty numbered ordinances 
to be put into execution, most of them a gloss on the Statute of 5 Elizabeth. 
There are no detailed wage-schedules in this volume, but the schedule of 1571 
was sent in to Chancery (p. 130). (Is it there?) The Justices received long, 
frequent and detailed instructions, too long to quote here and too long for the 
Justices. ‘Theis articles...be so lightlie regarded and slieghtlie passed over, 
either by the simplicitie of the jurie, or that Yowe the Justices have so little 
tyme then to remaine together. Seek the redresse and reformacon of such 
disorders’ (1578, pp. 172-5). The index and the bold captions to each extract 
make the volume easy to handle. The perfectionist will deplore the necessity of 
extracts, but the general balance of contents breeds confidence in the editor’s 
judgement. But when one finds an interrogatory of 1572 asking for returns of 
‘enclosed parks for deare’ it would be comforting to know whether there was 
a nil return or whether there was a return on the 7th of September as ordered. 
No extract appears between the 2nd and the 16th, but from the foliation it is 
clear that five sides of paper are not transcribed. 

M. W. BERESFORD 
The University of Leeds 


The Diary of Benjamin Rogers, Rector of Carlton, 1720-1771. Ed. by C. D. Linnell. 
(Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, Vol. xxx, 21s.) This diary will be 
of less value to the economic than to the social historian. Although Rogers 
actively farmed his glebe, and in consequence there is a considerable amount 
of scattered information on prices and wages for North Bedfordshire in the 
1730's, the major interest of the diary lies in the picture it gives of the com- 
plexity of Rogers’s social activities. The conventional picture of an eighteenth- 
century country parson concentrates on the comparative neglect of his clerical 
duties and ignores the fact that these were but one small fraction of his social 
obligations. As well as being a considerable farmer, Rogers acted as lawyer and 
doctor to his parishioners, drawing up their wills and bonds, settling their 
disputes, arranging their bankruptcies, applying with reckless courage fantastic 
cures to their physical ills, great or small. Nevertheless, Rogers discharged his 
clerical duties efficiently and frequently travelled many miles to help out his 
friends. Throughout his life he seems to have attempted to keep up with the 
pitied nae in theology. A busy, useful, undistinguished life, typical of his class 
and time. 

The diary is well and carefully edited by Mr C. D. Linnell, who contributes 
an excellent short introduction. For so short a book the price is extravagantly 
high. This may limit its circulation which is a great pity for it is an excellent 
antidote to glib generalizations about the decadence of the early eighteenth- 
century church. 


b J. H. PLums 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 


Simpson’s 1828 Fourney to the Colombia. Ed. E. E. Rich, with an introduction 
by W. Stewart Wallace. (London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society (limited 
edition), 1947.) The value of this admirably edited book lies chiefly in the light 
which it throws on Sir George Simpson, who had been for two years at the head 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s affairs in Canada when he set out on this, his 
second transcontinental, journey. The light is an indirect one for he wrote as 
a business man addressing business men, and not for the sake of writing. By 
contrast, the journal of his companion, Archibald McDonald, published in 1872 
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under the title Peace River, abounds in descriptive writing. One sentence of 
McDonald’s—‘T have the honour of taking a place with the Governor in his 
canoe’—shows how effectively Simpson maintained his prestige. The journey 
was rapid but it was also a,progress. Simpson cannot rank as an explorer, though 
he encouraged men who can, such as Ogden in the Snake River country. He 
was, however, a great traveller, using the best existing communications, some- 
times at considerable risk, as he would have used air transport to-day even if 
flying conditions were bad. The impression one gets is of the controlled and, at 
times, ruthless efficiency of the administrator par excellence. Mr Wallace’s intro- 
duction sets out excellently the problems with which Simpson had to deal and 
particularly those arising from the non-existence of an Anglo-American frontier 
in the Far East. But how grateful the reader would have been for a map, even 
for the humblest sketch-map! 

W. L. Burn 
King’s College, Newcastle 


Pau F. Suarp. The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1948. $3.00.) This is a careful and judicious survey of a phase of Canadian 
history comparatively little known to most British readers. Mr Sharp begins 
with the great land rush into the Canadian West in the first decade of the present 
century. This development was largely due to the fact that Canada offered the 
latest and last supply of cheap farmland in North America, and Mr Sharp is at 
pains to emphasize its continental, as distinct from its Canadian, origin and 
character. To the million and a half Americans who (he estimates) had moved 
into Canada by 1920 cheap, good land was of more importance than the inter- 
national boundary. The pace of development was rapid for most of the immigrants 
possessed capital and experience; and it was almost inevitable that American 
agrarian movements should be revived or copied on the Canadian prairies. It 
has been said (not by Mr Sharp, who is almost too economical of generalizations, 
but by Prof. F. R. Scott) that ‘programmes count for little in Canadian politics 
except among minor parties before they attain power’. The West, however, 
beginning with the usual criticisms of railway and elevator companies, of protec- 
tionist and banking interests, did gradually formulate both a programme and 
a philosophy. The philosophy was substantially Jeffersonian, with the addition 
of a Protestant, evangelistic element. The programme, as set out by the Non- 
Partisan League in 1916-17, included large measures of nationalization, increased 
credit facilities, graduated income and inheritance taxes, and the abolition of the 
Senate and of judicial review. The Non-Partisan League died but it prepared the 
way for the Progressives who not merely swept the prairie provinces but 
emerged as a national party from the federal election of 1921. At once they were 
confronted with the question, were they to ally with the Liberals? To do so might 
have secured much of their programme but the Progressives, as Mr Sharp points 
out, were not so much an organized political party as a movement, incapable of 
adroit manceuvre. But their decision to remain aloof from the government, was 
due, at bottom, to the fact that their philosophy (a curious mixture of material- 
ism and innocent idealism) was of more importance to them than their pro- 
gramme. Their failure to hold the balance of power has lessons for other 
countries than Canada, even though it was partly due to their weak discipline and 
the poor showing they made in quality, as distinct from numbers, at Ottawa. 
The elections of 1925 and 1926 reduced the Progressives to the status of a Western 
party, although many of their ideas were to be revived by the Social Credit party 
and the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. With an excess either of 
enthusiasm or of astringency it would have been possible to write a book on 
this subject which might have been moving, or might have been sardonically 
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amusing but would, in either case, have been of very little use. Mr Sharp does 
not carry his heart on his sleeve or use the cutting edge of his mind at random. 
If anything he restrains himself too severely, but he is justified by the solid 
interest and tangible value of the book he has produced. 

W. L. Burn 


King’s College, Newcastle 


Caru BRINKMANN. Wirtschaftsformen und Lebensformen. Gesammelte Schriften zur 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft und Wirtschaftspolitik. (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1950, second edition. DM. 29.80.) Since the results of much research 
in economic history are to be found only in journals and transactions with 
a limited circulation, the reprinting of learned papers in book form is desirable 
if new knowledge on the subject is to reach a rather wider audience. For this 
reason students of economic history will welcome the appearance of twenty-five 
essays by Carl Brinkmann. This is a second (revised) edition, the stock of the 
first having been destroyed in Berlin in 1945. There is no unity of subject-matter 
in these papers, for they range from a discussion of the social structure of rural 
England, to ‘self-government’ in northern Russia in the seventeenth century; 
from Manoilesco’s theory of international trade, to the origins of the terms 
Bénhase and Firma. But although Prof. Brinkmann handles many different topics 
with equal skill there are certain general principles which the author repeatedly 
emphasizes. First, he considers that the economic historian can contribute to the 
solution of fundamental problems of pure and applied economics and of soci- 
ology—but only if he regards his own branch of learning as part of a much wider 
whole. His essays on Akermann’s study of ‘socio-economic synthesis’ and on 
Gothein’s pioneer work on the relationship between economic and cultural 
developments show his admiration for scholars who endeavour to bridge the gap 
between specialized fields of study. Secondly, Brinkmann believes that problems 
of national economic history can be successfully examined only against a back- 
ground of international developments. He shows that although history may not 
repeat itself there are sometimes significant lessons to be learned by comparing 
economic changes in one region or century with similar developments in another 
place and at another time. English readers will be interested in his comparison 
between Domesday Book and the earliest Novgorod land-book of 1495-1500 
(pp. 404-52), and his discussion of the indebtedness of peasants and artisans in 
India in the twentieth century as an example of ‘pre-capitalist’ usury (pp. 261-6). 

ies W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 
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